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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
f MIE charter which gives to the East 
ludia Company the exclusive privi- 
lege of trading to all countries to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, may be 
considered as a counterpart of that pa- 
pal bull which conferred on the crown of 
Spain the sovereignty of all countries 
tat might be discovered by sailing 
westward! At the time that charter 
was granted, the geographical views of 
the British government were as imper- 
ject as those uf the Pope, or it would not 
so unguardedly have conferred on a com- 
pany the monopoly of a trade to coun- 
tries which contain above half the human 
race, or about six times as many souls as 
all Europe ! 

Doubtless, however, at that period, 
many advantages resulted from the con- 
solidation of so distant a trade in the 
hats of a company. Capital, confi- 
dence, and power, were thus conferred 
on the adventurers, and the benefits of 
such associations were felt in establish. 
ing trade with Turkey, Russia, Africa, 
Hudson’s Bay, and other distant countries 
besides the East Indies. The trade 
being, however, established, no further 
oceasion existed for maintaining the Tur- 
key, Russian, and African Companies 5 
and nothing but @ paramoant parliamen. 
tary interest, inadvertency of the public, 
or ignorance of the trué interests of the 
country, has allowed the Hudson’s Bay 
and East India Companies to maintain 
thetr monopolies, 

Fhere exists no moral obligation to 
sustam these companies after they have 
elected the public purposes of their for- 
mation, The public faith is not pledged 
bevond the duration of the charters, 
tnuch less beyond a period of two hun- 
dred years, or of seven generations, since 
Ub first capital was embarked in the 
Stock of the East IndiaCompany. The 
moral obligation of the public terminated 
0 truth at every expiration of the char- 
‘er; and: the extinction of other com- 
destroying all such monopolies, were 
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pauuies, as well as the public policy of 


suflicient warning to prudent persons noe 
to risk their capital in the stock of such 
social excrescences as those of public 
companies, which secured a temporary 
monopoly only for public purposes. As 
well might a patentee complain of the 
grievance of losing his patenteright at 
the end of fourteen years; avd w 
would not feel the monstrous seaioa 
an attempt to perpeiuate such patent. 
rights? No moral obligation exists 
therefore from the public towards the 
East India Company! 

The wretched state of this company’s 
finances, and the worthless character of 
its trade, render it incumbent on the go» 
vernment to give it a coup de grace as 
soon as possible, and terminate its mic 

‘serable and useléss existence. Can it 
be gravely maintained, that six hundred 
millions of the human race require not 
Two millions per annum of the manue 
factures and commodities of Great Brie 
tain? Is it not evident that the tights 
laced dealings of a company are inimical 
tothe spirit and energy of trade? Would 
not the population of Asia and Eastern 
Africa, if liberally treated, consume more 
British merchandize than all the rest of 
the’ world? Would not this trade, fa. 
voured by individual energy and indus. 
‘try, render us independént of European 
éxclusion? In one word, is it to be 
taken from us by American enterprize ; 


~and is any fatal influence to exclude us 


from such a trade, and transfer it to the 
Americans? 

The interest, intrigue, and fawning 
spirit, of certain miserable tools of power, 
in the city of Loudon, may be set at 
work on this occasion; yet it is to be 
hoped, that the intelligence and enere 
gies of the merchants at the out-ports, 
and of the manufacturing interest in 
general, will continue to be exerted tall 


’ they have convinced the Londoners therg- 


selves, that even the metropolis itself 
will gain by a free trade to India. The 
export of rwo millions, and that chiefly 
through a Company, can really interest 
but few persons in London ; and,when it 
is considered that the total of the ex- 
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ports may he increased ten-fold, half of 
which must be localized in Londons, no 
public-spirited citizen of London can 
withhold his vote for an open trade. If 
twenty millions can be exported to india, 
at least TEN of “them wil! go out of the 
port of London ; from which, at present, 
only TWo are exported by a few mono- 
polists; London must therefore be as 
greatly benetited by an open trade, as 
the rest of the empire. 

In regard to India patronage, which 
bribes and influences many persons, it will 
be as great and valuable as ever. The 
establishments of government must be 
as extensive as before, and the number of 
British residents are likely to be greatly 
increased by free ingress and egress. Ina 
word, nothing can be lost to the country 
orthe metropolis; while a prospect exists 
of an indefinite extension of trade to the 
finest, most luxurious, most wealthy, and 
most populous countries in the world, 
To succeed, however, the independent 
merchants and manufacturers must per- 
severe in the true spirit of trade till they 
have attained their object—delay, and 
the hope of tiring them out, being the 
present policy of the party of the mo- 
nopolists ! 

Nor ought it to be forgotten that a 
free trade would have the effect of re- 


Mr. Smith, on Free Trade to India. 


[June 1, 


ducing the price of all Asiatic hurvge, 
Teas, for example, are sold in Amen, |, 
a third of their price in Great Britain, and 
It 18 A SerloUs question of family CCOnvms 
whether we give 4s. or Bs, & pound fuy 
our teas, — Yet, If the trade were spe, 
to competition, there can be little divi; 
but teas might be bought at hal a 
present prices! 

[In regard to the minor details attens, 
ing the transfer of the civil and mila 
powers, about which very silly ditica. 
ties are conjured up by the COM} ais, 
they are really unworthy of observatioa, 
We do not apprehend an insurreeting 
among the clerks and factors of th. 
company in India; and the British govern 
meut has had too much experience in the 
management of colonies to feel any en- 
barrassment on receiving into its hands 
these additions to their number. Iam, 
however, a friend to justice, particularly 
in whatever regards the pledyes of tle 
public to individuals; I hope therefore 
that all persons will be fully «nd liberally 
indemnified for losses which they may 
suffer by the disappointment of fair or 
legitimate expectations, and whose pros- 
pects may be blighted by the change oi 
our Indian relations. 

The following official returns wil 
justify the preceding arguments: 




















From Port ot Lonpon, in six |ImporTs into INDIA, from Lon-| Exror Ts from 
Years. DON, between 1805 and 1608. |[Np1atoLonpoy. 
Bullion. Goods and Stores. Goods only. 
£ £ 
By East India Company « 4,959,198 5,547,501 8, 108,897 
By Otiicers, of Comp. Ships 179,756 2,640,000 1,939,000 
By British Private Traders - 1,167,460 1,832,980 5,681,740 














The annual average of the merchan- 
dize sent is 924,5831. by the COMPANY, 
440,000!. by officers of the company, 
and 305,4961. by British private traders, 
making together only 1,670,079). ! 

In 1614, this company exported, 








Woollens to the amount of - £14,000 
Lead, iton, &c. &c. - - 10,000 
Bullion . ° - 12,000 
£36,000 

The value of merchandize exported 


from the fest establishment of the com. 


pany in 1601, to 1620, was 292,286l.: 
being annual average of 15.385), 

In 1674 5, the exports were, 
Woullens, &c. 
Private-lrace - 


£116.000 
45,000 


Total - # 155,000 


So that, in truth, the Company's E- 
ports have at all times been unworthy 0! 
any public sacrifice; and it 1s but to 
true, that at this time the American ¢% 
ports to India are double that of the 
Company! G. R, Smite. 

London, May 2, 1812. 
—_—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magozn. 
SIR, ne 

7 OUR very valuable publication co™ 
tains generally a vast mass of ust 

ful and ingenious information. But sone 
of the writers are either not sufficient’ 
conversant with common life, or indils 
ferent about having their recommend: 
tions reduced into practice. Such seems 


to me to be the case with W. O. (p- Y 
February 1, 1812,) who may seem, 
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simple method of depriving common 
hives. Some will catch the idea as 
gew, endeavour to reduce it to practice, 
and fail; and then suppose, either that 
be was ignorant of the subject, or that 
he wislied to amuse himself at the ex- 
pense of the pain which the stings of 
bees may occasion to your numerous 
readers, as well as their disappoiment, 
From long practice, and much reflection, 
lassure vou, the desired success will not 
result once in twenty trials on his plan. 
Nothing but force will separate these 
veeful insects from their brood; and no 
hive, worth deprivation, is without brood, 
except in the month of November, and 
two following months, When no judicious 
apiarian will think fic to disturb them. 
Rut how is the ignorant to know when 
the old hive is so full as to make it pro- 
rerto apply the nauseous smell? W, O. 
Jeaves us in the dark, In the most mate. 
nal point. Nor does he direct how the 
putrid matter is to be introduced into 
the crown of the hive. Tad he told us, 
“cutout a piece, six inches in circum- 
ference, place in the dead mice, and 
plaister the picce in again,” he would 
have given us a good advice, but the bees 
would stil remain and nurture their 
brood. But, ifthe bees will work in the 
new hive, through which they are obli- 
ged to pass to vather food, the queen 
will lay eggs in the new coinbs, because 
they are nearer to the outward entrance, 
and as the brood in the old hive come to 
periection, the bees will fill the cells with 
honey, and then will the old hive be al- 
Most forsaken by the proprietors, to at- 
tend the brood in, and to fill the new 
hive. Now isthe time to take off the 
old one, and to close the back door of 
tie new hive. The few bees, if any, 
left in the old hive, will fly out in a few 
hours, without the help of W. O.’s “dead 
nice,” and, which is still better, with- 
out terrifying the Operator with their 
sungs, 

You may try this plan twenty times, 
Mr. Editor, and succeed once, and W. 
O's plan as many more, and not succeed 
at all, Thave sometimes found a dead 
mouse in a youd hive, in the spring, 
which had either been killed hy the bees, 
. become incapable of getting out of 
the habitation it intended to rub, Suc- 
*ss,1n this case, canuot be obtained, but 
_ re extraordinary season, and 

“the bees do not swarm. You will 
— me to add, that your ingenious 
=m if they wish to do good, 

ve particularly uinute in descrip- 
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tions, on this subject, and not suppose 
that your readers can understand their 
plans by their using but a few words: 
nor should they omit to balance the 
disadvantage which may result from, 
against the benefits of, their respective 
schemes, J. Isaac, 
Secretary to the Apiarian Society, 
Moreton, Feb. 12, 1812, 
~~ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
I TAKE the liberty of sending you 
a few lines on the nature or commons 
wealth of bees, of whom there is some- 
thing particularly astonishing, especially 
to those who have attended most to 
them; but what particularly sirikes me 
respecting the subject is the variety, or 
the apparent or seeming variety, of sexes 
amonyst them, 

Amongst the various tribes of animals 
we know only two sexes, namely, male 
and female, which is designed by nature 
for the propagation of their species, ex 
cept in particular cases, where nature 
seems to deviate from the general course, 
In forming a monster or hermaphrodite. 
And the various tribes of insects seem in 
general to be formed by the general larws 
but the hive-bees, or domesticated bees, 
seem very dissi:milar from the general rule 
or law of nature, Witness the queen, the 
drone, and the working bee, in one and 
the same commonwealth. 

If, as is generally allowed, the queen 
or female, of which in most hives, during 
the principal part of the year, there is 
only one, produces the egys which bring 
forth the whole commonwealth, of what 
sex is the common or working bee? 
And, if the drone is the male bee, what 
can be their motive for destroying the 
whole of them at a particular season of 
the year, when it must be acknowledged 
that they are essentially necessary to- 
wards propagating their species. [know 
it has been answered thus, that they 
destroy the drone or male bee against the 
commencement of winter, because they 
destroy @ great quantity of their honey, 
and are extremely useless during that 
part of the year; but, if one female only 
is all that 1s required hy the established 
law of their nature for the production ot 
that multiplicity ef eggs which produces 
the whole stock of bees, it seems equally 
rational that they should preserve at 
least one drone or male; but a consider- 
ahle portion of the breeding season has 
elapsed when (if the drone is the male 


bee) there has not been a male bee “ 
1 the 
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408 Mr. Newton, on the Shield of Achilles, 


the hive. Likewise the singular inequa- 
iitv of numbers of their sexes is as asto- 
nishing as their seeming variety. 

The theories, or histories, of bees 
which have fallen within the course of 
inv reading, have not in the least satis- 
tied my mind respecting the various phe- 
nomena of that curious insect; I will 
thank any of your numerous corre- 
spondents, to give me their opinion, 
through the medium of your Magazine. 


J . Lre. 
Kilsby, April 30, 1812. 
St cee 
Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
T is not my intention to enter into any 
dispute about temperament of mu. 
sical scales with your valuable corres- 
pondent Mr. John Farey, or with Mr. 
James Broadwood, concerning his prac- 
tical method of tuning piano-fortes. 
Without doubt Mr, Farey is right in his 
calculations, right also in neglecting 
some minute intervals on account of their 
being in practice insensible to the ear— 
the sovereign judge: Mr. Broadwood too 
was right not to involve himself in calcu. 
lations and needless disputation. When 
the subject is properly understood, there 
is but little ground for dispute. The 
chief arguinent empioved when a diffe. 
rence of opinion prevails respecting the 
excellence of a given system of tempera- 
ment, is seldom more than, “I am bets 
ter pleased with this method, or certain 
yreat musicians, tuners, Or amateurs, 
(properly translated dubblers by Dr. Bure 
hey,) preferred this method of tempering, 
or aitering from perfect, the concords 
i the modern musical scale, as renders 
jag it, upon the whole, more capable of 
pleasing effects.” For it has never yer, 
so tar as I know, been satisiactorily exe 
plained, why some simultaneous musical 
sounds are of themselves more pleasing 
than others. “ 
Not to extend my observations to an 
unsuitable length, IT shall state my pres 
Sent object at once, by Inquiring of Mr. 
Furey, who, to his honour, is so ready to 
communicate useful information, what 
are the advantages of his notation of 
intervals by “the schizma Z, the lesser 
fraction t, and the most minute m:” and 
requesting bun to favour us with an ex. 
planation of the manner in which the 
Common expressions of intervals by vul- 
gar fractions are changed or converted 
eK me oh 

ye is Compliance will oblige, 


J. BRitscuxcuszsr, 


(June 1, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Mageziny 
SIR, 
N a paper which was inserted in y>, 
Magazine for March last, I en ur 
voured to show that the ancient ty 
of India was closely connected with 7 
twelve signs of the zodiac, sculptured ~ 
the solid rocks of Elephanta, With the 
Bull, the Pair, and the Crab, I combines 
the influence of Brahma, the first person 
of the Hindu Triad. In confirmation of 
this idea, Brahma is represented, in the 
5th plate of the Hindu Pantheon, With 
the Bull’s horns and Sun’s disk on hy 
drapery; nor is the head of the aquaric 
bird omitted, which we observe in tie 
sign Cancer of the Evyptian zodiac, ey). 
structed by Hermes according to Kircher, 
It is for this reason that Brahma is cum. 
pared by Breegoo to fire and water, 

The next three signs, Leo, Virgo, ani 
Libra, 1 conjectured to be identitied 
with the power of Vishnu, whose symbol 
isthe lion. In the plate alluded to, I 
observe the right hand of Vishnu elevated 
to signify his present influence ; and his 
left hand depressed, and pointing to the 
types of Brahma, whom, in the progres 
of time, he is supposed to supersede, 
Consistently with this arrangement we 
are told, in the eastern mythology, that 
Vishnu is the son of Brahma and the 
parent of Siva. 

The union of Taurus and Cancer was 
the coalition of ethereal fire and chaos, 
of light and darkness, of good and evil, 
These principles are found to prevail al- 
ternately in the zodiac. While each 
predominates, the other still exists; but 
exists subordinately. | Vishnu’s benef. 
cent influence is superseded by the de- 
structive power of Siva, under which 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, and Capricorn, a 
ranve themselves. In strict accordance 
with these views, the right hand of Swa 
will be found elevated in the fifth plate 
of the Hindu Pantheon, to sigmly the 


TEliving 


actual prevalence of his dominion, while, 


his left hand points downwards to the 
fallen power of Brahia and Vishnu. 
So likewise, in the tenth plate of that 
Pantheon, Vishnu, with bis bow and 
arrow, symbolical of the solar rays, tf 
poses on the skin of the bull, as 58 
does on the skin of the lion. 

The remaining signs of the zodiac are 
attached to the revolving prevalence u! 
Vishnu, in the person of Krishna. 

The shield of Achilles, that ever-mé 
morable work of Vulcan, having 
twelve zodiacal signs embossed upo? ” 
surface, contained also, 1 co” 
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» those signs, twelve correspondant 


will . - : 
representauions. How perfectly, or im- 
perfectly, the traditions of the Indians 


had reached the days of Homer, it is not 
for me to risk a conjecture: yet I can- 
not help suspecting that the marriage 
shich the poet celebrates in the margin 
of Achilles’s shield may, consistently 
«th the marriage of Brahma, in one of 
che compartments at Elephanta,* have 
a reference to the union of Taurus and 
Cancer, those two symbols of the 
great principles. of nature ; that the 
aiministration of justice relates to the 
second compartment of the zodiac under 
Vishnu; that the deceits, the violences, 
and all the ills, which arf next described 
hy Homer coincide, not irrationally, 
with the reign of Siva; and lastly, thar, 
the lions having co-operated to de- 
stroy the bull, the various games and 
festivities which complete the circle are 
entirely appropriate to the happier pe- 
riod of Krishna. Thus doesthe shield of 
Achilles, which for so many ages has 
challenged the admiration of the readers 
of ancient poetry, coincide with the 
rodiac at Elephanta in exhibiting, under 
a coupressed and beautiful allegory, “ all 
she occupations, all the ambitions, and 
all the diversions, of mankind.” 
Chester-street, J. Frank Newton. 
= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
7 quantity of rain which your me- 
teorological correspondent men- 
tions, as having fallen since November, 
issoumuch beyond what the Royal Soci- 
ety papers have given for any eiglit months 
ol tormer years, that Tam desirous of 
suowing what gauge he makes use of, 
uid from what circumstance the differ- 
eice arises hetween his calculation and 
that of the Royal Society, in which there 
'svery Considerable variation in the same 
years.. 1803, 4, 5, &c. have been com- 
pared, and the quantity of rain has al- 
Ways exceeded, in your correspondent’s 
ste what has been published as the 
wrervations at the Royal Society. 
‘bury, Guildford, J. Darton. 
April 20, 1812. 
T. the 


uditor of the J [unthly Magazine. 
SUR, 


wit you have the goodness to per- 


a mit me again to trespass on your 
“umoas, whilst J briefly refute the fal- 


ee 


ec 3 . 7 —— 
te Me - the article Elephanta, ia the Index 
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lacious misrepresentations and insinus 
ations, by which Mr. Loeschman has en. 
deavoured to mislead your readers, in 
respect of the source whence he de 
rived the knowledge necessary to per- 
fect the piano-forte, tur which be ob- 
tained his patent. At the very come 
mencement of his reply, he has mis-stated 
several important particulars, on which, 
in a great degree, depends the truth of 
our respective statements; and so to- 
tally confounded different periods of 
time, viz. the time before the instrument 
in question was thought of, with the time 
since it has been periected; as to lead 
your readers to suppo-e, that, when he 
hrst sulicited my attention to his instru. 
ment, he “ had many in hand with sér 
pedals, though none completed;” and 
that he derived the necessary knowledge 
to eifect all this, not from me, but from 
‘fan honourable gentleman and Dr, 
Kemp.” 

With the name of the last-mentioned 
highly respectable professor, I must cane 
clude he has taken a very unwarrantable 
liberty, as I cannot tora moment sup- 
pose the worthy doctor would permit his 
name to appear to what 1s not true, or 
that he would advocate the cause of in- 
gratitude and deception, 

It is true, I believe, Dr. Kemp did 
introduce Mr. Loeschman’s instrument 
at a lecture delivered by him on the 
science of music, and passed some high 
encomiums on the perfectibility of it; 
but then I make no doubt he had heen 
led to believe it the production of Mr. 
Loeschman’s superior genius, and did 
not know he had obtained all bis instruc- 
tions from me ; or I ain firmly persuaded 
Dr. Kemp has too high a value tor 
his own character, to misrepresent any 
‘matter, or to permit his name to be 
blended with a statement which enher 
means nothing or a direct falsehood. 

With regard to the scientific knowledge 
I mentioned in my last, as baving com- 
municated to Mr, Loeschman, and on 
which he so insidiously and triumphantiy 
animadverts in bis reply, insinuating 
had represented it as @ secret known only 
to myself, I shall not detain your atten~ 
tion by answering, further than by briefly 
observing, that, though the knowledge ta 
which I alluded was certainty known to 
all scientific men long betore either Kure 
cher or Dr. Smith had a being; yet, as 
Mr. Loeschman was wholly ignorant at 
the science, it was absulutely necessary 
to inform him with that, which every 


‘professor was previously acquainted! _— 
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As the whole truth of testiinony very 
eften rests upon the accuracy of dates, 
and asa witness wav be able confidently 
tw athrin bis knowledge of a fact at one 
period, which did not exist prevtons to 
@ certain time, vet, Wf not minutely ate 
tended to, the confounding diferent 
dates may obcatn one man a triumph, 
when yustice would have determined tn 
tavour of his adversary; therefore that 
Mr. Loeschman may not bring forward 
the testimony of the ‘ Honorable Gen. 
tleman or Dr. Kemp” to one circum. 
stance, and arttally blend at with ano- 
ther, 1 am compelled to be more minute 
in my relation of particulars, and conse- 
quently to trespass more than [ other 
wise could wish on your patienee. The 
tune, sir, when “ir. Loeschiman first re- 
quested me to exemine dis instrument, 
was in October 1806. And this instru- 
ment, sir, was no more than a two-pedal 
one; nor bad he at that ime any cone 
ception whatever of one with six pedals: 
theretwre, { can confidently offirm, he had 
never shewn any seach mostrument, or 
communicated anv particulars relative to 
it, to either the Thonorable Gentleman 
or Dr. Kemp, for the hest of all possible 
reasons; he had hnself no ideas on the 
subject, therefure noue could he com. 
municate. 

And, in confirmation of this, permit 
me, vir, to inform vou, that, io the said 
Uctuber 1808, so perfectly satisfied was 
he with brs two-pedal instrument, and 
us capability of answering his most san- 
guine expectations, that he imagined it 
mivlit be played upon in the kev of C, 
sharp with seven sharps, when his instra- 
ment ouly contained six ; and in G, flat 
with six flats, when he had no more than 
five. And it was with the utmost diffi. 
culiv T could satisfy Lim (by ascending 
and descending the two respective kevs) 
that it was impossible to play pertect in 
the key of C. sharp without a B. sharp; 
oc in the key of G. flat without a C, flat; 
veither of which sounds were contained 
am his instrument, 

Hhasing, however, at last satisfied him 
oftins, informed tim that, if bis dstrue 
ment was targe enough to admit of two 
sounds more in each octave, he misht 
then odd the B. sharp and C. flat: and 
then indced a performer might play in 
C. sharp and G. tlat; as by these two 
additional sounds, be would have eight 
sounds mure in every octave, than the 
instruments Im Common use, Bue for 
this purpose it wowld be necessary he 
givuld have four pedals to his instrument 
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instead of only two. Even this 
ment, sir, resulted from my 
Mr. Loeschman accordingly 
into execution, and first exhibited ane 
on this construction 31st March, 1999 

But had [, sir, been Mr. Loeschaay 
1 would neither have exhibited a two.ne. 
da! nor yet a four-pedal instrument ae 
public, but would at once have astonis! ed 
the world with my grand enbarm 
instrument with six pedals! 

A further proof permit Mme, Sir, to ad. 
duce th contirmation of my statement, 
and 1) refutation of Mr. L. Some tine 
after this L got a friend of mine, Mr. 
Moxlev, of College-street, Westminster, 
to make three pedals according to my 
directions, the better to convey to My, 
Loesehman my ideas in what manner the 
pedals were to act, and what they shou! 
effect; viz. the first pedal to be put dows 
independent of the second—-the second 
independent of the third, and keep down 
the first—and the third, when put down, 
to keep down both the second and the 
first. 

lr ther, sir, at this time Mr. Loesch- 
manu “had many six-pedal instruments 
in hand, though not completed,” is it at 
all likely that he should, with many 
thanks, have accepted this unnecessary 
aid from me, and not have informed me 
he had already constructed many such, 
and which were in great forwardness, 
But I do most solemnly declare nothing 
like thisever took place: on the contrary, 
Mr. Loeschman ever received my mstruce 
tions with apparent gratitude and much 
thanktulness, until he had acquired from 
me ail the necessary knowledge to pet 
fect the instrument. 

At what tinie Mr. Loeschman first er- 
hibited to any one his two-pedal instro- 
ment, L cannot pretend to state; but 
can exactly state the time when he first 
exhibited the four-pedal cne, which was, 
as I have before mentioned, on the Sist 
March, 1809; and, it was not until the 
6th June following, he produced to the 
public the six-pedal one. 

Surely then, sir, if, in October 1808, 
he ** had many six-pedal instruments |" 
hand, though none completed,” he migt 
have produccd one of these some ume 
sooner than in the June following, withe 
out losing his time in construc ing @ er 
pedal one, after a lapse of five montts 
to be instantly and totally laid asides 
being superseded by one with six pe 
duis, . 

Some years since I invented a — 
for teaching arithmetic to persons la “ 
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ing under & privation of sight ; about 
eet time I met with a very ingenious 
mechanic, to whom I communicated my 
ideas, and gave him the necessary In} 
cructions to execute my design, which 
ie did entirely to my satisfaction. Bur, 
tecause he performed the mechanical 
art, was he to claim the invention of 
‘ye machine? Certainly not. He did 
byt execute the instructions I gave him ; 
Mr. Loeschnan has done no more, tor 
he received all the ideas and instructions 
fom me, and therefore bas no more 
ryht to claim the invention of this patent 
jastrement than the other mechanic had 
to claim the invention of my machine. 
The invention of the instrument is either 
wholly mine, or the Honorable Gentle. 
man’s and Dr. Kemp’s; but, before I re. 
nounce wy claim to be the sole inventor 
of the instrument in question, I shall re- 
quire some stronger evidence than Mr. 
Loeschman’s assertion, that **it was 
from repeated interviews with an honors 
able gentleman and Dr. Kemp he was 
induced aud enabled to perfect his in- 
vention.” 
[shail now, sir, explicitly, and with 
precision, proceed to polat out what it 
isLeall my invention, which consists of 
the four following ideas, ist, That it 
mas necessary to have six pedals instead 
oftwo. Qdly, That the keys should be 
fixed, instead of imoving by the pedals 
hoth to the right and left, which his did. 
Sdiy, That the hammers should be 
moved by the pedals independent of the 
keys, and not with the keys, as was the 
case with Mr. Loeschinan’s. And, ithly, 
that the pedals should bring on but two 
flats or sharps at a time instead of three ; 
as by his instrument, bringing on three 
flats, or three sharps at a ume, both tie 
extreme sharp sixths upon F. natural 
and A. flat’ were entirely destroved. 
These ideas were and are perfectly new 
and entirely my own, and neither to be 
found in “ Kircher’s or Dr. Smith’s Har- 
mouics;” nor had Mr. Loeschwan, the 
honorable gentleman alluded to, or Dr, 
Kemp, previous to October 1808, the 
sinallest conception of one of them. 
One further observation permit me, 
“ir,to make before I close. I have been 
even to understand, that since the pa- 
et atop sp: three alterations have 
rn P ace jn the instrument, An ad- 
ne string has been added to the four 
owing tqnes, viz. B.C. flat, B. sharp, 
we brim The order of the pedals 
me 1 acon changed, and an index, I 
©. been informed, has been added. 


Mr. Johnes, on economical Bread. 4)! 


To these three alterations I make no pre. 
tensions, therefore they may have bees 
the assistance received “trum an honors 
able gentleman and Dr. Kemp,” to which 
Mr. Loeschman, in his reply, alludes. 
‘Thomas Grenvilim 
13, Store-street, Be dford-square, 
April 14, 1812. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
‘Ta time like this, when bread corn 
is Hot only at an exceedingly high 
price, but not enough even to be had, m 
our makets; and, when this misfortune 
is apparently on the increase, without @ 
prospect of any help coming to us from 
the Continent, it behoves every persun 
not only to practise a strict economy, but 
to endeavour by every means to lessen 
the consumption of wheat. Itoas ov this 
principle that I trouble you with this 
letter, to inform vou of a mode of making 
bread, that increases prodigious!y its 
quantity, and adds, as I tluiih, to is 
goodness. 

Tread in a newspaper, the title of 
which [am sorry to have furgotien, a 
method of making bread, that appeared 
to me somarvellous, | doubted the tacts, 
and determined to trv it. I have the 
pleasure to say, that it has auswered an 
every respect, and it 1s now the bread 
used by mvself and fainiiv, and [ thnk 
the public should also be made acquaited 
with the process, [cis sunply thiss te 
every five pounds of doar add one pound 
of rice, but the rice must he holed over 
a slow fire until it becomes bike a jellv. 
You then, when lukewarm, add the 
barm, and mix up your bread; should 
the sponge be too thick, you add a sus 
ficiency of lukewarm water. By tns 
mode thirty pounds of flour and s« 
‘pounds of rice wil make eighteen quare 
tern loaves, of four pounds and one quar 
ter each, T. Joanes. 

Hafod, April 23, 1812. 

P.S. The 5!b, of four make 8lb. of brea4, 
but when mixcd with a pound of rice, 1241b. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Mogosine. 
SIR, 

N your Number 224, I have found a 
I letter addiessed to you by an ano- 
nymous author, who signs himself, “ Com- 
mun Sense,” a title whiclicannot take the 
lead, as he seems to inter, in a science 
founded only on facts, and these so nu- 
merous, that the greatest part of the life 
of a naturalist ought to be spent in ob- 
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but over a great part of the surface of 
the earth: winie the author has not nade 
any such observations. But, as 1 hope 
that his view 10 communicating to you 
his ideas, has been to receive the re. 
marks of others, [ take the liberty of 
answering him through your channel. 
If this object referred only to natural 
history, it would have little attracted ny 
atrention; but the systemn of the author 
involves a question interesting to every 


man, namely, heze remole is the origin of 


the human race on our glove. 

The author himself has not studied the 
present state of the surface of the earth, 
and he appears even not to have taken 
notice that many other have published 
their observations; for, In the beginning 
of this letter, speaking of Mr. Parkin- 
son's paper,* in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Geological Suciety, 
he says, “ that it has in a special manner 
excited our dormant interest.” He there- 
fore appears to be unacquainted with the 
great number of successive works, con- 
taining facts, by which ** Commun Sense” 
must be directed. 

Mr, Parkinson, with whom I have 
entered into correspondence since he has 
been so kind as to send mea copy of his 
paper, has given an account which, from 
my own observations, I know to be ac- 
curate, of the diferent kinds of strata, 
and of the organic bodies they contain, 
in the southern parts of England, prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood of London; 
ond the author, i his tirst page, gene- 
ralises Mr. Parkinson’s observations in 
the following manner: 1. The surface 


of this island, perhaps of the whole of 


Europe, and of all lands, has been ex- 
posed to the action of the sea, or has 


been covered with the sea. 2. Beneath 


the undulation of the soil, and the re- 
mains ot the sea, are to be found whole 
strata of Jand ammals and vegetables. 
3. These layers of jJand and marine ree 
mains, are 1m some instances placed al- 
ternately one overanother, 4. These re- 
mains often consist, in Europe, of ani 
mals and vegetables peeuliar to the 
tropics, and often of species become ex- 
tinet, 

The author, who has not himself ob- 
served any of the above phenomena, 
resting only on the parual observations 
of Mr. Parkinson, which are exact in the 
ginal! field which he tas surveyed, ate 
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me We believe the writer alluded to Mr. 
arkinSon's gecat work of Organic Remains, 
ee horror, 


Mr. De Luc tn Reply to Common Sense. 
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tempts to form a general system of the 
revolutions of the earth, expressed 
following manner:—“ [t 
the process employed, Curing thee 
changes, must severaily have ennployed 
in the ordinary Course of nature, mans 
thousands of years. Hence, the elobe 
seit must have existed for UES anienor 
to the common interpretation of the 
Mosaic Chronology. Hence the diticuiy 

of reconciling facts with the orthodow 

in religious faith. Hence, it appears, tha: 

philosophy and reason have been forced 

to bend before scriptural 1aterpretatios, 

particular constructions, erroneous trans 

Scriptions of scripture. Aud hence too, 

all the mistakes and absurdities whicd 

have disgraced this branch of plilosophi- 

cal investivation.” 

Continuing on this subject, he gives 
the fullowing general view of what be 
intends to establish. ‘ Should I be able 
to adduce a series of natural causes—of 
great and never-failing Causes—of causes 
equal to the evFects—and of causes which 
must have acted, and must lave produced 
all these effects at intervals of ten thou 
sand years; the concurrence of pheno- 
mena, of tradition, of effect, and of these 
necessary causes, will, I should imagine, 
amount to something lke aemonstre 
tion.” I shall come hereafter to the 
cause he assigns of these repetitions, in 
periods of ten thousand years, of the re 
turn of the sea upon the lands, by which 
the antiquity of the human race 1s il 
volved in that of the earth itself. | 

Before [I come to his system, I wil 
shew that the difficulty really proceeds 
only from a misconception of the tr 
chapter of Genesis ; which, however, has 
not been general; for it had been already 
observed by some critics, as I have ex 
plained in my geological works, that It's 
an obvious error to take the word mea- 
ing day, in this chapter, fur the space o! 
time corresponding to our four-ande 
twenty hours; while it is evident, from 
the whole tenor of the context, that 
means only a period of undetermin , 
length. Thisis obvious by the tollowing 
reasons:—1. The sun which measure 
natural days, appears only on the fourth 
of those mentioned in this chapter, a. 
consequently it could not have oe 
mined the length of the three pane. 
—2. Our days of twenty-four hours 7” 
measured from one morning fe ooo 
inorning, or from one evening (0 ae 
evening; while the days ol this om 
are measured from morning to seni 
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ing expressing the beginning of a period, 
aud the evening its end.—3. I have given 
many examples, in Other chapters of Ge- 
nesis, that the same words, meaning 
day, morning, and evening, are used for 
periods, their beginning and their end, 
rhe length of which must be determined 
hy the circumstances; sach, for instance, 
as the works of each day in the first 
chapter. 

Thus, therefore, the earth may have 
existed a great many ages before God 
created man: and I have described in 
the British Critic, in letters addressed to 
Prof. Blumenbach, of Gorttinguen, the 
successive effects of known causes during 
each of the above. But, as soon as the 
Mosaic account introduces man as the 
inhabitant of the earth, whose history 
becomes the principal object of the sa- 
cred writer, the chronology is expressed 
Ly natural days, weeks, months, years, 
and generations,, Now, this chronology 
is submitted to the control of effects 
produced on the earth, during that time, 
hy known physical causes. 1 may there- 
fore invite the author, who regrets his 
difficulty of reconciling facts with the 
orthoduxy of religious faith, to study the 
works to which T shall refer, and first to 
follow me here in the examination of this 
grand object. In doing which, I hope 
he will find, that his doubts are owing to 
bis having imagined causes and effects 
which do not exist. 

Hlis hypothesis rests undoubtedly on 
a fact, that of a motion of the earth 
changing yearly the point of its peri- 
helion, calculated to return to the same 
point of the heaven in a period of 20,931 
years, which period he considers as di- 
vided into four parts; and he supposes 
the perihelion aud aphelion to have 
the effect of raising the level ef the ocean, 
while the intermediary points have the 
opposite effect. Such is the grand cause 
Which he has imagined, and only to ex- 
plain the phenomenon described by Mr. 
Parkinson, on some parts of England; 
of alternate layers of sea and land re- 
inains, which he explains by the rise of 
the level of the ocean, towards the points 
of the perihelion and aphelion, and its 
fall on the intermediate points. I shall 
only quote what he says (p. 121) of the 
period in which we are at present. 

After he has mentioned, in general, 
a a 20,951 years, the same periods 
a enotnena are repeated, he thus 

tides: “On remarking on these 
ee epochs, it is evident, that 

ow (in 1812) advanced a little 
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beyond the middle of a period of nearly 
7000 years; during all which time the 
maxima of the centripetal and centri. 
fuga! forces lie in the southern hemi« 
Sphere, deluging, overwhelming, and 
Changing, the surface of the land: an 
operation which has been proceeding at 
least 4000 years past, and which will 
continue for other SOOO years, with little 
abatement of cause and force. Of course, 
during this prodigious time, a contrary 
effect has taken place in the northern 
hemisphere, from which the waters have 
been drawn off to produce the maxima 
of the balance of forces required in the 
southern hemisphere.” 

I am sorry that the author, applying 
to geology for his amusement, but un. 
‘doubtedly wishing neither to fall himself, 
nor to lead his readers, into errors, since 
he has not devoted his time to the study 
of that extensive science, has not at 
least consulted the works of celebrated 
geologists, such as De Saussure and De 
Dolomieu, who have described accu- 
rately what they have observed in various 
parts of the continents: to their works [ 
may add my own, which have the same 
character; the first of which, under the 
title of © Histoire de la Terre, et de 
l’ Homme,” «as published in 1780. These 
works, itis true, were published on the 
continent; but l published since, in Lone 
don, four volumes on the same subject: 
the first in 1809, which is an Elementary 
Treatise on Geology. In 1810, I pub- 
lished also one volume of Geological 
Travels on the Coasts of the Baltic, and 
of the North Sea: lastly, in 1811, two 
volumes of “ Geological Travels in 
England.” In consulting these works, 
the author might have found, that the 
only office of uninformed “ Common 
Sense,” in this science of facts, can be 


‘to judge, what degree of credit is to be 


given to those who relate what they say 
they have observed, Afier this general 
remark, I can only point out to the au. 
thor some classes of facts, which may 
lead him to seek for more knowledge, by 
a recurrence to the works above-meu- 
tioned, 

Cluss 1.—The whole of his system 
consists in certain pretended alternations 
of the ocean, overflowing the lands, and 
retreating from them, This he concludes 
from alternate remains of land and sea 
productions, accumulated on the same 
spots. There are many more instances 
of this generat phenomenon than the 
author is aware of; he does not appear 
to have taken notice of what [ have 

3G proved 
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roved in my works, that our coal-beds 
an been produced by the mineralisa- 
tion of peat-mosses, formed on lands 
which afterwards have sunk under the 
level of the sea. 

This is the greatest phenomenon of 

land and sea products, existing on the 
same spots of our lands; the former be- 
ing attested by the vegetables found on 
the surface of the coal-beds, and the 
Jatter by marine shells contained in the 
strata above and under the coals. But, 
if the author had known this origin, and 
read Mr. Williain’s Account of his Survey 
of Coal-bedsin England and Scotland, he 
would have been informed, that thev are 
merely as scattered patches upon various 
sorts of stony strata, with which they 
themselves have undergone many suce 
cessive catastrophes, by fractures, an- 
gular movements of the divided parts, 
and partial subsidences. These catas- 
trophes evidently prove, that the internal 
dart of the globe was cavernous; and [ 
ae shewn,in my works, that this cause 
explains all the phenomena observed on 
ils surface. 

Now, from the observations of many 
geologists, as well as from my own, the 
case is the same on the continents, where 
we observe many suci patches of alters 
nate remains of sea and Jand, laid over 
stony strata, and having also undergone 
with them the catastrophes above de- 
scribed. If, therefore, the author had 
been informed of these general facts, he 
could net possibly have conceived, that 
the ocean, invading the lands so slowly, 
as to be 50,000 years in ascending, and 
as much in retreating, had left signs of 
these alternate motions only on some 
scatiered spots. Besides, nothing in that 
slow cause cap explain the grand phe- 
nomenon of the shattered state of all the 
Strata, 

Class 2.—Another circumstance of 
which the author appears totally ignorant 
a8, that, since the sea has occupied its 
present bed, no stony strata have been 
formed in it. M. de Saussure was the 
first who explained the origin of our 
Strata, but all ny observations have con. 
firmed it. The imgredients of the strata 
which constitute the whole known mass 
of our continents, were produced in a 
period when the sea, on a former bed, 
contained them im a state of mutual 
Gissalution with water, whence they were 
separated by chemical precipitations ; 
which, being successively of various 
kinds, some consolidated into our stony 
Sirata, otuer formed soft strata, such as 
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clay and marl, and the latest were of 
sand, 1 he successions of the strata wer 
diiierent in different parts of the anciey 
sea, but they covered each other in eat 
of these parts; so that the upperinos 
only would be known to us, had they not 
undergone the catastrophes; in cous. 
quence of which their sections appear ia 
vast abrupt faces of the mountains, wher 

we see the order of their successive fy». 

mation. This general fact, acknowle!ze4 

by every geologist, must overturn in the 

mind of the author the fancied idea, that 

substances, thus constituting the whole 

known mass of our continents, have beer 

brought over the land by in-roads of the 

ocean in periods returning every 50,00) 
years. 

Class 3.—The author says, (p. 120) 
“Tam aware that the question of the 
equilibrium of the waters of the oceay 
has not escaped the observation of some 
acute philosophers. But it is the equ 
librium of the two hemispheres, rathe: 
than a local equilibrium, which is of con- 
sequence in these operations of nature. 
The northern hemisphere cannot be made 
to contain the water of the southern 
hemisphere, without overwhelming a 
large portion of the land; and this wi! 
be required whenever the perihelion 
point moves through the four northern 
signs.” What the author indicates here 
as having been calculated, is the pheno 
menon of the tides, the causes of which 
are well known, and their effects sub- 
mitted to calculation. As for those pre- 
tended accumulations of the ocean 00 
one hemisphere, while it retreats from 
the other, no real fact, or known cause, 
can afford a ground of calculation. But 
besides, I shall inform the author ol 
some facts by which he may judge how 
much his hypothesis is groundless. 

The chain of Mount Jura, rising @ 
some parts more than 4000 feet above 
the plain, and 5000 above the sea, !s 
composed of strata, mostly of “aa 
stone: they are perfectly parallel toe 
other in their masses, a proof that they 
have been successively produced by pres 
Cipitation; but they have endergent 
catastrophes above described, for ed 
are broken, their separate masses “ 
undergone angular movements, poi 
some places, to have become near 4 7 
tical; and, a great many masses . 
intirely sunk, their disappearance 
produced the vallies. However, | 
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marine bodies; and the liquid of the sea 
aust have undergone Changes during the 
eriod of their formation, since the 
warine animals are seen to change from 
stratum to stratum, Such is the state 
of many other parts of Europe, which I 
have also observed. 

| come now to other chains of moun- 
tains, consisting of a succession of strata 
of different natures, and [ shall fix on 
the Alps. This chain has eminences 
which rise 23,000 feet above the sea, 
presenting their sections externally, in 
consequence of the strata; and from 
these sections it may be judged that gra- 
nite, porphyry, and other stones of the 
same class, are the first of the known 
strata which were formed, and were 
succeeded by those of various kinds of 
schisti: none of these contain organic 


remains, which appear only in the sub- 


sequent lime-stone strata. But the mass 
of all these strata has undergone such 
catastrophes, that the latest, having fallen 
sidewise, form ridges on the outer sides 
of the central chain, which is composed 
of the strata first produced. Now, in 
ascending these external chains of cal. 
careous strata, I have found them to 
contain marine bodies up to the height of 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
The author might have found these facts 
related in well-known geological travels, 
and, had he compared them with his by- 
pothesis, he. would have found it abso- 
lutely imaginary. 

Class 4.——But there is an intermediate 
proof that those risings of the ocean, on 
one polar hemisphere, with correspon- 
dent sinkings on the opposite, do not 
exist. The author says, (p. 120,) “ that 
the present epoch of the great southern 
licination, will last till the perihelion 
point arrives at 113 degrees of south de- 
Clination, that is, it will continue during 
the progress of that point through four 
compleve sigus, or 6,977 years, of which 
\as the sun’s perihelion is in 9} degrees 
VP) 4070 have already elapsed.” 

he last part of this period has been 
then within the observation of men, who 
‘ave Low inhabited the earth a sufficient 
“me to see these supposed progresses of 
the Ocean rising ou the southern hemi- 
sphere, and falling on ours; therefore, let 
&s Come to facts, 
is he actions of the sea on its shores 
ee known, When the tides 
a they propel against the coast the 

o0 which they roll, which falls 


y ing-ti 
— the flat; so that the ebbing-tides 
‘© Without carrying back that sand, 
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which accumulates along the coast, with 
the sediments that rivers bring to the sea, 
which the sides retain there, Hence 
resuit prolougations of the coast, or new 
lands, yaining on the sea. ‘These lands 
have begun from a determined line of 
grounds on which the tides have never 
ascended; they are visibly the original 
coasts of the continents, as their com- 
position is totally different from that of 
the soils produced by the sediments of 
the tides and the rivers, 

Now, all around the continents, from 
north to south, these new lands, some of 
which are of an immense extent, are 
absolutely horizontal. Therefore no 
change has happened in the level of the 
sea during this last period mentioned by 
the author. I have observed the news 
lands in many parts of the north, west, 
and south, of Europe; and it is well 
known that it is the same on the southern 
coasts of the continent; as all around 
Africa, in the vast Delta of the Ganges, 
and inthe extensive savannas of southe 
east America, produced by the sediments 
of the rivers which have their discharge 
in that sea; these sediments being de- 
tained by the sides along the coasts, All 
these new lands are even 80 horizontal, 
that they continue to be frequently overs 
flowed by the sea, and they cannot be 
enjoyed in security without strong dikes 
against the sea or the rivers. There. 
fore, these pretended alternations of the 
level of the sea, rising and falling slowly 
in any part of the globe, are absolutely 
contradicted by an obvious and known 
fact. 

Class 5.—But there are also abundance 
of data with respect to the time elapsed 
since the existence of our continents. 
And here I invite the author, who ap- 
pears to see with cuncern a difficulty of 
reconciling facts with the orthodoxy of 
faith, to consider what I shall briefly 
repeat, which he might have fouod, with 
many clear details, in the geological 
works above mentioned. 

I shall repeat here, that there has been 
a first period of undetermined length, 1 
which all the known strata have been 
formed, by chemical precipitations from 
the liquid of the sea, on a tormer bed, 
which bed, by the retreat of the sea, has 
become our continents, wherein we find 
marine exuvie from the top of high 
mountains, down to a great depth in the 
plains. It as demonstrated, moreover, 
that this change of the bed of the sea 
has not been the effect of a slow retreat, 
but of a sudden revolution on the globe, 
$G2 Now, 
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Now, if all the circumstances which have 
attended this revolution, are found to 
coincide exactly with the description of 
the event of the deluge in Genesis, it is 
impossible to doubt that, to this event, 
our continents have owed their exis- 
tence. 

This, therefore, characterises a new 
era in the duration of our globe, the 
distance of which is fixed by many kinds 
of chronometrical scales, originating from 
that very epoch. One of these scales 
belongs to the coasts, and is afforded by 
the new lands above described ; for their 
progress is, in most of them, intermixed 
with historical monuments, ascertaining 
some parts of this progress produced 
within Enown times, which may he come 
pared with the whole amount, from the 
point clearly marked wheuce it began, at 
the birth of our continents; or, in other 
words, at the epoch of the deluge. 

But the surface of the continents 


themselves furnishes a great number of 


such chronometers, which I have de- 
tailed in my works, of which, however, I 
shall give here only a few examples. 
When the new continents appeared, va- 
rious causes began to act on them, the 
etlects of whieh was also progressive, and 
they are still in action, from the top of 
the mountains down to the sea-coasts. 
Gravity is one of these causes; it acts on 
abrupt faces of the mountains, which 
present the sections of deeply shattered 
strata, and are incessantly crumbling 
down by wet and frost: the falling masses 
accumulate at their feet, against which 
they rest, in the form of slopes ; and the 
progress of these slopes is indicated by 
that of vegetation on their surface. The 
next of the above powerful causes con- 
Sists in running waters, which propel the 
materials falling into their bed, and de- 
posit them in all the places where they 
siacken their course; thus forming along 
them new tands, or savannas, 

The study of these, and all other pro- 
gressive effects on the surface of the cone 
tinents is so essential, for the knowledge 
o; what has heen operated on the earth 
by physical causes, that [have dedicated 
above fifty vears of my life tu travels 
over creat parts of the continents, from 
the lighest mountains, down to their 
vaileys, along their abrupt faces, and the 
Course of torrents aud rivers: describing 
accurately all the phenomena, aS may be 
seen in my published Travels. Now, the 
mnvariable result of these de:erminations 
of so many ditferent effects, produced by 
known aad still acting Causesy cannot 
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admit of the supposition, that: 
continents have existed | 
determined by the histor 
the generations from Noah 
in the book of Genesis; which iS the 
most direct and uncontrovertible Drool 
of the inspiration of this sacred book. 

I hope that the author, who bad pe. 
luctantly abandoned his faith, will see be 
had no reason for his doubts: ang le 
glad also that the publication of my ay. 
swer to him may efface the impression 
which he must be sorry to have produced 
on some uninformed readers, I mus: 
warn him, however, against giving way 
to his imagination, on a first reading of 
these pages; for they are founded on 
tacts detailed in the works which | have 
pointed eut. He must therefore read 
and study these works, if it be only for 
his own sake, before he attempts an an. 
swer, not properly to me, but to the 
facts contained in them. 

Windsor, I. A. De Lve. 
Apri 16, 1812. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

HE times and the poor’s rates 

show that, instead of an insufli- 
cient, we have an oppressive, population, 
who actually want employ, and thata 
larger annual draught of men would bea 
relief instead of an evil to the country, 
as leaving more channels of employment 
for married men with large families. 
So says your correspondent R. S. T. in 
your last number, p. 238. And for 
what is this annual draught ?—lIs it tor 
the colonization of new and uncultivated 
countries; for spreading the blessings ot 
existence over distant and uninhabited 
regions of the earth, aad making the 
children of men sing for joy ?— Ob : no 
thing like it, it is to fan the flame of “ 
already too extensive fire, (o reduce 4 
number of our species because, —- 
our manufactures are depressed, our trade 
almost ruined, and the usual —— 
industry dried up. I have — 
period of this anonymous correspoP his 
entire (what pity it is be did not ~- “ 
name! an eminent one no —_— 
remark upon it, that I trust an ope 
not a reader of your Magazine 
found who does not feel indignant a 
sentiment therein contained. He Pp . 
viously tells us that deciamations ae 
war are follies of ignorance oF fanatics “ 
to declaim against war I have ve per 
intention, but I may certainly 
mitted to put a case. Supposs 


he preseng 
OUZEr than i, 
iCal details oj 
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Suppose a wild coxcomb had spent 
one half of a large and valuable patri- 
qony im extravagance, gaming, riot, and 
jepauchery; and that, at the end of 
ewenty years, be found what remained to 
jvm of bis income, after paying interest 
ty the mortgagee and other expences, 
ould not conveniently support his accu- 
mulating family, whose welfare he had 
ail glong a vood deal neglected, and by 
‘equently quarreling with his neighbours 
he had made himseif many enemies, so 
that his children were almost starving, 
and he cou'd hardiy tell what to do with 
them. Now will your correspondent R, 
s, f. maintain that to shoot or hang 
‘ie young and least useful part of them 
iy not only expedient but just, to save 
the remunder from starving ?—Will he 
yot rather bid him retrace his steps, 
amerce himself of many comforts, and 
ws soon as possible, cunsistent with his 
own safety and well-being, make peace 
with his neighbours; and, until all these 
means have been tried, and every other 
possible expedient, surely he can have no 
justitiable plea for the subduction of bhu- 
man life in any way whatever, 

lf this reasoning apply to the indivi- 
dual, why not to communities? It is, I 
am afrad, a lamentable truth, that our 
population is now too great for our pre- 
sent policy, but let us only consider by 
what means it has become so, and the 
remedy 1s as obvious as just, and capable 
of beag apphed—— No,” says Pride, 
“[ wilinot consent to that;” “ Away with 
the babler!” cries Honour; and Glory 
exclaims, Behold my heroes.” Thus, 
between the trio, reason and common 
setise are put to silence; but Mugna est 
Veritus, et prevalibet. * 

Huntspill, James JENNINGS, 
April 14, 1812. 
pee Se antl 
Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

_ convinced, from long expe- 

neuce, that nearly all our bene- 
soent lustitutions Originate ina few crude 
reilections, thrown out by enthusiastic 
udividuals, who seem intended by nature 
to think rather than to act, the close 
obsei vers, the attentive spectators, of the 
“vumunity; [ shall use litthe ceremony 
~' Tequeting a piace in your Magazine 
“Fr Sune suggestions on a subject of the 
Fealest National importance, no less than 
* concerns the anterests of humanity, 
Sur duty as moral agents, and our justifi- 

: 5 , 

a religious people. In England 


CaLLON as 
We Gad a conc. ‘omen’ 
“Gud a cous:derable disposition to eme 
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brace whatever is right, as a public body, 
much private vietue, and much patrint. 
ism; we have Samaritan and strangers, 
friend’s societies, benevolent ones, of 
almast as many sorts as there are misfor. 
tunes in the world, Charity seems with 
us really to stand on an eminence, and 
looks roand for vbjects the most distant, 
and doubtless, were not it impossible toor- 
ganize human imstitutions so as to pre- 
vent abuses, there would be but little 
suffering humanity in this island. The 
injuries even of our climate ave indus 
triously obviated by those who do not 
“ teel what wretches feel,” and our moral 
disorders are as generously pardoned and 
assisted as our physical ones; even that 
crror, which an excess of virtue has 
dvomed to too severe reprobation, from 
the delicacy of the female mind, has its 
asylums; and the Lock and the Mugda- 
len’s walis do not disdain the cry of the 
repentant prostitute, 

They know that these errors ori- 
ginated in the assault of the passions on 
ignorance, backed by the dark seductive 
measures of bad men, local associations, 
mutual irregularities, constitutional pro- 
pensities, too early employment in 
manufactories, bad or no education, the 
nevlect of instruction trom the clergy of 
their different sects, the abandonment of 
their natural protectors, want of food, 
want of raiment, even sickness has often 
its share in those assaults that bring fe. 
mates to ruin, by the very means in- 
tended for their benefit, and that of the 
whole world, 

Yet this great evil is but partially pro- 
vided against, and is suffered, I may 
almost say, to present not the least se- 
ductive part of its example before the 
eyes of virtue in the open streets. And, 
while the capital of the Roman ponttls 
has been for ages purged of this infamy, 
the public ways of the metropolis of 
protestant Europe exhibit meritricious- 
ness in all its forms, under the eyes of 
the magistracy ; while a theatre, licensed 
by the sovereign of a reformed religion, 
has a lobby built expressly to be inha- 
bited like an upper hell, through which 
vur sons and daughters are destined to 
pass before the allurements of unblush- 
ing impudence, and our wives of every 
rank to be elbowed as they go and return 
from theatrical amusements, by beings 
who, under the mask of beauty and ele- 
yance, are, for any thing they know, 
destined to rival their charms, and spread 


infection over the inconsiderate part of 


To 


their families. 
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To correct such national abuses, T fear 
we must wait until we find a minister 
who cares a little more for the morals of 
the subject, and less for the revenue, 
(that infinite source of evil both moral 
and political,) than we have hitherto 
seen. And, until that day arrives, Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth must continue to 
exhibit scenes that would disgrace Ota. 
heite, and every heathen port on this 
globe. We may, however, do much to- 
wards repairing these evils, and much 
towards loosening their foundations. 
Laws protecting our infant manufacturers 
would be very useful towards checking 
the first buds of impurity; restrictions 
on improper public conduct should di- 
minish the spread of example; withdraw. 
ing licences from houses of evil resort 
sull more; but most of all we should 
lessen the excess of the injury to society, 
by giving a guarding education to females 
m our public schools, and offering re- 
wards to industry, which would promote 
competence, and lessen greatly thereby 
the temptation to criminal modes of sup- 
port.—These are all palliatives, and many 
more might be suggested and promoted 
by medical men, some of which Dr. 
Beddoes did not overlook, and others in 
foreiyn convents have been found to be 
of considerable utility. 

But there is one remedy for the disor- 
ders which these disordinate beings (the 
dupes of their own ignorance and mis- 
regulated passions) have ever found to 
be an infallible remedy, which some 
modern governinents have espied and put 
in practice with considerable success, 
of the benefit of which I have been 
witness in Italy and Fngland ; but which, 
Strange to tell, has, from want of insight 
into the human character, or through 
the influence of popular prejudice, been 
hitherto entirely overlooked by societies 
expressly formed for the purpose of re- 
forming female prostitutes; and at this 
hour | do not believe a penitentiary esta- 
bhishment has yet thought of patting the 
keyestone to the great work of reforma- 
tion of manners, by the ceremony of legal 
matrinony, 

A pian so novel here will naturally 
strike many of vour readers with astos 
nishment, as it has always surprised every 
one at first to whom I have communi- 
cated an account of the success of it 
abrond; bet a litte reflection will shew 
us that there is nothing Impracticable in 
it, nor any thing so very injudicious, 
where there is real penitence; tor Christ 
hunseif taught his disciples nut to despise 
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a female under these cireums 
Not to go, however, $0 far back for ¢, 
ples, let us consider the ature of “ 
kind, and what they daily do, toes 
cases where there is not always $0 me, 
certainty of repentance: is it not wee 
rious, that numbers of women, who have 
led hives Very Incorrect, are continual 
provided for in this manner, even amos, 
the most polished ranks of life; tha 
many go Off as a contingency witha place, 
or pension, and sometimes even with the 
livings of the church! Men are mes 
in every rank the same ; and men of |i: 
tle delicacy, or strang philosophy, cali , 
what you will, are perhaps as likely to be 
found in the dower classes of life as tie 
higher. Where the interests and happs 
ness of society are to be served, we mas 
hot too nicely scrutinize the motives of 
action ; and, if the attractions of beauty 
and innocence are allowed to be honour. 
able ones in forming the most allowed 
alliances, let us not too severely censure 
those who are Jed, by repentant youth 
and beauty in tears, to less approved 
but equally legal connections, 

In toreigu establishments, of the sort 
I allude to, they receive into the peniten- 
tiary houses such as are. young, attrac- 
tive, and friendless, in preference to fe 
males more advanced in lite, or less in 
teresting ; fur their motives are, first to 
subtract the least criminal, and of course 
less incorrigible, subjects; next to dim 
nish the number of those who offer the 
greatest temptations to heated young 
people ; and, lastly, to encrease the bene- 
fits society is likely to reap from the in- 
stitution, by multiplying the numbers 
rapidly of those who are most likely to 
receive the benefit of procuring an hos 
nest establishment, through the medium 
of personal charms, united with real con 
trition and a restored character. 

They have also anotber reason for se 
lecting those which are the most attrac. 
tive, as they consider them as in some 
degree less criminal, having beep more 
exposed to the arts of seduction ; but they 
never refuse any one who asks their pr» 
tection, and out cf those advanced 1! 
life they find often useful servants 
active coadjutors. 

The on or as I was informed, of 
procuring husbands for the pemtents™ 
Italy is very simple; they are seen during 
service on fixed days, and any proper 
aged man, wanting a wife, may aut 
duced to whichever he chuses @ ! 

rom whom he 
presence of the matron, from Whe the 
first receives her character, an¢ © 
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amount of the dota or portion allotted her 
by the Cameras which is seldom more 
tian a few Sequins, perhaps at most ten 
pounds sterling. With these smal por- 
cous they find the means of marrying 
of agreat many every year; in @ Coun- 
ry where a wie in general does little or 
wothing towards the maintenance of a 
wantiy. Surely then an this country, 
where the women of the lower classes 
conrbute by their labour so much, 
ere could be lutle doubt of superior 
success. 

Among the Jabouring and lower 
clisses, the object in marriage generally 
iy next to pleasing the eye, (which seems 
with them to be easily satistied;) the 
finding @ companion at home, who will 
prepare their trugal meals with cleanli- 
ness, repair their habiliments, and bring 
vp We children with care; and these ob- 
jects they often imtiust to women, who 
are by no means tree from immoral has 
bits, trom mere necessity ; and were there 
an assembly, such as we have described, 
open at ail times to their view, where 
al the subjects were, in consequence of 
proper discipline and religious advice, 
cousidered as effectually cured of their 


former evil habits, and convinced of the 


impossibility of a life of licentiousness 
procuring any thing but misery; many 
would gladly apply for partners in their 
labours in such a quarter, particularly 
from that class of men who marry froin 
necessity, as many do, and cannot be 
lung in chusing, having nothing but bread 
to offer. 

That women thus restored to society 
make very good wives, experience has 
long proved, being usually not only un- 
Commonly circumspect with regard to 
‘heir own conduct, lest they should fall 
uuder the reproaches of those who know 
tier origin, but many times actively 
engaged in preventing young women 
tom gliding into the unhappy situations, 
rom which a penitentiary like that I am 
‘commending alone could have recovered 
‘ef reputation and secured her repose. 
_ That such has been the fact I know 
‘rom the mouth of a female who married 
rom our Magdalen Hospital, and kept a 
shop for the sale of oysters near the 

yal Exchange, bringing up her chil- 
dren with strict attention to their morals, 
and warning every female, that her 
2 “ness brought there, to avoid habits 

at had been the cause of her early mis- 

in hfe, ‘To adduce many other 
“Mauces that have been related to me 
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would take up too much room in a paper 
like this, which is only meant to break 
ground in @ cause worthy of the utmost 
efiurts of society, a cause that many 
would gladly promote, but every one does 
not like to be the first in proposing ; 
lest, encountering the grossest aud vilest 
of prejudices, it should seem, in the eyes 
of the unfeeling and iron-hearted, to have 
the air of encouraging, nay rewarding, 
vice 5 let us not, however, be so cold te 
the interests of our species from motives 
thus tumid and selfish, we who have so 
short a lile-interest in the passing scene, 
let us rather meet the suggestions of tke 
spirié half way; and, casting away the 
fears of the world, in which we have 
so little a time to do good, start boldly 
any project that is likeiy to make this 
passage less painful to those who are to 
fullow us, especially when it tends 
to lighten the ioad of human sufferings 
through the medium of Christian bene- 
volence. 

Thus far it appears to me that a plan, 
founded on the principles here lard down, 
under patient and wise management, 
would be the only one likely to attain 
the end in view, viz. a thorough retor- 
mation of manners, occasionally, among a 
deluded and wretched class of women, 
whose errors, as things now are, are pus 
nished but too severely. But it may be 
asked, from whence are to spring the 
funds destined to attain the end, espe- 
cially if success attend the experiment: 
to this I shall only reply, that the object 
is well worthy the attention of an en- 
lightened legislature, and a virtuous ma- 
gistracy, in every point of view, inso- 
much, that, if on investigation it should 
be found to be plausible enough to at- 
tract general attention, I cannot doubt 
that every aid would be afforded by the 
state. But, should that fail, and some 
serious individuals be induced to engratt 
this improvement on the original designs 
of penitentiary houses, I cannot have a 
doubt of its receiving a great support, not 
ouly from the impartial kindness of ventle 
minds, but also trom the consolation sucta 
a distribution of their wealth would im- 
port to breasts filled with remorse at 
having, in pursuing the gratification ot 
their passions, been the means of intlict- 
ing those cruel wounds on individuals of 
a sex too oredulous, that, but for their 
enticements, might have lived m hunvws 


and in happiness. 
Bristol, Grorcs CUMBERLAND. 


May 1, 1812. Te 
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To the Ediior of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
FEVEE reply of Amator, to my queries 
it respecting the chess-terms Gambit 
and Fou, is very obliging, but far from 
satisfactory. He supposes the term 
gambit to be derived from gambeto, ai 
tralian word, which is not in Baretti’s 
quarto dictionary, as written by Amator. 
|b find gambetta, a wooden leg; gambet- 
tare, to kick, &c.; and gambetto, thus 
employed, ‘to give the gambetto,” to 
trip up one’s heels, to give one a fall, &c. 
I have a book containing ten gambits, 
(with various erdings or back-games, ) 
each ot which, except the tenth, begins 
by the leading player’s moving, for 
his first two moves, the king’s pawn and 
the king’s bishop’s pawn, each two 
squares at once: the tenth gambit be- 
gins with “the kiny’s bishop’s pawn 2 
squares.” These yambits are called 
Studies of Chess, by Giochimo Greco, 
the Calabrian, 1656. As to the terms 
Jou and bishop, they were more probably 
applied on account of those pieces having 
suine accidental resemblance to a cap, or 
amitre. In Itahan the name is e/fiere, 
or standard-bearer; i German, daufer, 
runner oc courscr. Floping for some 
farther elucidation of the term gambit, 
and particularly to be informed which 
of the two pawns is called the gambit. 
pawn, and with due thanks to Amator, 
Tam, &c. A, Boporcau, 
Se 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
gpg [IT me to offer a few remarks, 
in reply to a correspondent (W. 
Singleton), m the last number of the 
Monthly Magazine, who objects to a 
phrase that occurs in the last rule of 
syntax, in Murray’s Grammar; and which 
is there produced as an example of im. 
proved construction, The foilowing is 
the rule that contains the sentence in 
question. ** All the parts of a sentence 
should correspond to each other: a re- 
guiarand dependent construction through- 
out should be carefully preserved. The 
fullowing sentence is therefore inaccu- 
rate: tle was more beloved, but not so 
much admired, as Cinthio. Here more 
requires (ian after it, which is no where 
found in the sentence, It should be, He 
was more beloved than Cinthio, bat not 
so much admired.” W. S, asks, does 
wot so, in this connected sentence, re. 
gure as after it as much as more requires 
tun ¥ And, though he has answered his 
Ow) question in the ailirmative, I trust 
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a further consideration of the ¢! 
will induce him to alter his Opinion 

It may be observed that, in wa 
tence, as stated ip thie rule in its inene 
rect form, the obvious and natural cop. 
Struction of the former member is He 
was more beloved as Cinthio, and Come. 
quently required the amended for a3 
pointed out afterwards. In such conus, 
rative sentences as that, in this consider, 
tion, it Is requisite that the ellipsis 
the former member should be Supplied 
but this is not always necessary with re. 
gard to the later. By Supplying tie 
former part, as directed in the abor 
rule, every possible difficulty and obscs. 
rity is removed; by supplying the latte: 
nothing 18 made better: at least this. 
generally the case. The sentence 
therefore properly corrected by Murray, 
** He was more beloved than Cinthio, \.’ 
not so much admired:” and it will, | 
think, be generally admitted that ti 
word so, in this construction, is so f 
from requiring as after it, that the clause 
is much better without it. Certain cv». 
junctions have undoubtedly correspu:- 
dent ones, but it is not always necessary 
that these should be expressed. 

In the same paper W. S. remarks, 
“It is to be wished that this author, 
(Murray) when he favors the public wi 
a new edition of his Grammar, would 
take some notice of the word as, in that 
pronominal sense which it often bears 
after such, where it supplies the place oi 
who or which, as in the following exan- 
ple, “The lips of talkers will be telling 
such things as pertain not unto them, 
&c. Now surely this writer cannot have 
examined any of the latter editions 0! 
Murray’s Grammar, or he would have 
known that nearly a page, in the smalle 
type, is devoted entirely to the explana- 
tion of the word as, when used i we 
pronominal sense alluded to. It is but 
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pUST, W hen a writer criticises the works v 


another, that he should consult the latest 
editions of such works before he offe' 
his criticisms to the public. W. S. « 
find, by reterring to the 22nd edition : 
Murray’s Grammar, p. 142, 9% My - 
octavo edition, p. 206, thatthe one 
explained the nature of as, ate > r 
plies the place of a penne 
usual perspicuity. J. ‘aYNEe 
Epping, 7th of 5th Monta, 1312. 
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mach of their ancient importance! They 
cease, according to this system, to be 
considered as the sole machinery of the 
miad, yet they are recognized as means 
by which many of the other powers or 
capabilitiesare brought into action, They 
aford the originals of our reminiscences 
and abstractions, but they do uot then. 
selves constitute either memory or ab- 
straction; and they enable us to sclect 
food and physic without being themselves 
the sensation either of hunger or sickness. 

A large proportion of our intellectual 
furniture iy unquestionably derived from 
the exercise and experience of the five 
senses. The mechanism producing these 
senses is, however, distinct from the corres 
syonding powers of perception, For exame 
ple, we have organs of sight, whose ar- 
rangement is perfectly understood ; but 
these organs are wholly distinct from the 
faculty ur perception which exists in the 
extension of the medallary systein, or 
in the retina, 

This sense of visual perception is 
wholly distinct from the organic struc- 
ture of the eye, and is a faculty brought 
into action and perceptive power by the 
mechanism of the eye. Thus a man born 
withadetect inthatorgan (with au opaque 
cornea or chystalline humour) possesses, 
notwithstanding, a faculty for perceiving 
objects of sight, which, however, lies 
dormant, and has sometimes been brought 
into action by operations on the organs, 
So with hearing and the other senses; 
they exist as faculties, although the 
mechanisin may be impaired by which 
they acquire impressions. Repair the 
mechanism, and the sense is re-produced. 
Ina word, the visual organs modify light, 
and bring it into contact with the sensi- 
tive power, or meduilary system in the 
retinas We are thus enabled to touch 


distant objects by the agency of light, 


while without the visual organ we could 
not modify light, so as to acquire the 
varied perceptions of sight. So without 
the oryanization of the ear we could not 
Giscriminate and measure vibrations 
Of air, nor could these come into contact 
with the sensitive, perceptive, or medul- 
lary system. 

lhe perceptive faculties, therefore, of 
seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, and 
fasting, are brought into action by 
their peculiar sets of organs. 

AND, IN LIKE MANNER, other faculties 
may éxest in the animal machine, which are 

ought into action by other secretions and 
tumuli, besides the five organs of the sense, 

Moxtury Mae, No, 297,” 
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andwhich are not derived from those organs, 
or their combinations and reflections ; 
while other powers are superadded to the 
senses of simple perception, producing new 
and exalted feelings beyond the appropriate 
simple perceptions; the united action of 
all these faculties produced by their proper 
stimuli, constituting and generating the 
tntellect, the passions, and all the mental 
phenomena of animals. 

The reader, who startles at so great an 
addition to the number of our indepen- 
dent powers, should recollect that it was 
the fault of the ancients to endeavor to ges 
neralize too much. We formerly re- 
cognized but four elements inthe material 
world, but we have recently decomposed 
and extended thei to between thirty and 
forty. The basis of the latter may, how- 
ever, afterall, be but one uniform substra. 
tum; and so the former may in like man- 
ner emanate from the ubiquity of one su- 
preme intelligence, or from simple are 
rangements of the medullary system, 
which may never be accurately analyzed 
by the remote and gross reasonings of 
man. | 
In regard to the several perceptions 
created by the various organs, it may be 
presumed, that their ditferences do not 
arise from a Variation of the perceptive 
faculty itself, but from a variety in the 
nature of the impression or stimulus, 
created by the secreting or preparatory 
powers of the organs themselves. 
Such preparatory power of those or- 
vans may be considered as analogous 
to the peculiar powers of glandular se- 
cretion, by which all the varievies of our 
structure are generated from the uniform 
liquids of chyle and blood. Hence it is 
probable, that the several perceptions 
consist only of one homogeneous capacity 
of receiving excitation, and that the 
difference in the perception arises solely 
from the organic preparation of the 
exciting stimuli. In fact, we have per- 
haps but ONE GENERAL SENSE, 
variously excited by the mechanism 
through which the exciting power 1s con- 
veyed; which homogeneous sense, it 13 
to be presumed, resides in the medullary 
system, and in its ramifications of the 
nerves. 

What then is mind? Thought! —W hat is 
thought? The consciousness of an impressi- 
on or perception!-—W hat is consciousness? 
The effect of a perception !—_- What is a 
perception? A mechanical effect on the 
organization of the senses.—What is the 
organization of the senses? Their mecha- 
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nism is well understood in the eye and 
ear, but it is known as an etlect in all the 
senses, and serves to produce perception 
or consciousness, and to generate resson. 
Cause and effect are equal in thisopera- 
tion as in all others, and we know as 
muchof this phenomenon asof most others 
in nature! An impression is mechani. 
cally communicated, and the result is 
perception, which perception is itself the 
thought—It is unnecessary that the per- 
ception should be communicated to any 
thing; or be any thing but thought 1isell; 
or that any thing should intervene be- 
tween the perception and the recoge 
nition of it. The argument in favor 
of a supernatural hypothesis founded 
on the assumed divisibility of the parts 
creating perception, is to the last 
degree irrelevant—the faculty of per- 
ception not being assigned to a divided 
or destroyed organ, bytto a properly con. 
stituted whole.—It is an organization 
wiichina pe rtect aud undiseased state, 
ercates perceptions—-but cut it in pieces, 
pulverize it, or disoider it, and it ceases 
to be equal to itsintended purpose.* 
Whatever may be the inherent nature 
of the sources of his ideas, they are suf- 
ficient to produce the ideas, and, in fact, 
they do produce them; aud thecetore, in 
relation to those ideas, they are as much 
realities as Our own existence, of which 
we have no knowledge but in our per- 
ceptions, or consciousness. To say that 
things have no existence, because we 
have no knowledge of them but in our 
ideas, is a mere play upon words. What 
means the term existence, but an inde- 
pendent power of producing ideas? We 
have no knowledge or conception of any 
existence, except that which has, or may 
have, the power of producing ideas; 
consequently, whatever has the power of 
affording an idea of something out of 
ourselves, evis!s in our own sense of the 
word existence,—and phantoms and de- 
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* Such arguments have their origin in 
man’s presumption, in constantly setting 
bounds to the power of bis Creator , and, as 
in this instance, maintaining that matter can 
have no properties but such as come within 
the power of his comprehension. What im- 
piety! What blasphemy !—Two centuries 
ago the catalogue of miracles wus much 
larger than at present, but we begin now to 
find hew ground tor worsh!pping the Deity in 
the pertect disposition of his secondary causes, 
insvead of reterring every thing unintelligible 
to his immediate agency. Through what a 
number of ages thunder wa; considered ai tbe 
@uciole anger of Jupiter! 


Intellects of Animals. 
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lusions are no except) 
conclusion, a Benen 

Thought, however, is not matter, h». 
an effect of matter, just as motion x... 
matter, but a modification of mates 
The question, whether thought is or jsp, 
matter, Is, in trath, as absurd as , 
would be to dispute whether time jo 
motion were matter! 

All ideas have their origin through ths 
senses, and these have a power of pi. 
ducing an impression which may be re. 
vived by association Or analogous reye. 
tition, in various degrees at future Pericnis, 
The cause of retention, or the me. 
chanical means by which transitory in. 
pressions are resproduced, is perhaps two 
subtle ever to come within the cogui. 
zance of maw. He may ascertain its 
principles, Ly observing its degrees in 
annals of various sensitive powers, and 
of peculiar habits and education; and these 
therefore are his sure and only sources 
by which to acquire this species of know. 
ledge. "The perceptions derived from the 
senses, and other taculties, would, how. 
ever; be useless without memory, and 
the creature would live in a state of per. 
petual infancy. Its experience would 
ailurd it no tore-warning, aud it would 
have to suffer from the same acc 
dents till it was destroyed. In like max 
ner itshould be able to infer hike dangers 
trom all similar causes, and to REASON 
BY ANALOGY, Or infer siinilar suiferings or 
pleasures from similar causes. Closely 
allied too with analogical reasoning, 
would be the sense of warning, or FORE 
KNOWLEDGE, or foresight; and hence the 
migration of birds, and various periodical 
and unerring signs afforded by the nso» 
phisticated experience of many amiss. 
All these, therefore, are so many powers 
essential to the well-being and part of We 
inherent constitution of every animal. 

These inferences that animals abstract 
and reason by analogy, are novel po- 
sitions, and will perhaps be disputed 
by egotists, and impious reasoner, 
who seek to limit the powers of the Deity 
to one class of his creatures—Not content 
with the miraculous subulty of their own 
intellectual secretions, and with the 
knowledge of their immortality, acquired 

=* : ; - over 
by the light of revclation—they o¥e 
look the most obvious properties ol wt 
mal intellects—the dread of exper 
dangers and analogous injuries—ond si 
their eyes against the evidence of on 
soning powers which they constant'y si 
hessj—=still arguing in regard to ae 
covered with hair, feathers, of they 
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cher do, or have done, with relation to 
men of ditierent colours or statures,— 

In regard, however, to the mere animal 
mind itself, it is not fit or necessury that 
should exist ia any mode distinct 
fom its nraterial organization.  Ettect 
and cause are equal in this process as 
iy allothers. ‘To suppose that mind or 
thinking is anv thing besides a modi- 
ged action of the bram, or medullary 
eystem, is to multiply the machinery of 
nature, and to cut off the connection 
hetween cause and effect.—An impres- 
sion enters the eve of a horse, and goes 
to the brain by a mechanical arranges 
ment with which we are weil acquainted , 
the impression produces an effect on 
the brain,which effect is of course the idea 
xself, and is called by us an impression 
yi the mind. We may call tt what we 
please; bot, in naked truth, it is simply 
the elect of the known mechanism of 
vision, acting on the brain of the animal; 
and that action on the brain is what we 
call a perception or idea, 

The notion, therefore, that the mind 
isa sort of vessel, is a false analogy, 
and has led to many mistakes and in- 
congruities of reasoners on these subjects. 
We have no evidence of any substance 
er focus of action called the mind, dise 
tinct from the faculties which exist in 
sensitive creatures, of being conscious 
of perceptions, and of being able to trea- 
mre experience.—-Perceptions are the 
elects of stimuli, producing those feel- 
ings called ideas or thoughts, just as one 
eud of a lever acts upon the other end; 
the brain in this case serving perhaps asa 
species of fuleruin; but no gross analogy 
can be adduced in regard to powers so 
subtle and 60 involved as those of animal 
intellects, 


The-creation, growth, and-maturity of - 


the mind, is extremely stow, and evi- 
dently GRapuat. How long a child is 
‘earning the use of its senses! low 
gradually he adds to their powers and 
precision! At length, having acquired 
one distinct perceptions, by what 
ow steps does he reason upon them! 
How many errors has he to correct, 
aud how often to repeat his correcs 
. ns | by what slow and gradual 
eps he generates powers of memory ! 
we eytete and imperfect, and fleeting, 
ne — verge recollections! Then 
ig » and how gradual bis progress 
op LATIN, generalizing, or reason. 
_— great the surprise of his 
lest et perceiving or hearing his 
*: sunple acts of this nature! How 
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many yoars he must still continue to 
learn before he thinks for himself, com. 
Lines various propositions, becomes ex- 
pert enough to detect error, forms new 
abstractions, and analyzes and exposes 
sophistry! Jlow distinct is each prece- 
ding stage of this tardy progress anid 
vast accumulation of powers from the 
following; and how immediately con- 
sequent and dependent is each fullowing 
Stage on those which went before! 

; The capability of unproving the 
faculties, and attaining various degrees 
of perfection, way not be inaptly com. 
pared to the various powers acquired 
by players on musical instruments, 
Qne performs slowly and awkwardly, 
and cannot execute shorter notes than 
semi-breves, minums, or crotchets, while 
another subdivides a bar into semi-qua- 
vers, and demiesemiquavers, with ease 
and sapidity.* So itis with the percep- 
tions, conceptions, and reasonings, of 
some men compared with other men, 
of men compared with auimals, and of 
animals compared with one another; 
and as well in regard to the diferent 
seuses as to their several degrees of power, 
Hence, therefure, arises the wonderful 
variety of the phenumena of the intellec- 
tual world, from the hydatid to the 
practical philosopher ! 

The broad general circumstances, 
therefore, which distinguish animals 
from vegetables, which also characterize 
animals themselves, and which serve, in 
my opinion, as the basis of a series of 
observations aud revsonings, on which to 
ground the science of metaphysics, are : 

1. 

A bodily structure which enables 
the animal to carry about its soil or 
nutriment in the cavity of the stomach, 
into which are turned the roots of the 
animal, instead of its roots being fixed 
in the ground, as in vevetables; and 
hence the power of LOCOMOTION. 

Oo 


A medullary system which, diffused 
or rauntied through the body as nerves, 
affords to the anunal the general sense 
or perception of FEELING. 

Corollary... Tie medullary system, cons 
sisting of the brain, spinal marrow, and 
nerves, appears to constitute the animal 
principle of life and perception; the 


— ——— oo or? 
——————— 


* It is worthy of observation, that the 
longest note known to modern music, was 
by the ancients called a breve, from its short- 
ness; but our modern singers and violin- 
players actually express sixty-fuur Doles 1a 
the time of the ancient oreve: 
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blood-vessels, muscles, absorbents, lac- 
teals, bones, and organs of sense, being 
only auxiliaries and subordinates, in 
the formation of animal bodies. That 
system is, in fact, the ANIMATED and 
ANIMATING PRINCIPLEwhich gives 
life, motion, and perception, to the body ; 
while the body itself serves to protect, 
sustain, and give effect to the energies 
of that principle. 

VOLITION excited and governed 
by the action of stimuli; of which sti- 
muli, the animal is therefore the mere 

atient. 

Coreilary. Man himself is the pa- 
tient of stumuli, physically exciting his 
medullary system, except when the 
powers of his reason or imagination 
transcend the influence of the stimuli, and 
his volitions consequently become inde- 
pendent of them. Indeed, the vari- 
ous degrees of this independence, in dif- 
ferent men and animals, constitute the 
sole difference in their intellectual as- 
cendency. Hence the acknowledged 
wisdom of subduing, by reason, the will 
and the passions, which, uncontroled, 
leave the animal the mere patient of 
stimuli. 

4. 

Peculiar organizations through which 
certain properties of natural bodies, tan- 
gible and untangible, are brought into 
contact with the nerves, serving to create 
particular PERCEPTIONS; as the eye 
for light, the ear for vibrations of air, &c. 

Corollary. To ascertain the powers, 
combinations, and effects of these local 
oiganizations in animal bodies, and to 
Observe their phenomena and uses, 
is consequently the proper business of 
metaphysical research and science, 
The number and the subtilty of those 
secreting organs which modify and con- 
duct the various powers of nature to the 
nerves, as vibrations of light, air, &c. 
together with certain intellectual powers, 
by which those perceptions are appropri- 
ated to future use by the faculties of nee 
mory, iagination, and reason, apparent 
ly creating all the varicties of intellect 
au the aninal creation. 





In freely discussing these subjects 
with the light of reason, and treating 
tuem as legitimate objects of curious 
inquiry, L studiously avoid that knowledge 
which is acquired by means of reveld- 
tion, and exclude the supernatural from 
considerations on subjects purely natural, 
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Objects of faith and of mere reason »: 
distinct, though hot necessarily ‘aaa 
tent ; and [ am anxious to be underston4 
as giving no Opinion on the revelation os 
Supernaturals, but to leave those po... 
undisturbed in the hands of theolonan. 
The knowledge which is derived from 
Revelation of the immortality of the 
human soul, is 1n no degree alfected by 
our reasonings on the nature of mind, 
The former IS A point of faith, and the 
revelation was expressly made to may 
as an act of divine benevolence, owin, 
to the imperfection of his reason \, 
arriving at sublime results which ar 
deemed so important to his temporal and 
eternal happiness. 
Common Sense. 

N.B. In the former part of this paper, : 
page 551, column 1, paragraph 3, line 1, fx 
senses, read faculties. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 

APPENING to be at the House of 
Lords a few days ago, when the 
royal assent was given to some Acts of 
Parliament, I was struck with the a- 
treme absurdity, that the king of England 
sbould communicate his consent to the 
enactment of a new law not in the hao- 
guage of Englishmen, but in the language 
of England’s bitterest enemy—in French, 
the language of Bonaparte! Nor was! 
Jess surprised, on accidentally seeing, 00 
the same occasion, a proxy of a peer ol 
England, to find that it was written, not 
in English, but in the language of a Ko 
man senator! Whence this folly? [s 
it to cherish the remembrance of Eng: 
land’s having been conquered and en- 
slaved by the Normans and by the Ro- 

mans? iat 

And why, I should like to inquve, 
are the dates of the votes of the Howse 
of Commons written in Latin, instead 
of being written, like the votes themselres, 
in English? ong 
Editor, would your readers think tt, " 
the date of this letter were written 1 on 
language, and the letter itself 1 another; 
can the same thing be less so ina public 
document? - , 

Well may we wonder, and well may ¥° 
inquire, why these absurdities are ol 
fered to continue; it may be because 
the alteration of them would be an 2t 
of reform—a monster so terrible (0 ra 
liament, that it seems to have closed 
doors even against its very shadow. i 

Kentish Toren, April 20, 181%. . 

i 


Childish and absurd, Mr. 
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Ty the Editor of the Monthiy Magazine. 

N reply to your correspondent, who 
] wishes to be informed how any of 
“er common oils can be so clarified as 
» become like pure water, the following 
is recommended, im 

A process for purifying fish oil. —Take 
one gallon of crude stinking oil, and put 
to it a pint of water, poured off from two 
ounces of lame, slacked in the air; stir 
the mixture up several times for the first 
twenty-four hours; then let it stand a 
day, and the lime-water will sink below 
the oil, which must be carefully separated 
from it. 

Another method for purifying it more 
coupletely—Take one galion of crude 
stinking ol, and mix with it a quarter of 
an ounce of powdered chaik, a quarter 
of an ounce of lime, slacked in the air, 
and haifa pint of water; stir them to- 
ycther ; and, when they have stood some 
hours, add a pint of water, and two 
ounces of pearl-ashes, and place the 
mixture over a fire that will juse keep it 
suumering, till the oil appears of a hight 
amber colour, and has lost all smeil, ex- 
cept a hot, greasy, soap-like scent. 
Tien superadd haif a pint of water, in 
wiich one ounce of salt has been dis- 
suived; and, having boiled it half an hour, 
pour the mixture into a proper vessel, and 
let it stand for some days, ull the eil and 
water separate. 

It this operation be repeated several 
umes, diminishing each time the quantity 
of ingredients one half, the oil may be 
viought to a very light cojour, and ren- 
ered equaily sweet with the common 
spermaceti oil, 

Oil, purified in this manner, is found 
to bura much better, and to answer 


better the purposes of the woollen ma- 
uulacture. 


sik, 


more unctuous, it may be rendered so 
by the addition of tallow or fat. 


Deptford, April18, 1812.  G.E.T. 
- —=—E 
40 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

77 doctrine of the fluxion of tides, 

lunar influence, motion of the 
earth, and, in fact, every circumstance 
wich operates on the aqueous elements, 
are, I believe, pretty generally known, 
Well ascertained, and commonly under- 
Stood ; but my course of reading on those 
subjects, has been very confined. In its 
“ireie, [ do not recollect to have met 
"ih an author who kas said any thing 
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to remove a question raised in my mind, 
the other day, by a very ingenious friend, 
who asked me, if I knew “ whether there 
was any, and what, difference in the 
height of tides, in any given lautude, oa 
the eastern coast of the old Continent, 
and, at a linear point, on the western 
coast of America? And whether there 
was any, and what, degree of difference 
in their height, on both sides uf the Ame- 
rican Continent, in the same degree of 


latitude ?”” J. W. 
Carburton-strect. 
eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
N your Magezine for 1809, p. 461, 
one of your ingenious correspondents 
has obliged your readers, with an ex- 
temporaneous method of making the 
acetic acid, or aromatic vinegar. 

J have followed this method, by satu. 
rating vinegar with whiting, drying the 
residuum, and then pouring on sulphuric 
acid, while any vapour arose, but with- 
out any success. ‘The ascending vapour, 
which he states to be the acetic acid, by 
no means retaining its pungency, or al. 
low of being preserved. 

Now, sir, as the value of all such expe- 
riments depend upon the essentials of 
facility and success in their accomplish- 
ment, it is probable your correspondent 
was not aware of thisfailure, which ren- 
ders it useless; or may, from his awn 
expericuce, be kind enough to favor his 
fellow readers with another mode that 
will answer the end designed. 

March 12, 1812. A Reaper. 


P.S. Will any of your correspondents be 
kind enough to furnish an easy and certain 
extemporancous mode of prepating the aro- 
matic vinegar ? 

-——e— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the INEQUALITY of the USUAL ME- 
THOD of ASSESOING the POOR'S RATF, 
as it affects properties of different 
DESCRIPYSIONS. 

AVING lately had occasion to 

attend the Quarter Sessions of one 
of the Midland counties, I happened to 
be present when a question arose, whe- 
ther an occupier of land was rateable to 
the poor fur his profits, or merely on the 
amount of his rent; or, in other words, 
whether the landlord’s and tenant’s pro- 
fits were both rateable, or the landlord's 
only. As I understood that the question 
was new, I expected to hear it fully ar- 


gued ; but it was disposed of by the = 
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with a promptness and unanimity that 
indicated less doubt than I should have 
had on the subject, 

The circumstances, as far as I could 
collect, were, that a canal company had 
been assessed for their tolls, which be- 
came due at a wharf inthe neighbour- 
hood, and had appealed against the rate 5 
but, beiore the hearing, it was agreed, 
that they should be charged with a cer- 
tain sum, if the occupiers of land were 
not rateable in any thing more than the 
annual value of the land to be lets; bunt, 
if they were, such a deduction should 
be made from the assessment on the com. 
pany, as would place the proprietors on 
an equality with the farmers, 

On this question coming before the 
court, they seemed to think the point too 
clear agaist the appellants for argu- 
ment, and refused to state a case for the 
opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, 
though both parties consented to it. 

Being myself a trader in a’ town 
through which a canal runs, and having a 
warehouse detached trom my dwelkrg, 
I was, a few years singe, in Consequence 
of au appeal of the canal company against 
A poor’s rate, assessed, not only for the 
warehouse m which my stock ia trade 
was kept, but a separate charge was 
made on me for the stock, and I was 
then informea, by my legal advisers, 
that the assessment was right, it having 
been clearly decided, that, not only land 
and houses were rateable, but vistbie per- 
sonal property also. This made me alive 
to the question beiore the sessions, and 
the cases seemed to me so exactly sinilar, 
that L was at a loss to know on what 
ground the decision of the court pro. 
cecded, 

I have since been at some pains to pro- 
cure information on the subject, and 
have reason to think that the toundation 
of the decision was a case cited in the 
Law books as the Queen 7. 


Barking, 
nh which it 4s 


said to have been deter. 
mined, that a farmer is not liable to the 
poor's rate for lis stock on the land, but 
a tradesman is hable for his steek in 
trade, On referring to this case L found 
that no reasons were given for the deci- 
sien, aud it at first struck me that none 
could be; but on further search I dis- 
covercd another case, which savs, that 
Stock 1a trade and the house ia which the 
Stock as kept may both be rated to the 
poor’s tax, and tas shal nat be held to 
be double; but, if the land be rated, the 
stock vpou itcannot be Fated also, for his 
will Ge double, 


Unequal Assessment of the Poor's Rates. 
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_ This seems to furnish a good yeas 
for the determination in the case ol ‘ 
Queen D. Barking, bat, in ty aDore, 
hension, 1s, at Che same time, quite ineys, 
sistent with the decision otf the cour 
QluarterSessions. Lfan OCCUpier of lang 
be rated merely on hisrent, it is obving 
that the land alone ig rated and not yj, 
stock; for the assessment is made « 
nothing more than the sum receivabie 
by the landlord, who is not the owner of 
the stock: consequentiy, in this coy, 
if the stock were rated separately, there 
would be no double assessinent. It there. 
tore seems inevitably to follow, that an 
occupier of land ought to be rated to tie 
full amount of his projits, for, if he IS not, 
the reason given for not assessing the stock 
separately totally fails. ) 

Tis is a question in which the pro. 
prietors ul canais, clergymen entitled to 
uthes, and payments in liew of tithes, 
persons in trade, and many others, are 
materially interested; fur they mustoftes 
bear an undue proportion of the burthen 
of the poor’s rates, if the occupiers oi 
land are not rated in the way proposed, 
The justice of the case, T apprehend, is 
cleariy, that they should be 30 rated, and 
the law I think will not be found to be 
otherwise. Indeed the opimon [ have 
formed is fully corroborated by Mr. 
Nolan, one of the best writers on the 
subject of the Poor Laws, who, in his 
chapter ** Qn the principles upon, and 
proportions in which, the rate ought to 
be made,” points out the fallacy of the 
idea, that the rack-rent of land is the 
criterion of the value upon which the tax 
ought to be laid ; and states, that, where 
such properties as tthes, tolls, water 
works, &c. are rated, the mode ol 
fixing the rate by the rack-rent produces 
great inequality, and violates the grand 
rule of ratmg, which is, that, “ whatever 
be the proportion of rating ia a parish, 
whether to the full value or otherwise, 
the rate must be equally made on all 
persons.” ? 

It may perhaps be supposed that, 
an occupier of land were liable to 7 
rated for his profits, there would be grea 
difficulty in ascertaining their amount. 
But is it an easzer task to ascertau the 
profits of a tyadesman? If not, - 
argument ought to have no greate! 
weight in the one case than it has m the 
other. ‘The ditticulty however L bebere 
would be much less than may at a 
imagined, and I think that some aren 
rule might be laid down on the se i 


that would not be attended with ws 
mate! 
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eriat inconvenience. The property. 
“ ia has aid down such a general 
aL per said, that the profits ofa farmer 
“all be considered to be three-fourths 
amount of his rent; but, as a far- 
mer ought not Co be rated to the poor for 
bis personal labour, let an allowance be 
made fur that equal, to the amount of 
re salary of a haiti to manage the 
tari, and let it be supp wed that a tair 
calary to a barbith would be one-fourth of 
FO This would reduce the far- 
wh r's profits to balfof the rent; and, if 


co! the 


ree were fixed as a general rule, little 
injustice L think would be done, at least 
much less than is every day occasioned 
by the occupiers of land heing permitted 
ty escape from the poor’s rates for their 
profits altogether, when proprietors of 
canals, owners of tithes, and other proper- 
nes of the like description, are raied tor 
the full amount of theirs. 

As the puor’s rate is now 80 serious a 
charge, itis very important thet it should 
temade as fairiy as possible; and Ihave 
tirown out these hints in the hope that 
hey may lead to a discussion of tne 
panciples ow which it ought to be 
made, with reference to properties of dif- 
lerent natures, 

That generally very little attention is 
paid to this point Lam weil convinced ; 
I know myself a parish where the poor’s 
sates amount to ten shillings in the pound 
ui the year, in which the vicar receives 
asum of money, settled by act of par- 
lament as a composition for tithes, 
amounting to something more than 200l. 
perannam. Ealfof this he quietly suf- 
ters to be taken from him for the poor, 
supposing, at the same time, that he 
pays no more than he ought to do; whilst 
2 propneter of land in the same parish, 
worth 2101, per anyon, if free frem 
}oor's rates, lets it for 140!. and the te- 
vant pavs the rates assessed on the rent, 
abounting annually to 7Oi.; thus one pro- 
perty pays to the poor half its annual 
‘uue, and the other only a third. Should 
‘i assessment in the parish ever amount 
to 20s. in the pound, and the rate conti- 
hue to be made on the present principle, 
the victe’s QOOL per annum would pro- 
cace him nothing, but the owner of the 
wad would stil be able to obtain 105!. 
per annum, clear of deductions, for his 
‘and of the value of 2701. It would 
then probably be discovered that there 


We ~ . “ - 
a something wrong in the mode of 


rating; but, through inattention, and for 
“aot of so striking an example of its 
“esslice, (ue samme method is hiely to be 


Simp'e Rule of Gauging Cylinders. 


4°7 


long continued in the parish aliuded to, 
and in many others, where, ou like pro. 


perties, it has a similar eilect. T. B, 
Mey 1, 1812. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mogazine. 


SIR, 
| sprenesinnner on and others, who hare 

“4 occasion to calculate the water cone 
tamed in pipes, or drawn by pumps, &e. 
are, I believe, indebted to Mr. Wilham 
Nicholson, of Bloomsbury-square, for the 
following very easy and useful rule, vez. 
Multiply the diameter of any cylinder, 
in inches, by itself, and cut off the right 
hand figure, and the remaining fivures 
express the uleegalions ina yard length of 
that cylinder, near enough for almost 
every practical purpose, it giving only 
one gallon in $79 too little, (whence the 
results may easily be corrected when 
necessary,) or suppose the gallon te 
contain 262°744 cubic inches, instead of 
282. 

Demonstration.—Let d be the diame- 
ter in inches, then, by a well-known rule 
ia mensuration, 4dX%°7854 x SO——282— 
the content of a yard of such ceviinder; 
= dd K 25°2744 <= 282 dd —10X 
282°744--282, dd 10% 10020338, = 


-_- 
2 


1 : , 
dd--10% (1) which is extremely 


near the true resuit, instead of dd—10, ob- 
, e, 1 
tained by omitting dd 10X =>: Q. E. 
wi' 
D 


" Lon DINENSIS, 
April 11, 1812. 


ee , 
To the Editor of the Monthiy Megazine. 


SIR 

AVING discovered a method of 
L raising ships, without any regard 
either to size, burthen, or depth of water 
in which they are suuk, provided any one 
can, with the assistance of a diving bell, 
or any other contrivance, convey and 
fasten ropes tothem. If you would have 
the goodvess to insert this in your valu. 
able Repository, and any person wishing 
to know further respectiug the above, by 
addressing a line pust paid, stating their 
loss, and the places were the vesse!s are 
sunk, &c. to the care of Thomas Inch- 
bald, bookseller, Leeds, York, it ill he 


attended to, A.Z. 
Ap? il 25. 
7: ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Meguzine. 


SIR, 

WAS much gratified by the paper 
of your cursespondent J. l-aac, 
; which 
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which appeared in your Magnzine for 
March, in answer to some observations 
in your previous Numbers, on the manages 
ment of bees, by one who must certaily 
be a novice in the art. 

The Apiarian Society, whose Transac- 
tions are mentioned by J. [. is known 
enly by name in this part of the kingdom; 
and, my being unable to obtain anv infor- 
ination respecting it from those who have 
paid considerable attention to bees, will, 
I trust, be a sutlicient apology for my re- 
questing itof J. I. or any other of your 
correspondents in the West, through the 
medium of your journal, What ts the 
object of the society ?—Is it the encou- 
ragement of the culture of bees among 
eottagers, or to elucidate their Natural 
History?—The time which the society 
has existed, and its success—The size 
and price of the Transactions of the So- 
ciety—and whether they are to be ob- 
tained in London; and any other infor. 
mation on the subject would be gratify- 
ing to several of your readers, and would 
be thankfally receivéd by 

Sonth Downs, SUSSEXIENSIS, 
March 16, 1812. 


| RPS co 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

WAS somewhat surprised at the 

Shortness of a paper in your last, in 
answer to the Query of a “ Poor Coun- 
tryman,” respecting the merits of Walter 
Scott’s poeins. I can scarcely tell with 
what view your correspondent has there 
addressed himself, through you, to one 
who has apparently written for infor- 
mation, and whe, I am sure, cannot 
Judge from such a paper that he is, as he 
styles himself, “ An admirer of Scott.” 
Ivery much doubt whether the “ Poor 
Countryman” has been enabled even now 
to perceive the beauties of those poems 
which this “ admirer” has so judiciously 
pointed out. How little susceptible 
must his mind have been, either of pleas 
sure or taste, if, as would seem, he was 
incapable of finding in all the poems of 
Scott, but three or four passages worthy 
the notice of the “ Poor Countryman,” 
When he was making his selection, (if 
ever any was made) where could have 
been that beautifol poem “ the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” where that most ad- 
mired of Scott’s works “ the Lady of the 
Jake?” Surely these could never have 
been read without fecling a pleasure far 
superior to that which could arise from 
the perusal of the last, though least 
esteemed, of his poems, “ the Vision of 


Beauties of Walter Scoti?s Poems, 





(June 1, 


Don Roderick.” Taking for gran: 
then, that the person who has made 1 
inquiry, has nut been fully satisted r 
convinced by the remarks 
respondent, [ will venture to make » 
addition to those beauties already ante 
out; but, instead of seeking for them ig 
“the Vision of Don Roderick,” I wil 
begin with the first of his poets, “ the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” |, doing 
this, 1t shall be my object to make is 


the 


following paper as short as possib 
though [ think the subject requires 4 
much longer one than has been viven 
a former Number of your Interesting 
Magazine. I shail therefore lay bei 
you what appears to me worthy of the 
notice of your correspondent, and, shout 
it be thovght worthy also of a place 
in your Menthly Publication, will re. 
quest you to insert it in your next Nuw- 
ber. 

Tt will not be necessary, I imagine, t 
look through the whole of “ the Lay o 
the Last Minstrel,” for that sublimiy oi 
thought and grandeur of expression, 
which your correspondent seems to have 
been unable to find ull he had reache: 
the last canto of Marmion, Tasteles 
indeed must the preceding part of the 
poem have been; but, instead of begit: 
ning at the sixth canto, 1 will commence 
at the introduction, which contains the 
pleasing narrative of the aged minstre. 
The whole is related with great simpir 
city, and, though there may not be thst 
sublimity which pervades many othe 
parts of the poem, yet there 1s a smoollr 
ness in the verse, and a liveliness in ue 
description, which forms as it were ® 
prelude to the varied beauties which 'o 
low. {[t is in description which Walt 
Scott seems most to excel. His charac- 
ters are drawn with so much precision 
and with such spirit, that we va 
template with pleasure all the di “- 
relations in which they are exhibited © 
our view. 

William of Deloraine is thus finely ' 
presented to us, in the 2ist stanz# 
1st canto, as a hardy, darings and 10 
pid Scot. 

‘¢ Steady of heart, and stout of reas 

As ever drove prey from Cumber:ane) 


Five-tiines outlawed had he been; os” 
By Engliand’s king, and Scotland's qué 


ie ‘. f- | re 
This is a fine character, suiting well 


different situations in which we see" . 
placed throughout the poem. - 

Again, he is described as Large AR 
his way to the monk of St. Mary 4 here 
through the grandest scenery j 
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the poet shews us with what spirit he 
can write. In the 27th stanza of 
the same canto, this sublime passaye 


occurs; 

«On Minto-crags the moon-beams glint, 
Where Barnhill hew’d his bed of flint 5 
Who fluog his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 
‘Mig cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy 3 
Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne, 
The terrors of the robber’s horn 5 

Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 
Ambition is no cure for love.” 


In these lines the “ Poor Countryman” 
will grant me, I hope, that there is a sub. 
limity of sentiment at least equal, if not 
superior, to many parts of Shakespeare 
and Burns. 

What can be conceived more grand 
than the passage in the 29th stanza of 
the 1st canto, where Deloraine 1s repre- 
sented as passing through the torrent of 
Aill, with his heavy-armed horse, &c. in 
such a manner that 


‘* Never heavier man and horse, 
Stemm’d a midnight torrent’s force.” 


These will perhaps suffice as examples of 
the sublime in the first canto: to select 
from the second the finest passages, 
would be almost to transcribe the whole 
cauto; so great are the beauties, that it 
is extremely dificult to select one pus- 
save more to Le admired than another. 
The introduction of this part of the 
poem is exceedingly grand; describing 
the sceuery of Melrose in the first 


Stanza of the second canto, the poet 


finely observes : 


“If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon-light ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild but to flout, the ruins gray 5 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted orig] glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower, 
en buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem fram*d of ebon and ivory 3 
When si ver edges the imagery, 
And the scrotls that teach thee to live and 
ale 5 
When aistant Tweed is heard to rave, 
Aad the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s 
grave; 

Then g0—DLut yo alone the whilea 

hen *icw St. David's ruin’d pile 5 
And, bome returning, soothly swear, 

#: Dever scene so sad and fair. 


- Montury Mac, No. 227, 
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In the 4th stanza of the same canto, we 
also meet with a still more striking 


passage where Deloraine appears betore 
the monk : 


** To win the treasure of the tomb, 

From sackcloth couch the monk arose: 
With toil his stiffen’d timbs he rear’d j 

A hundred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard.” 


How fine is this description of an aged 
venerable man; it 18 one which would by 
no means disgrace or detract from the 
merit of a Shakespeare. 

Again, in the 7th stanza, they are ree 
presented to us as thus proceeding to 
the tomb, and here we may follow them 
with equal pleasure, increased by the 
awfulness of the scene: 

** Now slow and faint, he led the way, 

Where, cloister’d round, the garden lay; 

The pillar’d arches were over their head, 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the 
dead. 


Let any one fancy himself to be in the 
situation of Deloraine,. or the monk 
passing through such scenery as is des 
scribed in the iast four lines, and then 
say, whether there is no “ sublimity in 
the sentiment,” or “no fire” which is 
worthy so great a poet as Scott. 

Where 1s the person who can peruse 
the 15th stanza of tie 2nd canto, with- 
out placing himself in the very same 
state in which the monk appears to be 
when he is represented as burying Mi. 
chael Scott: 


‘¢ When the bell toll’d one, and the moon 
was bright, 

And I dug his chamber among the dead, — 

When the floor of the chancel was stained 
red; 

That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 

And scare the fiends from the wisard’s grave: 

_ It was a night of woe aad dread, 

When Michael in the tomb I laid! 

Strange sounds along the chancel pasty 

The banners wav’d without a blast.” 


Here, the time of the scene, and the 
place itself, cannot fail to strike the mind 
with awe, : 

‘The appearance of the wizard on the 
opening of the tomb, in the 19th stanza, 
is beautifully described by the poet; and 
the effect produced by the means oa 
Doleraine, as beautirully in the 20th, 
where he is represented as not having 
previously “ known remorse or awe: 


Yet now remorse and awe he own'd ; 


: ick, his head swam round. 
His aad came thic aI ) And 
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430 Delis to prevent Drowning. 


And again, in the 21st stanza of the 11th 
canto, 


‘Then Deloraine, in terrer, took 

From the cold hand the mighty book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound ; 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man 
frown’d; 

But the glare of the sepulchral light, 

Perchance, had dazzled the warrior’s sight. 


The return from the tomb, in the 22nd 

stanza, is sublimely related : 

*Tis said, as through the aisles they pass’d, 

They heard strange noises on the blast ; 

And through the cloister-galleries small, 

Which at mid-beight thread the chancel 
wall, 

Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man; 

As if these fiends kept holiday, 

Because these spells were brought to diy. 


Such is the interview between Deloraine 
andthe monk. The procession to the 
gomb, the opening of the sepulchre, the 
appearance of the shining light, the 
effect which it had on the surrounding 
atjects, the taking away of the book 
from the cold hand of Michael, the de- 
parture of the monk and Deloraine from 
the tomb; and finally, the death of the 
monk in the 23d stanza of the @nd 
eanto, crnnot fail, lam sure, to inspive 
the reader with sublime ideas; and f 
wonder that any one, who has ever read 
this part of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
should be unable to discover that “ fire” 
so requisite in poetry, “that sublime 
touch” which, as the “ Poor Country- 
man” expresses it, be feels when reading 
a Shakespeare or a Burns. All men’s 
leas, it is true, are not alike, but he 
who can peruse such passages as those 
that have been already pointed out, 
without feeling a lively interest for De- 
loraine and the rion 4 must be pro- 
mounced totally incapable of deriving 
pleasure from works of genius and 
fancy. A REAL ADMIRER OF ScovrT. 

March %, 1812. 

-—~L 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N your Magazine for February I ob- 

serve a letter signed Common Sense, 
where che immense loss of valuable lives, 
that has been so lately experienced in 
our navy, is most deservedly and feel. 
ingly lamented ; when, at the same time, 
if the writer is correct in his statement, 
it might have been so easily prevented, 
that i must be attributed to the grossest 
neglect suiucuaere, either in the navy 
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officers or the sailors themselves thee he 
neither of the plans, he with el . | 

Dyce crou 
confidence Suggests, are adopted, 4. re 
should we not all agree with him ip - wi ‘ 
nion, if either of his schemes had bee: dot 
tried and approved of? Por IT cannes wast 
think that any body of men, or ans 7" 
dividual indeed, can be so indifferess To! 
the preservation of our brave tars in js 
uuine of stormy winds and tempests " , 
not to wish that some probable mode of [ 
security could be introduced among thes of 2 
in the hour of danger. vail 
Alterenumerating several waysandiears tha! 
of keeping the body floating on the surfaces! any 
the water, he says, in his postcript, “The of i 
simplest and cheapest contrivance I hare 
scen for these purposes, is a long canvas res 
bag, about five or six inches in diameter, the 
filled with old corks or cork-shavines, As 
passed round the body under the arms, tri 
and tied with a string or piece of leather th: 
under the chest. ‘The corks drawn in ke 
London and Middlesex, during a singe of 
Christmas, would, on this plan, make dit 

belts enough for the crews of the whole ny 
British navy.” 

Though f£ own I am rather inclined to ar 
doubt of the efficacy of his prescription, re 
I still think it worthy of atrial. Ene tu 
rientia docet, and experiments in tli h 
way are easily made. Should a bandage H 
of corks, in a long bag of canvas, (or per a 
haps oil-skin might be better) of the dia. t 
meter of five or six inches not be sut- n 
cient, probably one of @ foat might; aud : 
where would be the great expence or en- t 
cumbrance of these safeguards? On'y 
let it be once ascertained that so salutary ' 
and substantial a good may arise from 
the measure, and I ain confident that the 


corks will fly out of the bottles more 
cheerfully than ever throughout Londo 
and its environs; and every convivid 
meeting in town or country, that has a 
spark of true patriotism left, will draw an 
extra cork, when they know that they 
not only add to the revenue thereby, 
but are likewise contributing their mite 
for the benefit of the navy. We have 
only to establish a depot of corks, au 
the work is at least half done. 
Dimidium facti, qui ccepit, habet. 
Purio-NavTicts 
March 11, 1812. 


ge. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magez 
ede: onth, 
FIND in your number for last sc 
p. 264, a grand scheme furs abe 
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che inhabitants of the metropolis the 
eouble (A say nothing about the expense) 
of going to the seasside, by bringing the 
cog wide to them. But the projectors 
d I] us what is to become of the 


do not te 

waste salt water. HeEBEs. 
—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIRy a 
FTMIE importance of the trading in- 


terest of our country, and the share 
of attention it receives from you in your 
saluable publication, lead me to hope, 
that you will not consider unimportant 
ony article purporting to discuss a branch 
of it. 

In proportion to the usefulress and 
respectability of persons engaged in trade 
they are entitled to our consideration, 
As a body I do not know a more indus- 
trious respectable class of tradesmen than 
those which are called drapers, or shop- 
keepers; nor am I acquainted with a class 
of men who have to contend with greater 
dificulties, or who are in one respect 
more negiected. 

From the nature of their trade they 
are under the necessity of keeping up a 
respectable appearance,and their expendi- 
ture is consequently considerable. They 
have to contend with a description of 
men who possess over them a decided 
advantage, and an advantage obtained 
too often by the most disreputable 
means, The persons to whom I allude 
are hawkers and pediars. ‘The injury 
they do to the fair established shop- 
keeper has risen to an alarming height, 
and eatitles him, from this and other 
considerations connected with the sub- 
ject, to the serious and speedy attention 
of the legislature. 

The manner in which hawkers and 
pediars live, having generally no fixed 
place of residence, enables them very 
often to obtain goods fraudulently. By 
an artful mode of introducing themselves, 
by giving the merchant or manufacturer 
a taise place of residence, or by making a 
tntlng payment for the tirst parcel of 
gods, they too often deceive and mislead. 
Uccasionally, for a short time, they make 
regular payments, but it is in order even- 
tually to deceive more elfectually. There 
ve but tew manufacturers who have not 
been deceived and defrauded hy this 
Gass of men; and when once they have 
obtained goods in this manner, they may 
g from town to town, trom county to 
~unty, and set at defiance legal procecd- 
SS AvaInst them. 

Lue shopkeeper, syho is statignary, 


Hawkers and Pedlars., 
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and who is called upon to make good his 
payments, is unable to contend against 
persons obtaining goods in this manner. 
He is unavoidably undersold, and too 
often his neighbours, tempted by the 
cheapness, or thespecious appearance, of 
the hawker’s goods, will take that money 
to his stall which might with more pro- 
priety be engaged for the payment of 
old-standing debts, and long-neglected 
accounts. The shopkeeper, while sup- 
porting the exigencies of the state by a 
respectable establishinent, and a cousie 
derable expenditure, is thus undermined 
by persons who contribute but little to ir, 
who are asort of drones in the political 
hive, and whose success depends more 
on artifice and fraud than on character 
and industry. 

Another consideration connected with 
this subject, which, in a national point of 
view, becomes a matter of importance, 
is the favorable opportunity which it af- 
fords for disposing of stolen goods. To 
have a ready and safe market is at once 
to the thief convenience and security, 
and it is doubtless a strong incitement 
te the commission of crimes. ‘The 
hawker is, of all others, the most conve- 
nient person for ths purpose. It is in 
the nature of his trade to take goods to a 
distance, and, should any inquiry be set 
on foot, he is either unknown or removed 
to another town, 

In whatever point of view I consider 
the licenses of hawkers and pediars, [ arm 
convinced it is a system fraught with in- 
conveniences and dangers. To the in- 
dustrious shopkeeper they are a most 
serious injury. To the purchaser they 
generally offer an article specious in ape 
pearance, but delusive and injurious m 
the wear. To the dishonest they area 
most convenient if not an indispensable 
resource, and it is probable that a consi- 


‘derable part of the stolen goods in this 


country find their way to the stails of 
the hawker, or the packs of the pedlar. 

I am aware that in this country the 
rights of individuals are protected, aud 
that generally the jaws afford security to 
all classes; but, wherever the ryhts or 
privileges of individuals are found to in. 
terfere with the general wellare, the 
claims of society predominate, and indie 
viduals must submit. 

The trade of the hawker is on suffe. 
rance, and, were he compeiled to provide 
for himself by stationary mndustry, lus 
happiness would be secured, and the ine 
terest of society protected. An attempt 
was once made to put a stop to the lt- 

312 censiig 
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censing of hawkers, since that time their 
numbers are considerably increased, and 
their character materially altered. In 
the present day, from the increase of 
population, respectable shops are to be 
found in sufficient abundance, and the 
purchaser will find a better security in 
huying from them than he can from the 
fugitive hawker, 

Mock-auctions, another evil of a si- 
milar nature, are now very prevalent in 
some large manufacturing places. A 
stranger, passing through several towns in 
Lancashire,will find himselfmuch annoyed 
by a lusty fellow bawling out at every 
turn, Auction! Auction! These are a 
danger aud a disgrace to the places 
where they prevail, and are liable to some 
of the objections before stated. 

The revenue derived to the state is, 
I apprehend, a trifle in point of impor- 
tance, compared with the injury to indi- 
viduals, and to the morals of the coune 
try. Should these remarks lead any of 
your correspondents to toke up the sub- 
ject, they would probably do it justice ; 
or should they eventually tend to lessen 
the inconveniences at present so gricvously 
felc by a most industrious class of the 
cominunity, the object of your constant 


reader would be obtained. R, H. 
Nottingham, April.8, 1812. 
—e— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


S5R, 


NV Y former lucubrations, on the sub- 

ject of agriculture, went no fur- 
ther than to hazard an opinion respecting 
the causes of inferiority in the farming, 
when compared with what may be de- 
nominated, the grazing systein of this 
country in general, 

In the little essay alluded to, I at- 
tempted to account for the rapid pro. 
gress of improvement in the latter, and 
pointed out the defects of the methods 
hitherto adopted for the amelioration of 
the former, It remains now, to hint at 
the steps necessary to place the two 
pursuits on a footing of equality, by ex- 
tending the sort of information and en. 
couragement, calculated to promote the 
Interests of the inferior. Of all the items, 
Which, taken ¢ wether, compose the cha. 
racter ot a good farmer in the aggreyate, 
the sulject of manures appears to be 
less understood than any, and to be of 
at least equal importance with, if not of 
greater than, most. Now, on this pare 
cular portion cf agricultural science, it 
1s astonishing to observe how little has 
been written, that can serve the practical 
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farmer, and that little Principally | 
foreigners, and therefore not “ah 
accessible by the untettered Serica: 
ralist. The usual practice a 


amo Our. 

selves has been merely to women few 
experiments; @ monotonous detail of 
‘ 


facts, without observation, or of obser. 
vations without reasoning ; of advics 
without argument, Or of arguments Withs 
Out conclusion, 

Treatises, such as these, may casually 
and individually amuse; but cannot ge. 
nerally instruct, or diffusely benefit, The 
former are onty calculated to excite ayti. 
cultural empyricism; the latter offer yo 
encouragement to rational experiments, 
founded on analogical deduction, 

One of the most ingenious practical 
treatises on manure, that has ever met 
my eye, is by a German of the name of 
Coulon. No inconsiderable portion of 
it indeed is entirely theoretical, and cou 
prehends allusions to, and deductions 
froin, certain chemical hypotheses,which, 
it may be objected, are much above the 
comprehension of the unlettered mu- 
titude; but, even with that deduction 
from its merits, as a practical guide, the 
remainder contains a most valuable tea- 
sure of experimeutal information. 

In the philosophical part of this work, 
as contradistinguished from the practicai, 
the author’s principal position 1s, that 
‘¢ the nutrition and growth of plants do 
not proceed from the specific nature ot 
the juices which they imbibe from the 
earth, but from a power inherent in the 
vessels, of converting the same juices #- 
to the nature of the plant, similar to the 
assimilating power observed in animals. 
From these premises, he naturally enough 
proceeds to ascribe the benefit artsing 
from “* a suitable manure, to its con 
taining that peculiar kind of stimulant 
which is best adapted to the vessels ol 
the particular plant.” This perhaps may 
be a part of the subject fitted only tor 
the investigating acumen of the philoso 
pher; but it is followed up by observa- 
tions well worthy the attention of wt 

cultivator af land. . ‘ The ethicacy of at 
manure,” continues this author, | ce. 
principally aseribed to the volatile 5 ol 
which ic contains, and which 1s a ~~ 
lant ceneraliy adapted to all vegetab vm 
those farmers are much to blame “ee 
convey their dung to their fields — 
paying any attention to the a 
The heas of the sun,” proceed 
*€ should be carefuily avoided, as, by 
sipating the more volatile parts, 

: _— lurce orton ‘ 
manure is deprived of a large P se 
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xs stimulus. On the contrary, clouds 
and wet will make the alkaline salt pene- 
trate deeper and in greater abundance 
ato the soil, which ought, moreover, to 
be ploughed without the least delay.” 

This work abounds with observations 
of a similar kind, and it Is much to be 
lamented that we cannot boast in our own 
language of many equally useful. The 
cum aud substance of the common far- 
ner’s knowledge seldom extends further 
than to have ascertained, that, in aa or- 
diary season, and ander ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a good dung-heap will pro- 
duce a good crop ; hut there are but very 
few who have taken the trouble to iu. 
quire, and still fewer who have had the 
means of informing themselves in what 
manner these operations of nature were 
elected, by what remote causes these 
efurts of vegetation were produced. 
Many ill consequences have resulted 
from this ignorance, and from this d fh- 
culty in obtaining information. ‘The ge- 
neral one has been, that agricultural 
knowlege has been to a great degree sta- 
tionary, while every other science has 
been progressive; and the particular 
evilhas been, that we have had empy- 
rics in this pursuit, who, not founding 
theirexperimentson real science, have not 
unfrequently imposed upon themselves, 
but more commonly upon the public. 

The great desideratum, then, I take to 
he, to bring every common experiment: 
im agriculture to the test of examination 
on philosophical principles; to trace 
practice up to theory, and, without he- 
wildering the imagination in subtle dis- 
qusitions and abstruse speculations, to 
make Science the hand-maid of Experi- 
ment; and to invite Chemistry to take an 
humble but useful station, in’ the siinple 
service of Agriculture. Were this done 
systematically, I gGannot imagiive any reas 
son why the reports of associations might 
hot be as numerous and as beneficial on 
these subjects, as they have been on the 
ittroducuion of Merino sheep, and the 
produce of Southdown wool. This me- 
thod of communication heing once 
established, it is fairly to be presumed, 
Cat analogical reasoning and continued 
observation may multiply to an astonish- 
me extent such combination in manures 
“may generate the principle of fertility 
‘Na ten-fold degree to what we now are 
acqiainted with, That great discoveries 
mone et ele, and humerous improves 
7 — place, within the last twenty 
Fie Y years, J do not mean to 

“J> Ol which, the introduction of 


to devour their Young, 433 
turnips, the adoption of artificial 
and other novelties, might be cited as 
proofs: but whoever has observed the 
rapid strides with which the improves 
ments in stock have been accomplished, 
and compared that rapidity with the 
tardy adoption of these new introduc. 
tions in the management of land, will 
not hesitate to agree in opinion, that, 
notwithstanding the benefit which has 
accrued from the exertions of agricultural 
sucieties ; an extension of those exer. 
tions is sull practicable and desireable, 
and that too ina direction somewhat difs 
ferent from those which have already 
been made, as auxiliary to one of the 
most useful of human pursuits; at the 
same time that it is one of the most in- 
nocent of human recreations, 
CINCINNATUS, 
— Re 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR ingenious correspondent Mr. 

Browne (Number for December, 

p. 141), has, | apprehend, very success- 
fully combated certain objections to the 
use of iron pipes, as water conduits, on 
the presumption of their isalubrity; he 
has not however been equally successful 
in establishing the fact, that animals de- 
vour their young, from the impulse of 
thirst induced by the febrile state of par- 
turition, as I am able to demonstrate 
from various and actual observation, 

His arguments are briefly these :—that 
the unnatural act in question is nota 
propensity, as usually supposed, but 
merely ihe result of necessity.—That it 
arises from confinement and thirst; and 
that animals, in a state of nature, are 
never driven to such extremity.—That 
the free allowance of cold water bas en- 
tirely prevented the occurrence.—That 
-cold water 1s in no way injurious. 

My experience in the case is as ful- 
lows. ‘fhe animals most addicted to the 
unnatural propensity of devouring their 
voung, as far as 1 have observed, are 
sows, rabbits, cats, and mice. IT have 
had sows at different periods, which de- 
voured their hiters of pigs, generally, [ 
believe, the instant they dropped, and 
this with plenty of their usual drink be- 
fore then, and without any perceptible 
indications of a peculiarly feverish state, 
or of extraordinary thirst: cats also 
which acted in the same way, notwith- 
standing a plentiful supply of milk and 
water, aud free access to cold water. 
Two instances have occurred with cats 


since the publication of Mr, Browne's 
letter, 
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Letter, both of the animals yet amply sup- 
plied with meat and drink. These cats 
are old, and formerly brought up their 
young. One of them having before de- 
voured her young, on her late partu- 
rition, the kittens were taken froin her, 
kilied, and buried ina back vard. Being 
carelessly covered, the cat tound her dead 
proweuy, about four or five days alter- 
waids, ate one of them, and was driven 
away on having half devoured the other. 
There was plenty of water within her 
reaci, so thatif we must allow of such 
a cause as a tebrile diathesis, in all pro- 
bability, her medical or instinctive judg- 
ment led her to prefer her own flesh as a 
specinc, to that of Mr. Browne. A 
mouse very Ing with young was confined 
in a band-box, in order to observe the 
habits of that little animal. Well in- 
formed of her natural rights, she took 
her incarceration grievously ill, and in- 
duiged as litle as possible in the luxunes 
constantly set betore her. On bringing 
forth, Mrs. Mouse devoured her young, 
notwithstanding a constant supply of 
drink, sufficient for her to swim in. 
Her keeper, a literary lady, at that time 
possessed of more curiosity than feeling 
mimav be sapposed, caught her in the 
wonatural fact, Justin time to save the 
darling, or smallest mouse! Watch and 
ward were kept, and, as this vanatuara! 
mother refused to suckle her infant, ex- 
bitiung proof of vast bodily strength, in 
proportion to her size, when held down, 
her lady keeper, im a fit of passion, 
snatched up the presumed delinquent, 
and dashed out ats brains against the 
wall! An unsuccessful atteinpt was 
made to rear the orphan mouse, by feed- 
mg it four or five days with a quill,’ 
Animals will occasionally devour part 
of their young, and rear the remainder. 
Ihave been a rabbit-keeper, at intervals, 
as tong as Lean remember, and generally 
m the habit of allowing them drink at 
certain times. [have sometimes known 
them to devour their offspring. My pres 
sent recolection does not furnish me 
with any example or proof of this pro- 
pension, in the fere nalure, or wild ani-« 
mais; but Linchne to the belief of its 
existence, As to any physical or phy- 
Boi vicsi reasoning upan the subject, it 
becomes me to be silent, any farther 
than to say, that L believe the act must 
stand pert anentiy in the class of unna. 
tural propensides, arising probably from 
se misdirection of a certain sense, The 
general recommendation of an. unree 
e\ricted ahuwance of cold water to pis 
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turient animals, I know 
bought experience, to be Pregnant wish 
dangér. The too sudden and y 
abstractron of animal heat, jg 4 
means so safe, far less so worthy i . 
commendation, aS IS warranted by . 
remaining Brunoniaus; and, even m ys 
nolous cases of the homan patient F 
have witnessed the absolute necessity of 
& recurrence to the ancient and vals 
exploded practice, in order to counte:, 
act the elfeets of # modish extreme ia 
the new. 

The period of gestation with the cx 
according to the recent exiimple of a iy. 
vorite, is sixty-four days, or about nine 
weeks, agreeing with that of the bite, 
Their habits of sexual congress are also 
similar. Whether or not in the. empire 
of the Nairs, in Maiabar, examples were 
originally taken from the liberal practice 
of the above two genera of animals, may, 
for aught I know, be discussed in tle 
learned and instructive vulume of a cer. 


» from Cer, 


tain knight of Malta. L. 
7 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OUR correspondent Mr, Jennings, 
of Huntspill, has given amp'e 
proof of ingenuity and liberality of sen- 
timent in his Essay on Power, with 
which the poetical department of your 
Magazine for January last was enriched. 
As he, in his letter on apple trees and 
cyder, in the same number, invites com- 
munications on that subject, and as I do 
not perfectly coincide in opinion with 
him respecting the mode of treating the 
latter, after'it is expressed, I shall rels 
on his candour if I fail to produce con- 
viction, in stating a different mode, of 
which I, and many others, have expe 
rienced the beneficial effect. 
This gentleman, I perceive, is desirous 
of retaining the saccharine principle 19 
the cyder. Lam, therefore, rather svr- 
prised that he disapproves of rackjug tt 
This, he thinks, is not only unnecess#y, 
but, when perfectly fermented, 13 1) 
rious to it, Alter cyder is perfectly fer 
mented, it seems difficult to conceive . 
what purpose it should be racked. * 
appears to me that, when 1tisin this state, 
it 4s self-evident, racking can be of ° 
service, and L apprehend 1s scldom, me 
ever, practised ; bur this is no argu’ 


: ed ; | be- 
ayainst racking it at a proper yew or 


cause the great object in racking ' _ 
should be, to prevent ferpentatio™ 
order to retain in the eyder the #0 


“ nS ef 
of the saccharine principle, and the ye 
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and more volatile part gf its spirit, from 
beng thrown olf in that operation. If 
coder be tacked at an improper time, uu 
Oder if racking be thought unnecessary, 
Ty this part of Dorsetshire, and in part, 
at Jeast, of Somersetshire, if this at any 
tine happens not to be the case, it is by 
accident, the farmers having no crite- 
non for ascertaining the precise time 
when it ought tobe racked. This, how- 
ever, may be ascertained by a very easy 
and simple method. When the cyder 
comes from the press, having been 
strained through an hair sieve, let it be 
put ito casks laid on their bulges, not 
filling them to the bang-hule by three or 
four mehes. Ac first the foul and extras 
neous matter, which contains the princi- 
ples of fermentation, will subside to the 
hottom; but, after a short time, if neg- 
lected, will ascend through the body of 
the evder, and be, partially at least, 
drown off in the fermentation, and with 
it part of the spirit and the most deli- 
cate favor of the cyder. This is to he 
prevented by timely racking. As, before 
the sediment begins to ascend, a foul air 
is emitted; having a short end of small 
candle fixed to the end of a wire or simail 
stick, insert it lighted in a diagonal di- 
rection into the bung-hole; if the candle 
be then extinguished, or if not quite ex- 
tinguished, if it burns weakly, this proves 
that the principle of fermentation is be- 
ginning to operate, and the cyder should 
be immediately drawn off clear to the 
sediment. Then take out the latter and 
put it into small canvas bags to filter. 
These bags should be made of a conical 
torm, and suspended with the apex or 
point downward, a small tub or other 
snail vessel being placed underneath to 
receive the cyder, which will coinpletely 
titer through in a fine clear state. Let 
this be mixed with the evder for common 
use, and no waste will be made, If by 
much use the bags get so porous as not 
t» render the cyder clear, throw into 
them a little barley meal. After the 
ca-k has been cleaned of the sediment, 
return a tew gallons, (about four or five 
ahogshead, or double the quantity if it 
bea pipe,) of the cyder into it, and burn 
2 brimst ve match in it, made ona strip 
. brown paper or old canvas, suspended 
ab wire to about the middie of the 
ask, the extreme end of the wire to 
no ag the bung-hole and jammed 
te: a bung. When the match 
nO to he burnt out, let the cask, 
s us small quantity of cyder init, 
roucd, in order that the vapour of the 
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match may be completely imbibed; then 
return the rest of the evder, and fill the 
cask to about the same distance from 
the bung-hole as betore. <A second or 
third racking may be necessary; the time 
to be ascertained in the same manner. 
If the candle burns freely, the cyder does 
not need to be racked. Hence the ne- 
cessity of attention, Very little time, 
however, is required to make the trials, 
Less than a minute, after the candle shall 
be lighted, will be sufficient to try a cask. 
If it be sutlered, through inattention, 
once to ferment, the benefit is under- 
stood to be irretrievably lost. When 
the rackings are finished, let about a 
pint to a hogshead of a solution of isin- 
glass in cyder, of about the consistence 
of common starch, be put into the cask, 
When it may be stopped down; nothing 
more being necessary. Many farmers, 
persuaded of the utility of racking their 
cyder, and not knowing a better method 
for ascertaining when it ought to be done, 
listen to it to hear if it sings (as they call 
it)in the cask, but it is then too late, 
The sediment is then afloat, and, ascend. 
Ing through the body of the cyder, which 
causes the hissing noise they call its 
singing. 

With respect to different so.ls and 
aspects as affecting the growth and pro- 
ductiveness of apple-trees, a more ex- 
tensive experience and accurate obser- 
vation than J can pretend to, must be 
requisite to form a decided judgment. 
A very wet soil is certainly untnend!y. 
In the south of Devon, where much ex- 
cellent cyder is made, and racked in the 
manner above described, the subsoil is 
almost uniformly slate, In some orchards 
the slate, in rather a loose state, rises 
even to the surface. ‘The earth of a red- 
dish hue, The face of that part of the 


county being hilly, the aspects of the 


orchards may be said to be towards every 
point of the compass, yet I never heard 
that any are found peculiarly favorable 
or the contrary. Hence it is evident that 
this species of stone is not unfriendly to 
the prosperity of these trees, or the 
quality of their fruit. If gravel, asa sub- 
soil, be so in some cases, it appears from 
Mr. J.’s letter it is not so in all. Per- 
haps the difference may arise trom the 
different nature of the gravel itself, or 
that of the earth with which it is covered, 
or in which it is imbedded. 

I perfectly agree with Mr. J. respect. 
ing the propriety of suffering the fruit to 
attain its complete maturity on the trees. 
In this part of Dorsetsture, nae 
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are inthe habit of violently shaking down 
the apples, or beating them down with 

les, before they are perfectly ripe. 

his, Lapprehend, is one cause of the 
inferiority of their cyder, and I think 
this violence cannot fail to be injurious 
to the trees, although some of the farmers, 
1 know, have an idea that it is beneficial 
tothem. In the south of Devon they 
let the fruit remain on the trees, not 
only until late in October, as Mr. J. 
says he does his, but until they drop of 
themselves, if it be even December or 


January. W. F. 
Bridport, March 18, 1812. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR. 
OUR correspondent L. (p. 256) is 
mistaken in supposing that no sere 
mons have been preached on the subject 
of cruelty to animals. I have myself 
beard several, and there are several in 
print; one in particular, which was 
preached by the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
archdeacon of Salisbury. There are 
likewise several Treatises written expressly 
on this subject, one by Dr. Youny, late 
of ‘Trinity Coilege, Cambridge; and 
some remarks on cruelty to animals may 
be found in Mr, Ritson’s Essay on Ani. 
mal Food. 

L. is certainly mistaken in supposing 
the quotations of your correspondent J. 
F, Newton, to be mere pleasing illusions: 
they are fables I grant, but, like most of 
the ancient pubes, were probably origi- 
nally intended to convey physical truth 
in the mythological language, in which 
men, in the infancy of science and lite- 
rature, were wont to convey instruction. 
The beautiful descriviions which the 
pocts have given us of the golden age, 
were probably founded on the traditional 
evidence of the existence of a period 
when mankind lived wholly on vegetables 
and fruits, which grew wild, or were 
reared with very little care or trouble ; 
and the happy cffects of such a diet on 
society have been expressed with nv less 


felicity and elegance. It was a period, 
as Juvenal says, 





** Cum furem nemo timeret 
Caulibus aut pomis, sed aperto viveret horto.” 
Juveral, Sat. vi. 
Ovid, in the speech of Pythagoras, in 
the 15th book of the Metamorphoses, 
has well described this enviable state of 
things, The passage is mentioned by 
Addison as the finest of Ovid’s writings, 
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** Tunc et aves tutas movére per stra 
Et lepue impavidus mediis erravit in apr; 
Nec sua credulitas piscem Suspenderit ol 

Ovid. Met. x5 
Virgil, in the Georgics, alludes to the 
reign of Saturn, which was, he says bes 
fore the. impious practice of destroy; 
animals for tood became a common prac. 
tice among men— 





; ; — Ante 
Impia quam casis gens est epulata juvencis.” 


° Virg. Geor, lib. ji, 
The evils arising from animal food wer 
so generally acknowledged by the ancient 
poets, that there is scarce any one which 
has not alluded to it. Horace says, 


6¢ Me pascunt olive, 
Me cicorea, levesque malva ;" 


and, therefore, he adds, 


6s Frui paratis et valido mihi 

Latvé dones, ac precor integracum mente 
Nec turpen senectam degere 

Nec cithera carentem.” 





[ will not, however, take up your 
time with quotations to this effect, which 
I could give without end; bat proceed 
to what 13 more to the purpose, namely, 
the question whether vegetable food i 
most proper for man? Neither the a 
guments in the Medical Journal, to which 
your correspondent alludes, nor aay 
other arguments which I have yet seen, 
are sufficient to persuade me that they 
are not. In his physical structure « 
well ys in many other respects, man % 
nearly resembles the monkey, which s 
known to be herbivorous, that analogy 
alone would lead us to regard vegetable 
productions as his proper tood. But the 
successful treatment of many destructive 
diseases by vegetable diet, and the ge 
neral health and longevity of those whe 
have used it, constitute, I think, a more 
direct proof of its salutary effects. There 
is a curious instance on record of some 
maniacs who were cured of insanity 
eating nothing but fruits. I = 
reader for more particulars to Lambe 0 
Constitutional Diseases, p. 59. is 
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To Affranchise—To Deliver. 

O affranchise is to set free, @ 
deliver is to set free; but = 
chisement is applied only to poet 

were parties to the compact dis 
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tics. The master, who manu- 

not pa : . 

mits a slave, affranchises him, The so- 

vereign, Who ransoms a prisoner, delivers 

tm. King John affranchised, king Wil- 

am delivered, this country. 
ApprehenstonAlarm. 

Apprehension arises from expected, 
and alarm from announced, danger. 
Apprehension may be solitary ; alarm 
must be social. Apprehension often 
chooses to be patient; alarm always sti- 
mulates to resistance. Apprehension 
iy the calmer and more permanent, 
alarm the more boisterous and transient, 
lecling. 

Amuse— Divert, 

To amuse is to entertain by drawing 
attention to, and to divert is to entertain 
by drawing attention from, our present 
occupation, He who sits down to read 
the Rape of the Lock is amused by it; 
he who sits down to read a sermon, and 
turns aside to read the Rape of the Lock 
is diverted by it. That which amuses 
does not always divert; that which diverts 
always amuses. 

Lo Appease—To Calm. 

To appease is to put an end to a Vio- 
lent motion, to calm 1s to produce a great 
tranquillity. The storm must first be 
appeased before the sea can be calmed, 
Submission appeases anger. Returning 
hope calms anxiety. 

Applause—Praise. 

Applause is manual, praise is verbal, 
approbation. We applaud the actor at 
the theatre; we praise him in the draw- 
ing-room. The verbal praise, which is 
given on sudden iinpulse, without due de- 
liberation, Which is rather warm than 
apt, may by a natural metaphor be 
termed applause. He is said to court 
applause who seeks instantaneous rather 
than enduring effect. 

Application Meditation. 

Application is an external, meditation 
an internal, attention, We apply to ma- 
thematics, to Greek; we meditate a 
theory, an expression, We apply overa 
table, we meditate during a walk. Those 
ny ey much, commonly meditate 
a ©; hence erudition so often appears to 

Hpair the judgment. That internal re- 
Mio —- precedes the exhibition of 
ay exertion is properly called me- 
- Appreciate—To Estimate—To Prize. 
on be ag is to judge of the cure 
woe of . of things; to estimate is to 
an = } = a value; and to 
inn i etine the value at which 
yall ’ Appreciated or estimated, 

s“Weaws of fashion, though appre. 
YATHLY Mae, No. 227, 
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ciated high, are estimated low: while 
rare they are prized in gold; when come 
mon, i copper, 

ApprobationmConsent— Ratification. 

We approve a contract before we con- 
sent to it; and consent to it befure we 
ratify it. To approve is an assent of the 
Judgment, to consent is an act of the 
bodily organs, to ratily is formally to re. 
peat consent. Marriage ratifies the cone 
sent given to an approved wooer, 

Associate—Aygregate. 

Equals are associated, interiors are 
aggregated. The National Justitute as. 
sociates whom it elects; Bonaparte ag- 
gregates whom he attaches to the Nati- 
onal Institute, The pastor aggregates, 
the congregation associates, new com- 
municants, 

Affirm—Confirm. 

To affirm is a solitary, to confirm is an 
assisted, asseveration. A man affirms 
what he declares solemnly, he confirms 
what he aids another to prove. 

Trust — Belief — Fuith—Credit—Confi- 
dence. 

To trust is to rest on another. We 
sometimes trust ice that is unsolid, opi- 
nions that are unsound, depositaries that 
are unsafe, and virtues that are unreal, 
Trust in opinion is called belief, in reli- 
gious opinion is called faith, in pecuniary 
worth 1s called gredit, and in moral pro- 
hity is called confidence. Many have a 
belief in a future state, who have no faith 
in the atonement of Christ. Where we 
intrust our money we give credit; where 
we intrust our secrets we put confidence. 
Superstition — Credulity—Bigotry—En- 

thusiasm— Fanaticisin. 

Those are called superstitious who are 
too much attached to ritual observances 

of religion. Those are credulous who 
are too easy of belief; those are bigoted 
who are too obstinate in their creed. 
Enthusiasm is the zeal of credulity, and 
fanaticism the zeal of bigotry. 

Of our sects the Catholics tend most 
to superstition; the Methodists to credu- 
lity; and the Calvinists to bigotry. 
Enthusiasm is commonly a solitary, and 
fanaticism a social, passion. Credulity is 
the reverse of scepticism, and bigotry of 
indifierence. Superstition is humble and 
industrious; enthusiasin, proud and caprie 
cious. Credulity is the most inconstant, 
fanaticism the most intolerant, of the reli- 
gious affections. 

Honor—G lory— Fame. 

A love of honor ts the pursuit of that 
contiguous praise which raises us 10 the 
value of those with whom we Associates 
a’ love of glory is the pursuit of unat dit- 
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fusive praise which raises us in the value 
of the community to which we belong; a 
love of fame is the pursuit of that lasting 
praise which raises us in the value of suc- 
cessive generations ofmen. Honor is the 
more intense, glory the more enticing, 
faine the more permanent, stimulus. No- 
tions of honor vary in different classes 
and associations of men. Glory is ra 
ther attached to excellence than to vir- 
tue; rather tu success in those competi. 
tions which interest large bodies of men, 
than to success in those competitions 
which only the few can criticise and en. 
joy. Fame, on the contrary, attaches 
more to useful exertion, and includes the 
rarer and select forms of excellence. 
The voice of honor is loud-sounding, of 
glorv far-sounding, of famelong-sounding. 
Indifference to honor is considered as a 
vice, because honur embraces actions 
which every one can perform; but in- 
difference to glory is enly a vice in those 
whom nature has lifted high above medioe 
erity. Honor is more necessary to glory 
than to fame. 
Privilege— Prerogative. 

Private laws which bind a peculiar 
body of men might be called privileges ; 
but we confine the term to laws which 
are advantageous to such individuals; 
as, when we say, the privileges of no- 
blemen. 

A right of asking first fur any place, 
or power, might be called a prerogative ; 
but we confine the term to such rights of 
proceeding as are peculiar to the crown. 

In cases of debt it is a privilege of the 

eerage to escape arrest. In cases of 
led it 18 a prerogative of the 
crown to pay itself first and entirely. 

Some privileges of parliament are use- 
ful to the people; such is the privilege 
of not being punishable for sentiments 
advanced in debate: some prerogatives 
of the crown are useful to the people; 
such is that of being personally irrespon- 
sible for measures advised by ministers, 
In general, privileges and prerogatives are 
public nuisances: equal laws and equal 
rights have been found more conducive 
to equitable conduct. Parliament might 
advantageously abandon many of its own 
privileges ; and might advantageously 
coerce many remauunyg prerogatives of 
the crown, Why should members of 
parhament be privileged agaist arrests 
tor deut? Why should the crown not 
suifer, m cases of bankruptcy, in the 
samedegree us the subject? The Whigs 
have been too contentious for the pri- 
vileges of parhament; the Tories have 


[June , 
been too contentious for 
the reropn: 
of the crown. P _ 


_ The right of admission ta VATIONS pol 
lic offices is confined to members of i, 
Anglican church, This right is to re 
candidate a prerogative ; and to chars 
men at large. a privilege. 

To make a gallant offer 18 considereg 
as the prerogative of the male; to desis 
a gallant offer is considered as the prin. 
lege of the female, 

When Dryden calls freedom, An Ps. 
glish subject’s sole prerogative, be wy; 
unintelligible words, 

A ppropriation—Impropriatio, 

These words equally denote a ditisin 
of the great tythes of a parish from tie 
small, in favor of some other person 
persons distinct from him who perform: 
the parochial duty of the church, Its 
called appropriation when such tyth 
are in the hands of a bishop, a colle, 
or religious house. It is called impr 
priation, when, as Blackstone says, they 
are improperly in the hands of a layma, 
or lay corporation. 

Appropriation was invented by m- 
nastic men as a curb on the seculs 
clergy, and took place before the c- 
quest. Impropriation originated ou (ix 
suppression of monasteries, when Hen’ 
VIII. disposed of the great tythes ins 
veral parishes amiong his favourites. 

To Balance—To Hesitate. 

When things are to be weighed, rt 
balance; when obstacles are to be ove 
come, we hesitate. In the first case we 
know not what to do; in the second ca 
we dare not do it. While we balance, 
nothingdetermines us; while we besite'e, 
something impedes us. Doubt makes 
balance ; fear makes us hesitate. 

Failure—Bankruptcy. 

Failure is the act which necessitate 
bankruptcy: bankruptcy is the ye 
acknowledged failure. He has fa 
who omits to discharge, when doe, et 
cepted bills. He is a bankrupt #™, " 
consequence of such omission, has € hi 
deprived of the superintendence 0 9 
property. Failures are often comps 
mised without a formal bankruptcy. "i 
failure is but the full, » bankrupl 
the breaking up, of a commercial ee 
A failure does not imply, bankrep”’ 
does imply, the interference of the mag® 
trate in behalf of the ercditors. 
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that to have made a beginning, to their 
own satisfaction, is to have accomplished 
almost half their task. In the present 
‘nstance, Mr. Editor, I have felt the 
force of this observation with peculiar 
acuteness, for I have written, and re- 
written, an introductory paragraph ten 
umes, or taore, and have as often blotted 
it out again. .To inform the hungry ine 
habitants of this great metropolis, that 
corn is scarce, and bread dear, would not 
be a discovery of extraordipary novelty. 
It would not nend matters much, were 
Ito follow up a position to that effect, 
by sagaciously observing that, when this 
necessary article of consumption is dif- 
ficult to be obtained, it would be a great 
relief to the inferior orders, if fish and 
flesh meat were plentiful and cheap. 
Yet, sir, with all the fastidious rejections 
that I have applied to a succession of 
these common-place remarks, which 
have nothing but tbat old-fashioned qua- 
lity, truth, to recommend them, [ am at 
last obliged to acknowledge, that I can- 
not discover, in my cerebral repository, 
any Guurishing sentence as a substitute, 
by way of introductory foundation for the 
complaints, with which [ am about to 
trouble the world, through your medium, 
in this essay. Although it will be mat- 
ter of nosurprise, as I have already ha. 
rarded a conjecture, to that public, to 
be informed that corn is very scarce, and 
bread very dear, I hope to astonish them 
by the boldness of my next position, 
which is, ‘that this great metropolis, 
notwithstanding these circumstances, 
might be fed at two-thirds of the expense 
which it now costs them to procure sub- 
sisteuce.”” 

Bread has been, not unaptly deno. 
minated the staff of life, and I have no 
sort of exception to offer against this 
appellation ; io there are few of us, Mr. 
Editor, who object to a little fish, and a 
little flesh also, if it be only for the sake 
of variety. Jest apart! If these two 
commodities could be procured by the 
labouring part of the community in plen- 
bul quantities, and at a moderate price, 
it requires no great sagacity to discover, 
that it would not only much increase 
their comforis, and support their vigour ; 
but that it would, on its application, 
Contribute to lower the value of bread by 
& sort of two-fold operation ; diminishing 
the consumption of it, and consequently 
reducing the price. Now, that the 
Comparative scarcity of these two are 
ticles, and their actual exorbitance, 
“ne li a great degree artificial, I have 
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long believed, but could never entirely 
satisfy myself till very lately, when, in 
the course of one week, two facts came 
to my knowledge, the relation of which 
will best illustrate my position. 

A friend of mine, who inhabits a cote 
tage in the environs of the town, was 
continually annoyed, whenever he opened 
a window, with the agreeable efiluvia of 
stinking fish. Not conceiving that he 
had a neighbour within a good mile of 
him, who dealt in the sale of these inha. 
bitants of another element, he was a 
good deal puzzled to account for this 
phenomenon. At length he made the 
lucky remark, that this fragrant visitor 
always became his guest by the assist- 
ance of a north-east wind, This for. 
tunate observation led to the discovery 
of the unwelcome intruder. A cow- 
keeper rented a field precisely in that 
direction, for the manuring of which he 
had collected a very considerable aggre- 
gation of high-scented materials, com- 
monly known by the name of a dung- 
hill. The combined odours of this pic- 
turesque object in a frosty morning quite 
charmed my friend’s olfactories ; but he 
confessed that the predominance of sa- 
line particles, or putrid effluvia of fish, 
rather put his conjectures, as to the 
cause, toa non-plus. His curiosity, how- 
ever, being excited, he visited the object 
of his speculations several times, where 
his observations proved extremely satis- 
factory respecting the correctness of his 
nasal conjectures, for he there found as 
great a variety of the finny tribe as would 
have made a tolerable beginning toward 
stocking the Atlantic Ocean. His next 
step was to account for this extraordi- 
nary appearance, but every effort proved 
abortive, till accident produced what ac- 
tivity, urged by curiosity, had failed to 
accomplish. The cow-keeper was taken 
ill while superintending the accumulation 
of his manureeheap. My friend chanced 
to be passing by, and invited the invalid 
into his house, where a glass of brandy, 
and a good fire, soon brought back to the 
cow-keeper’s cheek the retinng bloom, 
which usually, and most becomingly, re- 
sidedthere. A short period matured the 
acquaintance so auspiciously commenced, 
a my friend discovered the important 
secret. The cow-keeper had a near re- 
lative, who dealt in the commodities of 
Billingsgate, and who furnished him with 
this abundant source of odoriferous 
gales, In short, my friend found out, in 
the course of his inquiries, that the great 
fishemongers all over this town, a 
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of selling their stale fish at an inferior 
price, by which hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands, of the poor might be fed, (for 
the purpose of keeping up an artificial 
value, and propagating a belief that there 
is a comparative scarcity,) all concur in 
this abominable practice of wasting, by 
throwing into the river, or consigning to 
dunghills, immense quantities of whole- 
some and nutritious food, in order to 
support and perpetuate their oppressive 
monopoly. 

Having thus, good sir, regaled our- 
selves with the fragrant odours of my 
friend’s country residence, let us make a 
little excursion to the environs of Smith. 
field, whither I lately accompanied a 
very uncommon and antiquated sort of 
character, an Honest butcher, with whom 
I had frequently conversed on the sub- 
ject of this little essay. Our attention 
was ere long fixed on a Yorkshire drover, 
who was squabbling with a London jobber 
about the price of a bullock. The acute- 
ness of a Yorkshireman is become pro. 
verbial, but, in this instance at least, the 
foggy atmosphere of London had en- 
gendered a keener perception than the 
thin air of the North; the jobber’s rhe- 
goric prevailed over the sarcastic mono. 
syllables of the drover: the bargain was 
struck, and thirty-five pounds in hand 
transferred the bullock from Rotherham 
Dick, the drover, to cunning Isaac, the 
Smithtield jobber, “Well,” said I, “ friend 
butcher, here’ll be rare pickings for some 
of your trade here, for at this price the 
purchaser may afford to sell his beef at 
six-pence per pound, even after leaving a 
moderate profit to the jobber; for whose 
antervention, however, by the bye, F see 
aio sort of necessity.” ‘Have a little 
patience, sir,” replied the butcher with 
a smile, “you have only just seen the 
commencement of the game.” We were 
now about a mile from the market, whie 
ther we followed the purchaser with his 
horned bargain, He had scarcely taken 
duis station, when another of the fra- 
ternity took it off his hands, at a pre- 
miuin of an additional five pounds; and 
before I had time to ask a question, or 
anake an observation, we were obliged to 
jullow the new purchaser till we arrived 
at the opposite side of the market, where, 
in less tham ten minutes, a bloated 
butcher, without submitting to the indig- 
nity of cheapening the article, as the 
parase goes, procured the bullock for the 
advance of other five pounds, 1 had 


promised my companion of the cleare 
not to give vent to my spleen by 8 Single 
observation, till We got quite clear 
the scene of action; but I had Dear j 
forgot my promise upon this OCCasiog 
and had an ejaculation of astonishme, 
at the tip of iny tongue, when my sites, 
tion was arrested by the last fat purchaser 
of this money-making bullock refusing, jn 
no very gentle terms, to accommodate ; 
brother purveyor of carcases with his 
bargain, for a douceur of three pounds 
more, to satisfy a particularly pressin, 
demand. At length, however, the per. 
suasive eloquence of Carnaby marker, 
and a faithful promise to return the 
favour in kind, on the first occasion tha; 
should offer, overcame the reluctance of 
the fat dealer in marrow-bones, and the 
bargain was struck. The bullock retired 
from the scene of action one way, and 
my friend and myself by another. —Wha 
were my observations, or his replies, can 
afford no entertainment to my -eader; 
therefore, of our conversation it is sufli- 
cient to say that he assured me what 
had passed to day was what passed al. 
most every market day on the same spot, 
After this, Mr. Editor, who will dare to 
tell me that forestallmg and regrating are 
no evils; that to attempt to prevent these 
practices by the arm of the law is an an 
tiquated, and an exploded, prejudice? 
Here was an animal which, if no interme- 
diate extortioner had interfered, would 
have paid the breeder and the feeder o! 
him a reasonable profit, at the price of 
thirty-five pounds; and would at sucha 

rice have enabled the butcher who killed 
him to remunerate himself for his labour 
and his risque by a fair advance, and s 
the same time to supply his customers a 
a reasonable rate; I say here was this 
animal, by the medium of these pests of 
society, these blood-suckers of the mar 
kets, these jobbing forestallers and regrt- 
tors, raised, in less than two hours, from 
the price of thirty-five to forty-eight 
pounds. 

It is no wonder, Mr. Editor, after com 
sidering these statements, that, to the in- 
ferior orders of the metropolis, spra\t 
and potatoes for six months of the year 
are the utmost extent of attainable be 
ury. Let me ask you now, if I ma re 
wild assertion, when I suggested that ¢ 
inhabitants of this metropolis might . 
fed for two-thirds of what, a 
present regulations, they pay for S, 
subsistence, 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


i 


paIVATE LIFE OF QUEEN ANNE AND HER 
FAVORITES. 


s\RAH, DUCHESS or MAR LBOROUGH. 


) — lady, in her youth, was con. 


sidered as a great beauty, and it 
nas not until the roses had begun to fade 
on her cheek, that she distinguished her- 
velf by the strength of her understand. 
ing. She was the daughter and co-heir 
ot Richard Jennings, of Sandridge, in 
the county of Herts, esq. and her mother 
appears to have brought considerable 
wealth into the family, having possessed 
several beneficial Jeases in Kent, heid 
uider the Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury. Female education, at that 
period, had not attained the degree of 
perfection, which it has since acquired ; 
and there is every reason to suppose, 
that, in respect to this distinguished per. 
smnage, it was grossly neglected in early 
life: she, however, had seuse enough 
to perceive, and to remedy an error, 
which would have sunk a vulgar mind far 
helow the level of the rank and celebrity 
afterwards obtained at the British court. 
Her grandfather, Sir John Jennings, 
possessed an estate of about four thou- 
sand pounds a year, which was then con- 
sidered to be a very large fortune. But 
be had no fewer than twenty-two chil. 
dren, so that, when his property was di- 
vided into small parcels, as separate 
provisions for them, of course no one of 
these proved very wealthy. The Duchess 
ot Marlborough’s father bad a sister, 
who, with a portion of five hundred 
pounds, was married to Mr. Hill, a mere 
chantin the city, This lady, atterwards 
patronised by the subject of this me- 
moir, became the cause of the disgrace 
of her noble relative and benefactress at 
court; and influenced, not only the for- 
tunes of the house of Marlborough, but 
the destinies both of England and of 
‘rope, 
Her elder sister, Frances, afterwards 
Duchess of Tyrconnel, and *la belle 
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‘ Miss Jennings, adorned with all! the 
ing treasures of youth, had the fairest 
ightest complexion that ever was seen: 
Since was a most beauteous flaxen; her 
ened nee was extremely lively and ani- 
oi » though persons so exquisitely fair, in 
i ee acertain degree of insipidity: 
alien » though not the smallest, was the 
~~ lig hig world; the graces aided 
Bat sda. i er whole person was fine, 
2 Str neds and bosym 5 she was all 








Jennings of the Count de Grammont, 
was a lacy celebrated for her face and 
persou, in the court of Charles Il, and 
James If. when Duke of York, is known 
to have entertained a great passion for 
her. It appears, however, that she re- 
jected all the advances of this very re- 
figious and amorous monarch, and con- 
ducted herself with great propriety, so 
far as concerned her virtue. ; 
Miss Sarah Jennings, of whom we now 
treat, had the good fortune to marry ove 
of the most handsome, gallant, and illus. 
trious men of the age in which he lived, 
This was John Churcbill, who, in bis 
vouth, bad been page-of-honour to James 
Duke of York, and this prince gave him 
a commission in the guards, and distins 
guished hin by many prominent marks 
of his favour. [n 1680, he was created 
Lord Charclill, of Eyemouth, in the 
county of Berwick; and, in 1685, he 
became an English peer, by the ttle of 
Baron Churchill, of Sandridge, in Herts 
fordshire. Notwithstanding ths, he 
joined King William, by whom he was 
immediately nominated a iord of the 
bed-chamber; and soon after obtained an 
earldom. His influence was greatly ins 
creased on the accession of Queen Anne, 
partly on account of his own inerits, and 
still more from the extraordinary favor 
enjoyed by his countess. In consequence 
of the victory of Blenheim, he finally 
acquired the rank of a duke, and re- 
ceived a grant of the royal manor of 
Woodstock, and hundred of Wotton, in 
Oxfordshire, with a pension of five thou- 
sand pounds per annum, all of which 
were settled on him and his posterity. 
~ The first time that the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s favor with the Princess 
Anne of Denmark became « subject of 
public attention, was upon the quarrel 
between Queen Mary and her, which 
happened a few years after the Revolu- 
tion, But the commencement of Her 
Highness’s kindness had a much ewrher 
date, for they had been used to play tos 
gether when Miss Jennings was a child; 
and, on the marriage ot her patroness 
with the Prince of Denmark, in 1635, 
being then Lady Churchill, she was made 





that youthful poets faacy wien they love.” 
—NMem. De Gramrort.—It ought not to 
be omitted, however, that Lord Melfort, 
secretary to James Il. on mentioning this 
beautiful Duchess, adds, that she possessed 
66 Dame la plus mare gus se passe ancedwir , 
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one of the ladies of her bedschamber, at 
her own earnest request, to her father, 
James II. This lady soon reached the 
very summit of favor, and in some mea- 
sure deserved it, by a most uncourtly 
conduct; “ for I laid it down as a max- 
im,” says she, “that flattery was false- 
hood to my trust, and ingratitude to m 

greatest friend; and that I did not de- 
serve so much favor, if [ could not 
venture the loss of it by speaking the 
truth, and by prefering the real interest 
of my mistress, before the pleasing her 
fancy, or the sacrificing to her passions.” 

On the retreat of Lady Clarendon, the 
subject of this memoir was promoted to 
be the first lady of her Royal Highness’s 
bed-chamber. The following very cue 
rious letter from the Princess of Den- 
mark, under the name of Mrs. Morley, 
to her friend, here designated as Mrs. 
Freeman, was written at a very critical 
moment, and will serve to evince the 
high favor she then enjoyed. 

** To Lady Marlborouzh. 

‘© Tam sorry with all my heart, dear Mrs. 
Freeman meets with so many delays; but it 
is a comfort they cannot keep Lord Marl- 
borough in the Tower longer than the end 
of the term; andI hope, when the Parlia- 
ment sits, care will be taken that people may 
not be clapt up for nothing, or else there will 
be no living in quiet for any body, but inso- 
dent Dutch, and sneaking mercenary Englishmen. 
Dear Mrs. Freeman, farewel ; be assured your 
faithful Mrs. Morley can never change ; and 
I hope you do not in the least doubt of her 
kindness, which, if it be possible, encreases 
every day, and that can never have an end 
but with her life. Mrs. Morley hopes her 
dear Mrs. Freeman will let her have the 
Satisfaction of hearing from her again to- 
morrow.—Thursday.” 

As the rise of the Marlborough family 
is connected with the early part of the 
reign of James II, it may be here ne- 
cessary to recur to anterior events. On 
the landing of the Prince of Orange in 
1687-1688, the King repaired to his 
army, then stationed at Salisbury, whi- 
ther his son-in-law, the Prince of Den- 
mark, accompanied hin; but the latter 
soon deserted the father of his consort, 
and set out on his return to London. 
This intelligence having greatly afirichted 
the Princess, she sent for Lady Church- 
ill, and declared, “that rather than see 
her father she would jump ort at the 
window.” Immediately after this, the 
Bishop of London, who had absconded, 
tozether with the Earl of Dorset, Lady 
Fitzharding, and the subject of this 
memoir, fled with Her Highness by night, 
from the cock-pit at Whitehall, and 
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reached Nottingham, where the P»: 
was surrounded by the Prince of 
friends. Lord Churchill too left bis be. 
nefactor, and went over to the 
party; while his consort, on the retres 
of the King and Queen to France, in, 
fluenced her Royal Highness to Consene 
to the project of the settlement, by whic) 
her undoubted right to the crown, i 
respect to blood, was foregone {ur 
time.* 

“« As to the Revolution, (observes Ie; 
Grace) it was evident to all the word, 
that, as things were carried on by King 
James, every body, sooner or later, mus 
be ruined, who would not become a lt» 
man Catholic. This consideration made 
me very well pleased at the Prince of 
Orange's undertaking to rescue us from 
such slavery. Bat I do solemnly protex, 
that, if there be truth in any mortal, | 
was so very simple a creature, that | 
never once dreaint of his being King. 
Having never read nor employed my 
time in any thing but playing at cards; 
and, having no ambition myself, I ime 
gined that the Prince of Orange's sole 
design was to provide for the safety o 
his own country, by obliging King James 
to keep the laws of ours, and that he 
would go back as soon as he had made 
us all happy; that there was no sort 0! 
difficulty in the execution of this design, 
and that to do so much good, would bea 
greater pleasure to him than to be King 
of any country upon earth, I was soo 
taught to know the world better. How. 
ever, as I was perfectly convinced that a 
Roman Catholic is not to be trusted with 
the liberties of England, I never once 
repined at the change of the government; 
no, not in all the time of that long per 
secution I went through. I might, - 
haps, wish it had been compassed by por 
other organ, who had more honor vl 
justice than he, who could depose ; 
father-in-law and uncle, 0 wy 
liberty and laws, and then act +. i 
himself in many instances; but + 
once wished that the change had » 

en made.” ; . 
— na short time after this, & eon 
the royal family took place, the we 
ate occasion of which is here allow se 
be “the Princess’s refusing to - - 
Queen’s command,” says our = > 
thor, “ to remove me, from about as 
son. But no one, [ think, ca" 





* It was not, however, until Lady Church 
ill had consulted with Dr. T 
Lady Russel, that she advocated 
the question. 
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{olish as to imagine, that the Queen’s 
dislike of me was only on account of my 
being the wife of Lord Marlborough, who 
happened then to be in disgrace with the 
king; or that Her Majesty would have 
insisted on ademand so painful to her 
sister, bad they, until then, lived toge- 
ther in the harmony which should na- 
turally be preserved between sisters, 
especially when embarked in one com- 
mon cause against a father, in defence 
of religion.” 

Lord Churchill, afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough, was at this period odious 
to King William; being partly lessened 
in His Majesty’s esteem, perhaps in con- 
sequence of his ingratitude to his royal be- 
netactor, now inexile; and partly dreaded 
on account of the influence of himeelf, 
and still more of his lady, over the mind 
of the Princess Anne, the reversioner of 
the crown. Certain it is, that Lord 
Nottingham, about this time, offtcially 
notified to him, that his Majesty had no 
further occasion for his services. He 
was accordingly dismissed from all his 
employments, and, as Lord Portland, and 
Lady Orkney (then Mrs. Villiers), had 
avowed themselves his enemies, there 
was no immediate prospect of his resto- 
ration to favor. 

The Countess of Marlborough, after a 
lapse of many years, expresses herself 
highly mortified at being turned out, ine 
stead of being civilly told to retire ; and, 
indeed, whoever is aware of her Grace’s 
haughty temper, must know, that, when 
Lord Nottingham delivered the royal 
message, he spoke daggers to her. Soon 
after this, on accompanying the Princess 
to Kensington, the Queen, in an angry 
mood, wrote a letter to her sister, ob- 
serving, “that never any body was suf- 
fered to live at court in my Lord Marl- 
borough’s circumstances ;” and “ that it 
was very unfit that Lady Marlborough 
should stay with her ‘ Highness,’ since 
that gave ber husband so just a pretence 
of being where he ought not.” This 
alair ended in the complete triumph of 
lady Marlborough, for the Princess re- 
tnoved to Sion, the moment the favorite 
‘vas interdicted the circle, thus prefering 
her society, to that of the royal family, 
“od her triendship, to the adulation of 
all the courtiers, 

. 7 Soon alter the Princess’s going to 
“lon,” says our noble author, “a dread- 
ful plot broke out, which was said to have 
— hid some where, I don’t know 
eres in a flower-pot; and my Lord 
a!-udrough was sentto the Tower. To 
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commit a peer to prison, it was necessary 
that there should be an affidavit, from 
somebody, of the treason. Mv Lord 
Romney, therefore, Secretary of State, 
had sent to one Young, who was then in 
Jail for perjury and forgery, and paid his 
fine, in order to on him what they 
call—a legal evidence.” For, as the court 
lawyers suid, “ Young, not having lost his 
ears, was an irreproachable evidence.” 
Lis lordship, however, after some months 
imprisonment was liberated; and, on this 
occasion, the Lords Burlington, Carbury, 
and Shrewsbury, were his bail. 

Meanwhile, many of the chief persons 
of the Princess’s household, with an exe 
ception to Lord Berkley, whom she had 
recommended without his knowledge to 
be a groom of the stole, were very pres- 
sing for Lady Marlborough’s removal, 
Lord Lexington made his first return for 
his own introduction, by speaking to the 
Prince, “to put her out, who bad put 
him in;” while Mr. Maul, whom she 
had made bed-chamber-man to his High- 
ness, and even invented an employment 
for him, to mend his salary, was urgent 
for her disgrace. The Prince of Den- 
mark declined interposing, on account of 
his tenderness for the Princess, adding, 
“that she had already done a great deal 
to oblige the royal family, and been very 
ill used.” To which the courtier replied, 
in the vulgar language of a Dorsetshire 
dairy-man: “ that it was true, his High- 
ness had done a great deal, but, if he re- 
fused this thing, it was like a cow that 
gave a great deal of milk, and then kicked 
it down again.” While Lord Marlbo- 
rough was in want of securities, Mr. 
Maul kept away; but, no sooner did he 
hear that several noble persons had of- 
fered their services, than he also proposed 
himself as one to his lady. That spirited 
dame mentions this little incident in the 
following terms: “I told him, Lord 
Marlborough had friends who would bail 
him, but that one of his best friends was 
a paper that lay upon the table, which I 
had often kissed—-The Act of Habeas 
Corpus !” ; 

On Queen Mary being seized with the 
small-pox, Lady Churchill was the first 
of the princess’s family who prognos- 
ticated that this disease would prove ta- 
tal; for, being a woman well acquainted 
with the world, and accustomed to attri- 
bute the most selfish motives to courtiers, 
both male and female, she no sooner saw 
that the first Bulletin, signed by the 
Countess of Derby, and transmitted to 


the princess, was accompanied with a 
postscript, 
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postscript, professing “ humble duty,” 
on the part of one who had declined vis 
siting her future sovereign, than she was 
certain that both the physicians and royal 
household were alarmed. On the Queen’s 
death, which was followed by an appa- 
rent reconciliation between William and 
his successor, Lord Marlborough was 
restored to his rank in the army, and 
nominated Governor to the Duke of 
Gloucester. This nobleman now seems 
once more to have enjoyed the King’s 
confidence, but 1t was less from his merits 
than his courtier-like arts that tins had 
been obtained; for he flattered the two 
favorites, Portland and Albemarle, and 
was supported by Lord Sunderland and 
the Earl of Godolphin, two noblemen 
afterwards intimately connected with his 
family. 

‘The following observations on the 
demise of the Queen, convey a good idea, 
not only of the character of the Duchess 
of M. but also of her style of writing: 
the passage is addressed to a noble lord, 
and proves, notwithstanding all the affec- 
tation to the contrary, that her Grace 
was, what Doctor Juhuson terms, a* good 
hater.” “And now, after aii I have re- 
lated of the King, and after so much 
dishke as 1 have expressed of his cha- 
racter and conduct, you will perkaps 
hardly believe me in what Tam going to 
say: yes, your lordship will believe me; 
fer you will judge of my heart by the 
make and temper of yourown. When 
the King came to die, I felt nothing of 
the satistaction which I once thought I 
should have had upon this occasion. 
And my Lord and Lady Jersev’s writing 
and sending perpetuaily to give an 
account, as his breath grew shorter and 
shorter, filled me with horror. Ithought 
I would lose the best employment in any 
court sooner than act so odious a part. 
And the King, who had given me so 
much cause to hate him, in that condition 
I sincerely pitied: so little is it in my na- 
ture to retain resentment against any 
mortal (how unjust soever he may have 
been) in whom the will to injure is no 
more, 

“The King died, and the Princess of 
Denmark took his place. This eleva- 
tion of my mistress to the throne brought 
me mto a new scene of life, and intoa 
new sort of consideration with all those 
whose attention, either by curiosity or 
ambition, was turned to politics or the 
court. Hitherto my favor with her 
oval Ho ghncss, though it had sometimes 
furuished matter of convessation to the 
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public, had been of no Moment to ti, 
ullairs of the nation, she herself he 
no share in the councils by which te 
were managed. But, from this time, | 
began to be looked UPON AS a person « 
conseqaence, without whose Approbatin 
at least, neither places, nor pensions, 
nor honors, were bestowed by the 
Crown, The intimate friendship wig 
which the queen was known to bong 
me, alforded a plausible foundation jo, 
this opinion: and L believe, therefure, 
it will be & surprise to many to be tuij 
that the first important step which herma. 
Jesty took after her accession to the Be 
verument was against my wishes and i» 
cliunations—TI mean her throwing hervi/ 
and her affairs almost entirely into th 
hands of the Vories,” 
Notwithstanding all this, it is pretty 
evident that Lady Marlborough hersei 
was originally accounted one of ths 
party, and alfected, perhaps, at one 
time, to be so considered ; fur she observes 
soon alter, * that, notwithstanding the 
Queen’s extraordinary aifection for ber, 
and the entire devotion which my Lori 
Marlborough and my Lord Godviplio 
had for many years shown to her service, 
they would not have had so great a share 
of her favor and confidence if they had 
nut been reckoned in the number of 
‘Tories. The truth is, though both thes 
lords had aiways the real interest of the 
nation at heart, and had given proofs o! 
this by their conduct in their several en 
ployments in the late reign; they bad 
been educated in the persuasion that the 
high church party were the best fends 
to the constitution, both im churc’ 
and state; nor were they perfectly ur- 
deceived but by experience. For my 
own part, [ lad not the same pre pussies: 
sions. ‘The word cuurcu had never ay 
charms for me in the mouths of those 
who made the most noise with tt, Ke. 
Her Grace, however, maintains, that “a 
determined, trom the very ep wage 
her reign, to endeavour by roe 
make impressions more favorable t “ 
Whigs; and that it was in some ee 
owing to her that Her Majesty did, a jr 
her own inclinations, continue “o 1 
this party in office. Such was hat sbe 
fluence indeed at this period, , 
continued to create Mr. Hervey, Ue 
cestor of the present Ear! of _ 
peer, not only in spite of ~ — Tor 
of the Tories, but also of te 
candidates*, who actually refuse?, 





a - ~ Gowe’, 
* Lhe Lords Granville, Guernsey» 
and Conway. 
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pwhile, to accept of the peerage if Mr. 
tlervey, a Whig, were admitted to the 
gave honor: ; , F 

Nor was her majesty wanting in her 

ersonal attentions to the favorite, as 
she immediately made her Groom of the 
Stole, and Keeper of the Privy Purse; 
while Lord Mariborough obtained the 
command of the army, and Lord Godol- 
phin, to whose son her eldest daughter 
had been some time married, received 
the Treasurer’s staff. As to the ladies 
of the bedchamber, she appears to have 
given one of these places to Lady Hyde, 
« hecause she never saw any mortal have 
such a passion for any thing;” while the 
Duchess of Somerset was gratified by 
her in the same way, merely because 
“she was the first protestant duchess in 
England.” 

Lady Marlborough (for so she was now 
called) by this time had succeeded in 
converting Queen Anne to the creed of 
the Wh:gs; or, more properly speaking,had 
attached ler Majesty to her husband, 
Lord Godolphin, and all her own friends, 
whom she also found means to persuade 
to declare themselves hostile to their 
old Lory doctrines. On this, Lord Jere 
sey and Sir Edward Seymour were re- 
moved from their employments; ard 
lord Marlborough, having now gained 
the battle of Blenheim, was cornpli- 
mented by the House of Commons as 
* the retriever of the glory of the English 
nation.” ‘The favorite also prevailed 
on ller Majesty to take the great seal 
trom Sir Nathan Wright, “a man ‘de- 
spied by all parties, of no use to the 
crown, and whose weak and wretched 
conduct in the Court of Chancery had 
almost brought his very oflice mto con- 
tempt; his removal, however, was a great 
loss to the church, for which he had ever 
been’ a warm stickter.”- But she failed 
i her wish to bring over the “ young 
prince of Hanaver, to live with the queen 
#s her son,” although perhaps she was 
hot very zealous on that subject. 

Lord Sunderland, her son-in-law, was 
how made a Secretary of State, althouch 
Lord Marlhoroagh himself did not think 
him altogether proper for the post. But, 
votwithstanding all this, it is evident, 
‘rom’ the written correspondence still 
Pane between the queen and her con- 
/7ante, that certain jealousies had al- 
a ae place, and that there was a 
— yn arising, and a new favorite 
ea ° anyon above the horizoa, and 

Men ae ance eclipse all competitors. 
N, eanwhile the victor of Blenheun 
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obtained the title of Duke of Marihos 
rough ; but, notwithstanding his high fame 
and reputation throughout Europe, yet 
inthe very zemth of his prosperity, which 
was not unalloyed, however, with fears 
about the Queen’s inconstancy, he adds, 
in the language of a man devoted to 
his duchess, “if I have your esteem 
and love, I shall think myself entirely 
happy.” ‘This happiness, however, was 
soon converted, on the part of both, into 
misery, at least for a time, by the sudden 
and unexpected death of Lord Blandford, 
To this, in a short period, were super= 
added mortifications, humiliating, in the 
last degree, to a woman of spirit, who 
had flattered herseif to manage Anne, 
while queen, with the same unvarying 
facility she had done while princess of 
Denmark. ‘To add to her chagrin, the 
disgrace of herself, her husband, and her 
son-in-law, was occasioned by the intri- 
gues of a cousin of her own, a creature 
whom she had fostered in poverty and 
distress, and who had never attained any 
higher rank in the royal household than 
that of a bedchamber-woman. Letore 
the arts of this obscure and illiterate te- 
male, the genius of the hero of Ramillies 
and Blenheim was laid prostrate ! 

Under the new intiuence Her Majesty 
nominated the Tory ecclesiastics to the 
vacant bishoprics, without consulting her 
Whig council, still consisting of the 
Lords Godolphin, Sunderland, aud Marl- 
borough; and, contrary to the tormer 
unvarying tenor of her conduct, instead 
of being implicitly governed by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 10 respect even 
to the minutia of dress itself, actually 
found fault with the adjustment of her 
trinkets, as Groom of the Stole, in conse 
quence of the sneers of the new favorite. 
Appearances, however, were still kept up, 
until suspicion wes not only raised, but 
strengthened, by the secret marriage 01 
Mrs. Masham with a person whom the 
duchess had in succession made a pages 
equerry, and groom of the chamber. 
But, although this measure was concealed 
from Her Grace, the Queen was privy to 
it, and had even assisted at the ceres 
mony, on which occasion Her Majesty is 
supposed toa have provided a portion. ; 

On perceiving that the ailecuions ot 
Anne were totally estranged from her, 
the duchess immediately drew up a nar- 
rative of her faithful services during the 
preceding twenty-six years. “ Know. 
ing,” says she, “ how great a respect Her 

Majesty had for the writings of certain 


eminent divines, L added to my narra. 
34 uve 
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tive the directions given by the author of 
the Whole Duty of Man, with relation to 
friendship; the directions in the Common 
Prayer Book before the Communion, 
with regard to reconciliation; together 
with the rules laid down by Bishop ‘Tay- 
lor upon the same head ; and I concluded 
with giving my word to Her Majesty, that, 
if a‘ter reading these she would please only 
to answer in two words that she was still of 
the same opinion, I would never more 
give her the least trouble upon any sub- 
ject but the business of my office, as long 
as I should have the honor to continue 
her servant; assuring her, that, however 
she might be changed towards me, and 
how much soever we might differ in opi- 
nion, | should ever remember that she 
was my mistress and my queen, and 
should always pay her the respect due 
from a faithful servant and duuful sub 
ject. I sent from Sc. Albans this narra- 
tive, which she promised to read and an- 
swer; and ten days alter, writing to me 
upon another oceasion, she said she had 
not ielsure vet to read all my papers, but 
when she had she would send me some 
answer, But none ever came, nor had 
wy papersany apparent etiect on Her Ma- 
jesty, except, that, aiter my coming to 
town, as she was passing by me in order 
to receive the Communion, she looked 
with much good nature, and apparently 
smiled upon me. But the smile and 
pieasanet look, L had reason afterwards 
to think, were given to Bishop Teylor 
and the Conanon Prayer Book, and not 
tu me.” 

Svon after this, at a conference at 
Kensington, Her Majesty interrupted the 
Duchess in the midst of a defence of her 
own conduct, and exclaimed: ** Whatever 
you have to say you may put it in wri- 
ting.” She also added, “that she would 
give No answer—you desired no answe 


ry 
and you shall have none!” 


This was 
the last interview between the queen and 
the duchess; but the latter was not die 
vested ot her employment unul Jan. 19, 
A711.) Lord Sandeiland, who had mar- 
ricd her daughter, and had become Se- 
cretary of State, was much sooner dise 
graced; this was followed by the dis- 
mussion of Lord Godolphin, ‘the Trea- 
turer, who was also nearly connected 
with her family; and finally, both the 
Duke of Marlborough and herself thought 
proper to withdraw from court, 

The new ministey, by means of their 
agents, attacked the character of the 
Duke of Marlborough, aud the Cammis- 
sivucrs of Accouuts presented a detail 
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of his dilapidations as commander.» 
chief. As tothe duchess, she Appear 
have been very correct in respect ty 4, 
momes that passed through her bend 
for all her charges were audited a 
passed in the Exchequer with the aoe 
est regularity. She indeed SEEMS ty 
have reduced the expences of the robe: 
&c. from 5,040]. to about 2.000), . 
annum; and she maintains that in. 
space of nine years near 90,0001, weg 
saved to Iler Majesty. Before hier tn 
it seems to have been customary for the 
tradesinen to vive mecney to serve tig 
crown, and they also paid poundare : 
both of which practices were abolished 
by her. 

As to her places®, she had only 200, 
when first appointed an ordinary lady of 
the bedchamber; as first lacy, this was 
afterwards encreased to 4001, She ol 
tained a pension also of 1000). per annum, 
ler daughter, Lady Harriot, “as it hod 
always been the custom for the crows 
to give portions to the daughters of ther 
favorites,” received 5O00l. on her mar 
riage wiih Lord Godolpiin’s son; alice 
sum was bestowed on her second davy). 
ter when she was united to Lord Sunder 
land; while a similar portion was given 
to the third and fourth, &c. &c, Be 
sides all these Her Grace obtained te 
oifice of Ranger of the great and live 
parks at Windsor, and she was hig)’ 
gratified with this, as the Lodge had been 
always desired by her as an occasional 
residence, This grant was loosely est: 
mated at 4000], per annum, but this s 
denied, for Her Grace maintains “thet 
she never made any advantage of « 
worth mentioning, unless the milk of s 
few cows, and a little firing while there, 
may be reckoned such.” The next !*- 
vor was the ground in St, James's pa, 
upon which Marlborough house stands. 
This was valued by her enemies 
10,0001, but jet it be considered, “ that 3 
certain rent is paid for it to the aor 
quer; that the grant was at first but! 
fifty years, and that the building cost v4 
tween furty and fifty thousand pounes, 
of which the Queen never paid one wrt 
ling, though many people have been mac 
to believe otherwise.” At Her Majesty» 
accession an offer was also made 0! 
2,000!. a year, this was declined at 
Her Grace’s prosperity ; but the duches, 
on the loss of her favor, stated it 10 && 
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* The duchess affirms that these saat 
to no more than 5,000). @ yealy ¢ 
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nt as 18,0001. being the amount of 
ne vears, and was allowed the same! 

‘ As to the sale of ulies, dec. the duc hess 
gserts that she did not obtain any thing 
or Mr. Hervey’s peerage, which she had 
orotmised to Sir Thomas Felton to pros 
an for him; she even refused the otier 


€ 
* fre Be 6 
Y oudui. to get a patent ior Mr. Coke. 


1s respect to the Sate of places, Her 
Broce frankly allows, that whena young 
courtier, and not very rich,’ she sold two 
appuintinents of pages of the back stairs, 
“for i¢must be remarked,” adds our no- 
ble author, “that at that time no person 
who was in any Office at court, with 
places at his disposal, made any more 
ecruple of selling them than of receiving 


'S 

his settled salary, or the rents of his 
estate.” But atter this she refused all 
presents on similar occasions, in partie 
cular the sum of 50Ol. from Lord De- 
lavare “Excepting the page’s money 
bove-mentioned,” says the duchess, “I 
never received the value of one shilling 
ty money, or jewels, or in any other 
form, either directly or indirectiy, by 
mysclt, or by any other persun, for pro- 
cuing any place or preferment, or any 
ine of honor, or any employment in 
my own disposal, or, 1m a word, for doing 
uy favor during my whole life.”* 

Notwithstanding this, both the duke 
wid duchess are said to have been ex- 
tremely desirous of amassing wealth, 
and they assuredly possessed the means 
of gratitying this passion ina very jordi- 
vate degree, tor their joint emoluments ap- 
pear atone time to have amounted to the 
vearlysum of 62,525]. besides this Grace’s 
salary, &c. asgeneralissimo, Nor did the 
death of an only son, the Marquis of 
Biandford, followed by the loss of his fae 
cutes on the part of the father, deaden 
Lis passion; for Sarah, to the last moe 
nient-of her hte, was anxiaus to add to 
wer mcome. 
‘“ ich proved the source of so much cas 
amity to the nation, served but to ime 
Prove her fortune, as it turnished the 
means of purchasing the cstates of the 
Ciectors at a very easy rate. To James 
Urages, orginally a menial servant in ber 
lamuvy and afterwards Post Master Ge- 


Nor t . 
verti, sne entrusted the manavement ot 


her prodigious wealth; and it appears to 


~~ 
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The South-sea bubble, 





. . . —s ; ’ * 

* This declaration was probably made in 
Print, Jan. 20, 1742, while many of her 
: “fF Contemporaries were still alive, and 


ap have contradicted the assertiva had it 
*-Q liaise, 


rere 
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have flourished under his auspices. On 
his death, she went iato mourning for 
him; ? aud the world censured her tor sO 
doing, uncel artably imputing the grief 
she « xpericuced on that event to some- 
thing more than common = concern.® 
The Duchess of Marlborough not only 
possessed greay opulence, but also great 
parliamentary interest. Mr, Craggs, 
already alluded to, and father of the Se- 
eretary, whose death is commemorated 
by Pope, was elevated into wealth and 
honor by her MEANS, and sat duri g two 
parliaments for Tre gony, after her fall. 
Mr. Jennings, grandtather tv the celles 
brated antiquary of the same name, who 
was her cousin, represented Abingdon, 
aud would have been left 10,0001. had hae 
not died before her. The Earl of Ches- 
terfield too appears to have been cager 
to please her; and she distinguished Wil- 
liam Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, 
by a munificent legacy which could not 
but prove grateful as weil as beneti- 
cial ta a man whose patriunony was so 
scanty. 

By her will, dated August 11, 1744, 
it appears that she possessed estates in 
the counties of Surrey, Oxtord, Hunting - 
don, Buckingham, Bedford, berks, Nore 
thampton, Hertford, Stafford, Nortoik, 
and Leicester, in addition to immense 
sums of money vested in public securt- 
ties. The bulk of her lands was be- 
queathed to her grandson Jobo, the an- 
cestor of the present Parl Spencer, ree 
serving a yearly rent charge of 20001. to 
his son, and prohibiting both from ac- 
cepting of any office from the crown, 
under the penalty of forfeiting the whole 
estate, save and except the Rangership 
of Windsor Park, which was held by her- 
self to the day of her death. . 

Among other bequests of less note in 
the codicil, dated Aug. 15, 1744, are the 
following: “I give to Philip Earl of 
Chesterfield, out of the great regard I 
have for his merit, and the infinite obli- 
gations I have received from him, my 
best and largest brilliant ring, and the 
sum of 20 0001. I also vive to William 
Pitt, of the parish of St. James, within 
the liberty of Westminster, Esq. the sum 
of 10,0001. upon the account ot his 
merit in the noble defence he has made 
for the support of the laws of England, 
and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 
She also settled on him the reversion ot 
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the Hampdenestates,in Buckinghamshire, 
in case of the failure of heirs. 

Soon after this, Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, who by superior talents 
ruled Queen Anne during a period of 
more than twenty-five years, and her 
own husband for the whole of his life, 
died at an advanced age, and was buried 


une [, 


at Blenheim, in conformity to he, 

request. This lady possessed aed 
peculiarities, and some failings » hes, 
had a masculine understanding pn 
formed for command, and, preatly to . 
own honour, was an ardent admire: 


and a steady supporter, of the libertie, 
her country. | 
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INTERCOURSE. 

N 1728, the London post arrived one 
| day at Edinburgh, with only one six. 
penny London letter, and that was ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster-General on 
oflice business. The arrival of the post 
was then only once a fortnight, now it is 
six times a week. The post then em- 
ployed ten days in travelling from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, now it employs only 
three. Then the mails produced no re- 
venue or net profit to government, but 
caused rather a continued charge; the 
revenue of the post-office in Scotland, for 
the year ending in April, was 185,7911. 
11s. Sd. 

MERMAIDS. : 

The newspapers have lately contained 
much about mermaids. ‘The following is 
account of several, 

We are informed by Larréy, that, in 
the year 1189, such a monster was fished 
up in the county of Suffolk, and was kept 
by the governor for six months. This 
animal bore so great a resemblance to 
uman, that nothing seemed wanting to it 
but speech. 

That it one day took the opportunity 
of making its escape, and, plunging into 
the sea, was never more heard of, 

list. 7 Angleterre, P. Il. p. 403. 

in the year 14350, aftera great tempest, 
which took down the dykes in Holland, 
and made way for the sea into the mea- 
dows, Wc. suine maids of the town of 
Edam, in West- Friesland, going ina boat 
to milk the cows, perceived a mermaid 
embarrasscd in the mud, with a verv lite 
tle water. They took it into the hoat, 
au gd obrought ait with them to Edam, 
ciresseu it la woman’s apparel, and taught 
at to spin, Ut fed like one of them, but 
cculd uc ver be brought to speak, 

it was sume time after brought to 
Jiaeriem, where it lived for some years, 
though stil shewiug an wiclination ty the 
Water, 


Pvrival relates that they had commu. 


nicated to it some notions of a deity, an; 
that it made its reverences very desoutly 
whenever it passed by a erucifix. Deluc 
de Holland. 

In the year 1560, some fishermen ae 
related to have brought up by one dravght 
of the net, nine mermen and muids, nex 
the island of Manar, on the western 
coast of Ceylon ; of which several Jesuits, 
and, amongst the rest, I’. [enriques,and 
Dimas Bosquez, physician to the viceroy 
of Goa, were witnesses: the phvsiciay, 
who examined them with a great deal of 
care, asserts that all the parts, both e. 
ternal and internal, were found perfect! 
conformable to those of men, See tie 
Hist. de la Comp. de Jesus. P. u. 7. 
iv. No. 276, where the relation 1s giveo 
at large. 

There is also another relation thats 
well attested of a merman, near the great 
rock called Diamond, on the coast of 
Martinico. The persons who saw 
gave a precise description of it belore a 
notary. They affirm that they saw 
wipe its hand over its face, and heard 
blow its nose, ; 

Another animal of the same species 
was taken in the Baltic, in the year 1531, 
and sent as a present tu Sigismund bi, 
of Poland, with whom it lived three days, 
and was seen by all the court. | 

Damien Gues relates that another very 
young one was taken near Bueca @ 
Sintra. . 

BONAPARTE AT ACRE. 

Many persons have been shocked #t 
the rampart of dead bodies made by tne 
French. Cesar did the same thing, 9€ 
Flor. L. iv. &c. 

FRENCH BULLETINS. 

Their cxaggeration have been f 
noted. Gariard, in lis Arte o Warre, 


. t we 
bl. 1. 1595, has many curious cirech” 
din ' s of ths 


mock 


. 


tor spreading false news and ruse pon 
kind, in order to encourage the cess) 
It has even been thought a ne 


stiatagem of war. este 
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PETIT MAITRF, 

The finest anecdote of one ever known 
js cue fullowing in Seneca de Brevit. Vite. 
c. 12. The delicate gentleman, seated 
iy bis litter, inquired of the chairmen, 
« flave I sat down ?” as if it was beneath 
jim to know any thing which he did. 
blonges. 

SPANISH INNS-» 

AcLambreras lL found the spacious chime 
ney surrounded with muleteers, and upon 
the fire an enormous frying-pan, io 
which rice, saffron, long pepper, and 
stocktish, were boiled up together; [ was 
conducted to a chamber open to every 
wind that blows; in which, as the wea- 
ther was cold, some lighted coals were 
thrown without ceremony upon the floors ; 
and by the side of these a kind of mattress 
without sheets or covering. My gipsey 
host, after wishing me a good night, 
asked me for something to driak, Bur- 
Eounne, 

GIBBON. 

Lemaistre picked up the following 
anecdote at Lausanne: Mr. Gibbon, soon 
aver he became an inhabitant of Lau. 
sanne, a lady of beauty and talents made 
such an impression on the heart of the 
historian, that he could not resist the 
impulse of love, and falling on his knees 
he declared his passion, The ubject of 
lis aflection heard unmoved his petition, 
and, in spite of the eloqueuce of her 
lover, was deaf to his entreatics. The 
disappointed Danun attempted to rise ; 
he ined ia vain, his weighty person unac- 
customed to such @ position was not so 
(asily restored to its proper balance. 
"he lady, fearing that some person might 
discover her admirer in this aukward 
situation, forgot her anger, and endea- 
vored with all ber might to raise him 
frou. the ground 3 her strengih was un- 
equal to the task, and, afer several in- 
eitectual struggles both in the author and 
le lady, the latter was obliged to ring 
tue Leii and to order her astonished ser- 
vaat to raise the prostrate scholar. ‘Lhe 
story, as nught be expected, became 
public the following morning, and enters 
tined tor sone days the gossiping circles 
Vi Lis uittle town, 

“Tg CAZANOVA.’ 

0 not esteein those who purchase 
: bility.” said Joseph Il. to Cazanova; 
he  fepaed, “Nor [ those who sell it, 
re? 

CONVERSION. 
rge Bactishua, being solicited by 
ai to tura from Christianity to 
alomcianisny aid promised a seat in 


Geo 
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Paradise on his compliance, revlied, “No 
I ain ve ry well contented to yo whereso- 
ever my forefathers have pone, be it to 
heaven or to heli.” 

LAW'S FINANCIAL SCHEMES, 

At the death of Louis \I\ . Septem. 
ber 1, 1715, his debts were 2.000 mil. 
lions of livres, after being reduced to 
the lowest possible amount, 

1709, A new comage at 40 livres the 
marc of stiver: by eleven successive 
changes trom September 1718, to Sep. 
tember 1719, the 40 livres were reduced 
to 25 livres. 

1716, Jan. 2. The coinage restored 

to 40 livres; so that whoever brought 
20 old louis d’urs to the mint, received 
back 16 of them with a new stump, and 
lost the other tour. 
Mav 2. Mr. Law opened hie 
scheme and hisbank: he bought the old 
cui in dvs bank notes, at a price above 
the mint price, but under the rea/ vaiue;: 
the differcnce was profit. Law’s Come 
pany was cailed “the General Bank.” 
his note run thus: 

‘© The bank promises to pay the 
bearer at sight —— livres, in coi of the 
some weight and finencss with the coin of 
this day, value received at Paris.” 

By this clause the holder of the note 
was secured against whatever alierations 
in the coin might be enacted, 

In a short ume, most people preferred 
the notes to the coin; and accordingly 
they passed for 1 per Cent, more than 
the coin itself 

This bank subsisted, and obtamed 
great credit, until the Ist of January 
1719, at which me the king reimbursed 
all the proprictors ot the shares, and 
took the bank into his own hand, vader 
the name of the Royal Bank. 

Upon this revolution, the tenor of tie 
note was changed. It ran thus: “ The 
bank promises to pay to the bearer at 
sight ——= livres, an silver coin, value 
received at Paris.” 

By this alteration, the money in the 
notes was made to keep pace with the 
money in the coin; and both were 
equally affected by every arbitrary varia- 
tion Upon ite ; 

Mr. Law strenuously opposed this 
change in the bank NOLES. — No wonder! 
it was diametricaily opposite to ail prine 
ciples of credit. ; 

1717, Sept. 6. Law's company of 
the West established. 

1718, 4. Me undertakes the 
farim of tobacco. 

22, The first creation of actions 
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of the company of the West, to the num- 
ber of 200,000 subserved tor in state 
billets, at the rate of 500 livres per 
action. 

1719, Jan. 1. The bank taken from 
Law, aud vested in the king. At this 
tine the number of bank notes coined, 
amounted to 59 niillions of livres. 

—— Apil?@2. A new coinage of 51 
millions of notes ; 1a which the tenure 
of the note was changed, aud the paper 
declared monnoic five. 

—— May. Law’s company of the 
West incorporated with the company of 
the East Indies; after which it was 
called the Company of the Indies. 

June. Created 50,000 new ac- 
tions of the incorporated company; sold 
fur coin at 550 livres per action, 

The mint made over to the company 
for 50 millions. 

Coined of bank notes for 50 millions 
of livres. 

Created 50,000 actions as above; sold 
for notes, at 1000 livres per action. 

Coined of bank notes for 240 millions. 

The company obtains the general 
farms ; promises a dividend upon every 
action of 200 livres; agrees to lend the 
king sixteen hundred millions at 3 per 
cent. and have transferred to them 48 
millions per annum for the interest of 
that sum, 


Sept. ( omed of bank notes for 120 
Ty) ions. 








iS. Crested no less than 100.000 
ACuONS 3 price fired at SO0U9 livres per 
action. 

~——- 28. Created 100,000 more ac- 
tions; price as the former, fixed at 5000 
hivres each, 


(ct, 2. Created 100,000 more ac. 





[June }, 


ions; price.as the former, fy 
tions; priceas the former, fixed at SH 


livres each. 
—— 4, Cohined } 
vate order, net del regents pr 
‘ i wu 
pany, 24,000 more actions, whi 
pletcd the number of 624,000 actions 
beyond which, | they never extended, “ 

—— 24. Coined of bank 
120 mulions. 

Dec. 29. Coined of bank notes fo 
129 tmuillions. 

1720, Jan. Coined of bank notes for 
21 miliions, 

Feb. Coined of bank notes for 27 
millions. 

~--—~ 22. Incorporation of the Bank, 
with the Company of the Indies, 

27. <A prohibition by which n 
one was to havein his custody more thay 
500 livres of coin. 

March 5. The coia raised to 80 |i. 

vres per marc. 
11. The coin brought down to 
65 livres per marc; and gold forbidden 
to be coined at the mint, or used in con. 
merce. 

—— Coined of bank notes far 
191,803,060 livres. 

April. Coined of bank notes for 
792,474,720 livres. 

May 1. Coined of bank notes {or 
624.595, 130 livres. 

——- 21. The denomination of the 
paper diminished by arrét of council, 
which, in an instant, put an end to al 
credit, and made the bubble burst. 

At this peried had been coined of bauk 
notes to the immense sum of 

Livres 2.696,400,000 
Of which had been issued 2,235,083,5% 


461,916,419 


ie ¢ Ne 
Ch con, 


Nutes for 











Remained in the bank 
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PLACED UNDER MR. BANKS’'S FINE BUST 

Or JOHN HORNE TOOKE, Esq, 
ON HIS BIRTH DAY IN MDCCCX., 

By Mr. G. CUMBERLAND. 


AR Et pourtray Tne Patriotic Man, 

With intellectual arch of broadest Spa ; 
Vikan yr ie y LL: 
Who, nursed in Wisdom, early took his 


N ar tn lia ium Oo! his native land, 
r laws, and constitution, made his own, 


; ’ » tiie , > } 
+ Feaig in their cGeicnce tostand alone. 


Py Truth inimortal tell the earth and 
ski 
“ies , 


sos was the man thet carry'd Virtue’s prize : 


Scarce, like the fruitful bud, perceiv'd at first, 
Admir’d when his unblighted blossoms burst, 
Nourish’d by Learning’s deep Gelicious 
streams, | ma 
Matur’d through Freedom's sun-like partes 
beams 5 . 
Gentle as love,— indulgent as desire, 
Candid as patience,—bold as native fire; | 
Intuitive sagacity,—inborn 
Acumen,—noble rectitude,—Just scorn 
Are His ;—foe only to the brood . 
OF heart-corrupted statesmen lost [0 g002 5 
Him, all-consistent, oft his country say 
Inflexible to every pow’s but Law, 
England's Leonidas, first of the band si 


Faithful to death to serve their iP 
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teyslin every bearingofthe word 
fo law. to tight, the people, and their Lord: 
Rejoa's mild sony legitimate and just, 
Who never took a single truth on trust 5 
Tried all things by a rigid manly sense, 
Aad proved his principles at life's expense t= 
Yet stil! He lives, below’d, adimin’d, obey’d, 
Gay, in his garden’s ever-gratetul shade, 
With mercy launching shafts of keenest wit, 
While Flora and Pomona near him sit, 
Aod Mercury the winged-words supplies, — 
That wait our mortal thoughts beyond the 
shieS. 
O' well-pois’d steady virtue, heaven's delight, 
housands admire, yet few attain, thy height! 
Uf life the honour, liberty the throne, 
Possessing thee, the world Is all our own ; 
Onward we march, despising Fortune’s frown, 
Through thee partaking, glory, health, re- 
nown, 
The splendor that illumines Psyche’s cave, 
And everlasting joys beyond the grave! 
a 
SERENADE. 
By GeorGe Freveric Buspy. 
BSA iHE so't, my lyre, in lowly-mur- 
mur'd strains 
Recount my thrubbing bosom’s anxious 
fears 3 
Bid Hope's elysian whispers soothe my painsy 
And tell Gonzalvo his Victoria hears: 
And with what fond excess he loves her, tell; 
Hlow brightly, chastely, burns the flame 
Givine g 
Let not that gentle heart from love rebel, 
But all its thrilling pulses answer mine. 


How oft by Guadalquivir’s vine-bower’d 
shores, 
When purple vesper slept in westera skies, 
I watch’d the steps of her my soul adores, 
Tears my oblation, and my incense sighs! 
While every glance from those celestial eyes, 
And every radiant charm that met my 
sight, 
Was cloth’d in such a soft, angelic, guise, 
That love was mute and wrapt in dumb 


delight. 
Aad sure the heart, that tenants that soft 
breast, 
Must be as soft, as white ; and those dear 
eyes, 


Who e azure lightnings murder’d all my rest, 
Vhe stars of love, will bid their vassal rise. 
Those ruby lips impress*d by Cupid’s seal, 
Shall breathe the am’rous language of che 
heart, 
And virgin blushes, virgin sighs, reveal 
ihe melting joys love only can impart. 
Then, tolding in these blest, these rapt’rous, 
arms, 
My soul’s enchantress and my bosom’s 
n queen, 
hat glowing paradise of heav’nly charms, 


Shall fing its rich delights o'er ev'ry scene. 


Whether to those inhospitaSte climes 
, ° , ; he 
W here nature sleeps in tivperborean ch ng, 
Or where his tropic throne Apollo climbs, 
And pours his scorching fires o'er eastern 
plains, 


I go—Delight shall wave his wines around me 
Victoria’s eyes shall melt the y . 
Victoria’s b 
me, 

And all the rigors of the clime be lost. 


yielding frost, 
reat Gispense refreshment round 


Nature's viciss’tudes were nou 
With thee, 
harm, 
My every thought should concentrate in thee 
And every hour reveal some secret charms 


ght to me; 
my amulet, my shield from 


Steep loveliest daughter of my native Spain 
Ethereal visions gild thy balmy rest! . 

And when Gonzalvo meets thy glance again, 
Receive his vows and make thy lover blest. 


Biceze of the night, on silent pinion fleeting, 
Fan thou the couch where virgin beauty 
slumbers ; 
Stili’d be my throbbing heart’s tumultuous 
beating, 
And cease, my faithful lyre, thy plaintive 
numbers, 


ie 


MISTAKES or MAN. 
J NSATIATE man! can nothing yet restraia 


Thy lust of pow’r, th’ unhappy cause of 

pain; 

Cannot the voice of Horror make thee pause, 

Or Jift thy arm to aida better cause ? 

No! fell Ambition most despotic rules, 

And thousands feel the cruelty of fools ; 

Thecry of havoc and the shout of war, 

Rages relentless from a tyrants car; 

No soft emotion strikes his ruthless heart, 

He never feels kind pity’s gentler smart, 

The helpless orphan shrinks beneath his 
frown, 

Nor dares to call his property his own ; 

All is his tyrant’s, and, with low-bent knee, 


-He humbly thanks a master’s charity ; 


For what, because the monster deijus to give 

A kind permission for a wretch to live; 

And thus does Europe sport her dreaded swayy 

And seize the Indian as her Jawful prey. 

As Luxury’s wants each moment would in 
Crease, 

A bold advent’rer spoil’d the new world’s 
peace ; 

First simple traffic spread a luring bait, 

And then the pomp of European state. 

Th’ untutor’d men with admiration saw, 

And, trembling, felt an universal awe ; ; 

They thought that gods were come to bless 
their race, 

Far from the realms of vast unmeasur’d 
space. 

lil-fated men, how direful was the thought, 


For late experience was (vo dearly on 
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Like the poor sheep that on their butcher gazey 
You unresisting saw your houses blaze ; 
Unknowing vice, in one unhappy hour, 
You own’d the Spaniard’s tyrannizing pow’r. 
In search of gold, destruction led the way, 
And death was threat’n’d for the least delay; 
Mercy no jonger sooth’d the injur’d’s woe, 
No tear of pity was perceiv’d to flow ; 
Each soft idea sank within the grave, 
Wich the poor re.anants of the mu-der'd siave, 
Can we believe the vicious Christian priest, 
Feit all the feelings of the fiercest beast 5 
Can we believe that Christian banners spread, 
A wretched country with ten thousand dead : 
Too true! religion much perverted rear’d 
A bloody fabric from the spuils it shar’d; 
Religion bid an injured king to die, 
Because he spurn’d the loss of liberty. 
The world may name them most heroicdeeds, 
When a poor nation from ambition bleeds ; 
But Mercy’s God the wretch’s sorrow hears, 
With eyes of pity he beholds his tears: 
Ves, an hereatter will inflict a blow, 
Much more severe the Indians felt below ; 
Yes, vengeance hovers oer each Spaniard’s 
head, 

For every victim that for glory bled. 

May 7, 1812. P, 

————"Cie- — 

ELEGIAC STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF 


BENJAMIN GIBSON, Ese, 


{Benjamin Gibson, esq. to whose memory 
the following stanzas are sacred, was a sur- 
geon of considerable eminence in the town 
of Manchester. Asan occulist he has been 
particularly successtul. Rushton, of Liver- 
“pool, with whose poems the readers of the 
Monthly Magazine are doubtless acquainted, 
received very considerable restoration of sight 
from an operation which Mr. Gibson per- 
formed on him. ] 

LAMENTED Gibson! shall no minstrel hand 


Wake the wild harp to saddest tones of woe; 
When Death’s wide scythe has swept thee 
from the land, 
And like a faded flow’rct laid thee low? 


——-<-~ — 


Procecdings of Learned Socictics, 


(June j, 


¥ hour of prime 
Was with ENjoynest 


Untimely cropt, e’en in th 
When each fond wish 
crown’d, 
When Pleasure track’d the chariot wheels of 
Time, 


And spread her blandishments Profuse 
round. 
Scarce had thy sun’s meridians 
Whien o’er the horizon gre 
gicom ; 
And soon its pale and fitful lustre flown, 
It sought the joyless mansions of the tony 
Yet, tho’ life’s evanescent day is o'er, 
The transient scene past well imprey 
away ; 
On the dimm’d orb how oft "twas thiney 
pour 
A flood of light, a dazzling blaze of day! 


plendors thine 
w the gath’rog 


Long, long, shall Rushton venerate thy name, 
And in harmonious accents speak thy 
praise 5 
Whilst in his bosom gratitude’s pure flame 
Spreads and grows brighter with his length 
of days. 


And thou wert too the minister of health, 
Disease sunk vanquish’d by thy skilful han; 
And these were trophies, prouder far thn 
wealth 
Has ever purchas’d, or invention plann‘. 
Then, gentle shade, thy exit must I mours, 
Thus early snatch’d trom usefulness below: 
From her whose love shal! undiminish’d bur, 
Whose fond regrets no fluctuation know. 


Bat thou art haply haven’d from the story 
(For black with threat’ning vengeant 
scowls the sky 5) 
And, safe from pain, from perils and alarmy 
Shalt hear terrific thunders pealing by. 


I could not see the wav’ring vital fire 
Thus cease, in “darkness visible,” to burt; 
Nor wake to griet’s wild melody, my lyre, 
Nor haog with melancholy wreaths t 
urn. 





— 
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On the move of Trratinc and MANA- 
GING different wixts, by vr. pu} 
PORTAL, reud at a late siTTING of the 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE Of FRANCE. * 

PANUE Rackine or wine is performed 
by drawing it’ into another cask, 

defecating it, and leaving behind the lees, 

a@ matter consisting in general of ferment 

altered by the fermentation of the must 


—— — 


a ain : 
We select this article at a time when 


the manufactory of wines has become so im- 
Portanta branch of British domestic economy. 





some ferment unaltered by the oper 
tion, mucilage, tartar, aod colourin 
matter. The lees, however, are not %& 
ways the same from every kind of yi 
the quantity of tartar varies, as also | c 
of the colouring matier, according a © 
wine is more or less spirituous; 1 ate 
rent wines there is more or less of “ 
ferment, and this has undergone ™ 
alteration in some wines than in others 


Bs ee ct 
Thus a sweet Spanish wine does aes 
tain any unchanged ferment, os des 
sugar in it is more than wero 











19}°. 


compose the whole of this substance; by 
adding more ferment to this wine you 
will duninish its sweetness, and increase 
the alcohol, On the contrary, a meagre 
wine of Burgundy will attord a great 
vantity of unaltered ferment, because 
the deficiency of sugar did not permit 
the whole of it to be decomposed. By 
the addition of sugar to this wine the fer- 
mentation would be renewed, and more 
acohal produced. The racking of wines 
is a necessary Operation for the proper 
keeping of them. In general, this opera- 
tion should be renewed whenever there 
is a considerable sediment at the bottom 
of thecask. Some wines, however, may 
be kept upon their lees, such as those 
of St. Thierry in Champagne; these will 
continue to improve, if kept upon their 
lees for four years, provided they are 
contained in casks of a very large size. 
If we consider the different nature of 
various wines, and of their lees, we 
shall easily perceive that racking is not 
equally necessary for all of them. If, for 
instance, it is a very weak wine, it cannot 
be racked off too soon, fer the small 
quantity of alcohol contained in it will 
not be alde to prevent the acetic ferment 
taking place, from the action of the fer- 
meat in the lees. But, if it beavery ge- 
Acrous wine, early racking is not neces- 
sary, because the great proportion of al- 
cohol renders the ferment of no effect. 
Moreover a sweet and syrupy wine will 
become improved by keeping on the 
lees, because the sugar concained in it 
will be acted upon by the fermentescibie 
principle of the lees. Even a very tart 
wine, when kept upon its sediment, will 
grow better when its tartness is owing to 
a too slow and incomplete fermentation, 
i which the sugar has not been entirely 
converted into alcohol. M. Chaptal, in 


the following passage, clearly establishes 


the truth of this assertion. ‘ We must 
only, says he, draw off those wines which 
have been well made: if # wine is very 
tart, or very sweet, we must let it un- 
derg> a second fermentation upon its 
lees, and not draw it off until the middle 
of May; it may even stand until the 
end of June, if it continues tart. It some- 
times becomes necessary to return wine 
Upon is lees, and to mix them well toge- 
ther, that a new fermentation may be 
®scited, which will ameliorate the wine.” 
There are certain rules to be observed 
"Wie racking of wines; it should never 
be done in trusty seasons, nor when a 
moist wind blows; a dry cool wind is pre= 
erable; it 1s must advantageously done 
“ Previous to the periods of the shoote 
Slostury Mac. No, 227. 
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ing of the vine, its coming into blossom, 
and the turn of the grape; for it is at 
these periods the wine ferments most. 
In every wine country experience has 
demonstrated the proper time for this 
operation, 

Whatever care is taken in the racking 
of wines they will again ferment, unless 
they undergo the operation of parm. 
STONING; that is to say, if they are not 
impregnated with sulpburous “gas, by 
means of burning sulphur matches in the 
casks, either when completely empty, 
or containing a few pails full of wine only, 
to which more wine is added every time 
the burning is renewed. At Marseilles, 
in Languedoc, they use for the brimsto- 
ning wines, must, which has been so 
strongly charged with sulphurous gas 
as never to have fermented ; two or three 
bottles of which, mixed with each cask of 
wine, will also preserve that from fermen 
tation. The brimstoning, by burning 
matches, has ove disadvantage, that of 
depriving the must of the flavour of the 
fruit, and communicating to it an unplea- 
sant taste. On this account other anti. 
fermentescible substances are sometime 
employed. Thus, M. Perpere recom 
mends sulphuric acid; M. Astier employs 
the red oxide of mercury; and M, Pars 
mentier has proposed the oxide of tnanga- 

nese, which is less hazardous. 

What is the chemical action produced 
upon the inust and upon the wine by the 
operation of brimstoning? This action 
tends evidently to preserve these fluids 
from fermentation, and, as this cannot 
take place without the presence of a fer- 
ment, we have reason to conclude that 
this agent is changed in its nature, aud 
rendered insoluble, perhaps because it 
abstracts from the oxides and acids eim- 
ployed, a portion of their oxygen. We 
must, however, acknowledge, that the 
supposed abstraction of this principle 
is not essentially necessary, since this 
fermentation may be prevented by adding 
some boiling-hot wine to the liquor, as is 
practised at Paris, which shows that the 
ferment undergoes an alteration by he 
action of caloric. Nevertheless, it ts cere 
tain, that this substance undergoes & 
change In its nature by the brimstoning, 
and 1s rendered in part inseiuble, tor 
the wine becomes turbid by this operas 
tion: it also sensibly loses its colour, but 
this is temporary, for it regains its former 
pe ol ‘wig few days. M. Chaptul thinks 
it advantageous to the keeping wines, to 
preserve them from the atmospheric air, 
whose contact 1s neceysary to unduce the 

avon. 
acid degeuer “s ‘he 
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The two former operations are not 
always sufficient to impart to the wine 
that fine limpidity which is so agreeable 
to the orgaus of taste and smell, and 
which so much enhances its value. 
There stiil remain in these liquors cer- 
tain heterogeneous substances which dis- 
turb the transparency of them, and which 
do not fall down by simple rest. In this 
case we must have recourse to a third 
operation, called FINING, which is gene- 
rally performed by fish-glue, previously 
softened into a viscid fluid by macera- 
tion in a little of the wine. By this the 
substances which rendered the wine tur- 
bid are carried to the bottom, for we find 
the wine bechbmes more limpid, and a 
sediment is formed, which renders a fresh 
racking necessary some time after this 
substance has been poured into the wine, 
and well mixed withit. The saine effect 
is produced in the turbid wine by means 
of ox-blood and the white ofeggs. These 
latter, therefore, may be used to clarify 
wines, especially the last; which does 
Hot so easily undergo a septic change, 
aud is therefore preferable in hot cli- 
mates, and in the summer season. M., 
Chaptal atlirms that gum arabic may be 
substituted for these gelatinous and al. 
buminous substances. He even adds, 
that wine, rendered turbid by the lees, 
may be cleared by a multitude of sub- 
stances, such as coarse salt, flints cal. 
cined and bruised, starch, rice, miik, 
&e.; hkewise by beech chips, first 
barked, then boiled in water, and dried 
in the sun, or in an oven. He attributes 
the effect of the beech chips upon turbid 
mines to a slight fermentation which they 
anduce in the liquor: we may also reter 
the action of starch, rice, and milk, to 
the same circumstance ; whilst the action 
ot the greatest part of other substances 
as purely mechanical. But how is the 
action ot the fish-glue, the ox-bluod, and 
the white of egg, to be explained? So 
little attention has hitherto been paid to 
what takes place in this case, that I 
know of no theory formed upon the sub- 
ject. It appears to me very easy to in- 
vent avery piausible one, by attending to 
ghe facts | am about to state. 

1. Fish-glue is a gelatinous matter; the 
white of egg and the ox-blood are of an 
albuminous vature, 

2. Both of these anima! compounds 
are very soluble in water, and not at all 
soluble in alcohol, 

S. Alcohol exists already formed in 
wine, since it is easy to separate it by 
Congelatiou, 


Proceedings of Learned Societies. 







[Jone 
These being incontestable facts, aig 


must happen when these gelatinoys 
are poured into the wine? The ales 
of the wine, hy its great affinity to », 
ter, will attract this fluid holding th 
animal matter in solution, consequeny 
this matter, thus deprived of its solver 
must give way to the molecular attr. 
tion, which tends to bring its panigg 
together, whence results a kind of ye, 
work swimming in the liquors this ye, 
work, contracting more closely, ent. 
gles in itself the foreign substances in tie 
wine, and carries them down to the be. 
tom of the cask, leaving the mass of | 
quor, clear, pure, and transparent, 
The last method of preserving and 
ameliorating wines consists in the arto 
mixing them together, so as to rende 
them less alterable, and to impart » 
them the most agreeable flavour, Ths 
art, although perfectly well known w 
the manager of a cellar, is not yet knona 
by the chemist, and will never be know 
by him, unless the wine-merchant wil 
inform him what mixtures succeed the 
best. The experience of this latte 
would, however, be rendered more x: 
vantageous if assisted by the reasoning 
of the tormer. A wine, mixed with some 
other wine, can acquire more strengi, 
more coluur, more aroma, or more fa 
vour, only by its principles undergo 
some reaction, more or less sensible; ant 
who, except the chemist, can best dx 
pose the circumstances most favourabie 
to this reeaction? If, for example, 4s 
required to correct a very acid wine; {ie 
chemist finding in this wine a great dea. 
of tactar, will propose the addition 0 
sugar, because this: substance, by i 
creasing the proportion ot alcohol, na 
precipiate the tartar, and by this means 
he will avoid having recourse to the sweet 
aud syrupy for,that purpose, which are ne: 
to be found in all countries, and whose 
price is always every where so very high. 
After wines have undergone the ope 
rauious I have above described, ® bee 
comes an important consiaerins, © 
WHAT VESSELS and in WiaT PLACES f 
are kept. According to M. Coe 
cellar should be dug several feet belo 
the surface of the earth; the wer. 
into which should be towards the ae 
it should be ata considerable yw 
from any street, highway, rem ‘ 
sewer, privy, &c. and it should b 7 z 
with an arched roof, The ancien af 
served their wine in earthen vesse™, 


t 
nished, such as the amphora ané © 
cadus, The porosity of these ~ 
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has occasioned their being laid aside, 
and for them have been substituted those 
made of the wood of oak or mulberry 
tree, or sometimes glass vessels. The 
jast have the advantage of not contain- 
ing any principle soluble in the wine, 
and of preserving the liquor completely 
som the contact of air and moisture, 
when carefully stopped ; but their brit- 
tleness and diminutive size limits the use 
of them to a very small extent, and it 
becomes necessary to have recourse to 
vessels made of dry and well seasoned 
wood; for if the wood be green it imparts 
an extractive matter to the wine, which 
jnivres its favour, and acts upon itina 
ginilar manner to the Ices, 

M. Chaptal justly observes, that very 
larce and well closed vessels are the best 
for keeping wine, since it is found that 
wine is always better the larger the cask ; 
the reason of which, no doubt, is, that the 
constituent principles are more intimately 
mixed, and do not so easily escape into 
ihe atmosphere. This last circumstance 
is well known to wine merchants, who 
find that twenty muids of wine, con- 
tained in one large vessel, do not lose 
more by volatilization in a given time, 
than two muids do when distributed into 
four casks. 

The greatest care bestowed upon wines 
will not always prevent their suffering 
some alteration; they will generally un- 
dergo some change if the principles 
which compose thein are not in suitable 
proportions, M. Chaptal has shown 
this in Lis investigation of the deteriora- 
tion to which wines are subject; a dete- 
rioration which, for the most part, he 
ascribes to an excess oF ferment in them, 


I shall say a word or two on this kind of 


alteration. - 


Roriness only takes place in very 


Weak wines, and those which have been 
badly fermented ; it is known by a ropy, 
huiky, whitish sediment, and the wine 
then presents a kind of oily appearance. 
No particular management is requisite 
to cure this; it is generally sufficient to 
leave the wine to itself during a season 
rtwo, when for the most part the wine 
recovers. Exposure in a warm place, 
or the addition of some sugary substance, 
will hasten the cnre; the same thing will 
‘appen if the ropy wine is mixed with 
Some good wine newly made. 

lhe fermentescible principle appears 
'o be the source of this degeneration ; 
fom its not having been completely de- 
Composed during the fermentation, a 
great deal of it is dissolved in the vinous 
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liquor, after the entire decomposition of 
the sugar. And as this principle may be 
alterwards separated from the liquor by 
a variety of causes, M, Chaptal imagines 
that it is this separation which gives that 
oily appearance to the wine I have been 
describing. 

SPONTANEOUS acrscaNcy takes place 
most frcquently in very weak wines, espe- 
cially at three particular periods of the 
year, when these liquors are in the great. 
est state of fermentation, viz. when the 
vine is budding, at the time of its blos- 
soming, and at the time of vintage. It 
is, therefore, to the presence of the fer. 
ment this deterioration is owing, espe= 
cially when its action is assisted by air 
and heat. I have already said that this 
action sometimes proceeds so far as to 
induce the acetous fermentation. The 
prevention of this fermentation demands 
the most particular attention, and there. 
fore all the causes which give rise to it 
are to be carefully avoided. Unfortu. 
nately our efforts are not alu AVS SUCCESS 
ful, and we can only arrest the fermenta- 
tion, or neutralize the acid. For the 
former purpose M. Chaptal recommends 
evaporated must, honey, or liquorice, to 
be dissolved in the tart wine, } hese 
hot only correct the sour taste by repia- 
cing it with sweetness, hut also TC pre 
duce the spirituous fermentation by sup- 
plying the saccharine principle for the 
remaining ferment to act upon. The 
wine-merchants possess a mulutude of 
receipts for neutralizing the acid in 
wines; they are chiefly composed of sali 
fiable bases, such as potash, lime, and 
even litharve. These methods, however, 
but imperfectly answer the purpose, and 
some of them are attended with no little 
danger. oe a 

A FUSTY TASTE in wines arises trom 
two causes; the first is, when the wine 
1S kept in a cask imnace of decayed or 
worm.-eaten wood ; the othe ry when the 
lees of wine have remained in the cask, 
although they are emptied out at the 
time of tunning. Wiliermoz proposes to 
correct or destroy this taste by means of 
lime, carbonic acid gas, and oxy-muriatic 
gas. Others advise the wine to be tined 
and racked off with care, and then to be 


infused two or three davs upon toasted 
In Burgundy they pour 


sted 


grains of wheat. ) / 
the fusty wine upon the ices ot well-ta 
wine, and afterwards fine it. : 
Some wines, especialy those of Bur- 
gundy, acquire by age a Caste O! BITTER 
ness. This is owing to the total precis 
pitavion of the ferment, and the compiete 
3M 2 decompusition 
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decomposition of the sugar, which set at 
liberty the acerb or astringent principle 
contained in these liquors. M. Chaptal 
recommends these wines to be re-poured 
upon the lees, and that there should be 
added to them a solution of sugar, or 
what is still better, a pint of musted wine 
to every cask. 

In addition to these alterations already 
poited out, wines are susceptible of se- 
veral others, such as a mouldy taste, loss 
of colour, rancidity, &c. I cannot now 
enter upon these, I will only mention that 
the RANCID TASTE in wines Is owing to 
the precipitation of the tartar, and the 
formation of a smail quantity of acetic 
ether, at the expense of the alcohol and 
acetic acid contained in the wine, 





On WRITING INKS. 

Messrs. BerruoLtLet, VAUQUELIN, 
and Deyrux, being appointed to give 
wn account of the inemoir of M. Tarry, 
M.D. on the composition of writing-inks, 
diew up the following relation :—‘* The 
author of the memoir professes to point 
out, 1st. The methods employed to 
make characters disappear from the 
paper on which they are written; 2d, 
The means of restoring writing, which 
to ail appearance had been destroyed ; 
3d, The means of perfecting common 
inks; 4th, The discovery ofan ink which 
will resist all chemical agents, 

* Art. I.—The art of erasing writing is 
very ancient, and the means of effecting it 
are very easy. It is well known that we 
have only to moisten the paper with any 
acid, to cause the writing to become less 
perceptible, and by degrees to disappear 
altogether. But all acids cannot be used 
with the same success; some leave a 
mark on the paper which is not easily 
removed, and others corrode the paper 
s0 as to render it unfit for future use 
‘To avoid these inconveniences, it is 
requisite to use an acid which has only 
an effect on the writing, and not on the 
paper, and which will not change the 
culour of it. To ascertain this point, the 
author has subjected common inks to 
the action of diferent acids, and has 
carefully observed the phenomena which 
resulted from the mixture of these dif- 
ferent bodies. According to him, sul- 
phuric acid readily destroys the writing, 
but at the same time it gives the paper 
an oily tinge. The oxalate acid of pot- 
ash produces more prampt aod certain 
effects. The oxigenated muriatic acid, 
it tresh, is preferable to the two former ; 
for, at the same time that it destroys the 
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writing, it whitens the paper w; 
otherwise altering it, This i “tr 


case with the nitric acid, which, thoagd 
it always destroys the writing, Penetraiey 
into the paper, and leaves waving yellow 
lines. l hese inconveniences, however 
may in some degree be remedied, by ¢. 
luting the acid with water, or by dipping 
the paper in this fluid as soon as te 
writing has disappeared. A mixture of 
nitric and of imuriatic acid acts by 
slowly on the writing ; it whitens the 
paper, and does not oppose its drying, a 
is the case with the nitric acid. In ote 
neral, whatever acid is used, it is neces 
sary to immerge the paper in water, to 
dissolve the new combinations which the 
acids form with the parts of the ink which 
have been taken away. M. Tarty ob. 
serves, that the China. ink is not acted 
upon by acids like common ink, its com 
position being very different. Iustead 
of destroying the writing, acids render 
this ink of a darker colour, and they caa 
only be destroyed by a knife. 

* Art. I[.—Process for ascertaining the 
Writing which has been substituted jor 
that which wus removed, and Means of 
restoring that which has been destroyed. 
—The means that have been indicated 
of destroying writing, depend, as has 
been observed, on decomposing the inh, 
and making its constituent parts form 
new combinations, These combinations, 
hy being decomposed in their turn by 
different agents, recover a colour, which, 
if not that of ink, yet presents one which 
is sufficiently evident to enable us to dis 
cover the letters and words that had been 
traced on the paper before the acids had 
been applied to it. According 10 the 
author, the gallic acid is one of the agen's 
which in this case succeed pretty ¥C' 
The liquid precipitate of lime also ot 
good effect. So also have the alcaline 
hydrogened sulphurs. But these agen 
never succeed if the acids have ane 
long on the writing, and if care " “ 
taken to dip the paper in water. aps 
easily be conceived, that in this case ‘ 
constituent parts of the ink which vee 
combined with the acid, and had sain 
with it combinations soluble ym 
being taken away by this 7 ie on, 
ought nut to leave any traces oF | i « 
istence, and that consequently pa 
possible that the agents used to EN® 
them can render them visible. er pres 
reason, the gallic acid, the yee 
cipitate Of lime, the alcaline by _ 4 
sulphurs, and many other re-ag 
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regarded as infallible means of causing 
the writing to re-appear, 

« Art. LLL—Of perfecting common Inks, 
_It is of great consequence that the inks 
of commerce should be of good quality. 
Some are destroyed spontaneously ; 
others gradually lose their black colour, 
and become yellow; some penetrate the 
paper and alter its nature; Ww hilst others 
become darker with time, — All these 
ejects are produced by the different sub. 
stances employed in the composition of 
the inks. Convinced of the advantage 
of having good ink, the author has made 
many experiments to obtain one of su- 
perior quality. But after all his ree 
searches, he has found none better than 
that of M. Lewis, of which the receipt 
has been published. That ink, accord- 
ing to him, has all the perfection that 
ean be desired, and therefore it should 
be venerally adopted; but at the same 
ume we ought to state, that it is as ca- 
pable as the others of being dissolved by 
acids, and those who have an interest In 
making writing disappear, will know how 
to avail themselves of this circumstance. 
For this reason, no doubt, M. Tarry has 
thought himself obliged to make new ex- 
periments to obtain an ink unalterable 
by chemical agents. To arrive at the 
discovery of this perfect and indelible 
ink, we may easily conceive that much 
ume, much patience, and great re- 
searches, were requisite; but the author 
has been rewarded for all his labour, and 
has ultimately obtained what he has so 
long sought for. 

“ Art. LV.— Discovery of an Ink which 
resists Chemical Agents.—The author 
announces the properties of the ink 
which forms the subject of the fourth 
article, in the following terms. * The ink 
of my composition, (he says,) is founded 
on principles different from those of com- 
mon inks. It neither contains galls, 
Brazil nor log-wood, gum, or any pre- 
paration of iron; itis purely vegetable; 
itresists the action of the strongest acids, 
of the most concentrated alkaline so- 
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lutions, and finally all solvents whate 


soever. Nitric acid has little effect ow 
the writing made with this ink. After 
the action of oxy-muriatic acid, the cause 
tic alkaline solutions reduce it to the 
colour of carburet of iron; the characters, 
however, remain without alteration, 
The principles of which it is composed, 
warrant its being incorruptible, and that 
it will retain its qualities for several years” 
Such remarkable properties deserved to 
be proved; we have, therefore, not only 
subjected the ink in question, but also 
the writings made with it, to different 
trials. ‘The results which we have ob- 
tained, having beef conformable to those 
announced by the author, we think we 
are warranted in considering his ink as 
one of the best inks to which the name 
of indelible has been given. At the 
same time we must state, that it has one 
of the defects which most of the inde- 
lible inks have, that of forming pretty 
quickly in the bottles and ink-stands a 
deposit which deprives the liquor above 
of the quatxies it before had. This fault 
certainly would disappear, if, every time 
that itis used, it were shaken; but is it to 
be expected that this precaution will 
be always taken; and, as the le’ .t nege 
ligence in this respect would ocewion an 
inconvenience, showld not the author 
endeavour to find some method for pre- 
venting it? Private motives having des 
termined M. Yarry from publishing the 
receipt of his indelible ink, we fee! our- 
selves also dispensed from the obligation 
of mentioning the experiments we have 
made with a view of discovering the sub- 
stances he has employed. We think we 
ought, after this, to terminate our report 
by inviting the class to show its satise 
faction to the author, for bis zeal in pur 
suing a work which promises to be of 
preat unity to society, by introducing 
an ink, which, not being susceptible of 
being destroyed by any chemical agent 
yet known, will efectually prevent the 
too frequent practice of altering pa- 
pers.” 
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Method of Manufacturing Verdigris. 


made, first, a saturated solut’.. of oxyde 


os materials with which the ver- of sulphate of copper; and, secondly, 


digtis is prepared, consist of pure solution of either vegetable or muincra 
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alkali, which two, when properly mixed 
and combined, will produce the superior 
verdigris for which a patent Is claimed. 
The solution of oxvde of sulphate of 
copper, is made in a copper vessel, ca- 

able of containing eight hundred gal- 
st which vessel is to be placed in a 
still larger one of iron, standing over a 
furnace, and the vacant space between 
the two is to be filled with sand. Twelve 
pounds of pure copper, cut small or gra. 
nulated, are to be put into the copper 
with thirty pounds of sulphuric acid, and 
a fire to be lighted in the furnace: when 
the materials are hot, =bout eight pounds 
of water are to be added, and the whole 
to be boiled together ull the calcination 
is effected. This prepared oxyde is to 
be removed, and another portion to be 
smanutactured, and then continued till 
there be enough to saturate eight hundred 
gallons of water, 10 which it is to be dis- 
solved: in this way, the first solution is 
prepared. ‘The other is simply that of 
one hundred and fifty pounds of alkali 
being dissolved in about three hundred 
gailons of water: by the mixture of these 
two aiticles, in proper proportions, the 
requisite substance is obtained. Suill, 
however, it requires to be freed first 
fcom the water it contains: itis then to 
be cleaved and purified, and last of ali 
to be made perfectly dry: the method 
of performing this is described in the 
specification to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

ee 

MR. RICHARD WITTY’S, (KINGSTON-UPON-} 

HULL,) for Tinprovements in his In- 

vention for the Construction of Steam- 

Engines. 

‘The improvements described in the 
€pecification now before us, are in fact 
additions to, or alterations in, another 
specification of a patent, which the pa- 
tentee obtained something more than 
two vears since, of which an account bas 
been given in page 159 of our thirtieth 
Volume, viz. i the number for Sep- 
tember, 1810. 

These farther improvements consist in 
making the piston draw, or force, the ma- 
chinery to be worked by it, whilst itself 
moves both in a rectilinear and rotary 
direction, in a cylinder or steam-vessel, 
which also revolves upon an axis, placed 
either in a horizontal, vertical, or oblique 
pecien. The mechanical contrivances, 

y which this is effected, are of various 
kinds, as follow: they are made so, that 
the power of the piston shall draw or 
force the cylinder round; in which case, 
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ven by e 
inder, OF de 


the machinery must be dri 
axis, or shaft of the said cyl 
piston made to act UPON a wheel , 
other contrivance, npon a sfieae’ ' 
or shaft, the cylinder being at the sa 
time forced round the AXis, of shes 
merely to work the necessar purge 
The figures attached to the SPECificati. 
illustrate and explain the principles , 
the invention ; and, although the mechs 
nical contrivances may be varied ws 
wheels, cranks, trammels, grooves, Ke, 
yet they all are said to conform to those 
principles. Fig. 1 shews the sectiop :' 
the cylinder, axis, Sidle-pipes, and the 
concentric collar, with the condensr 
and air-pipe attached: the second figure 
represents the holes in the collar, where 
the two pipes are joined, forming a py 
rallelogram, so that, when the cylinde, 
side-pipes, and shaft tarn round throu) 
the collar, the communications betwyt 
the boiier and cylinder, and the cylinder 
and condenser, will be open alternately 
during half the revolution, and each side 
of the piston will be open, or exposed 
alternately to the steam and the cin 
denser: the third figure shews a paral. 
lelogram trame, or trammel-groove, jotied 
to the piston-rod by two triangles, which 
produce what is denominated the car. 
dioid motion, attached to the engine, 
The friction-wheels are hung between the 
ends of these triangles, and the piston. 
rod and rim between the side-joints, cast 
or screwed upon the covers of the ¢y- 
linder, At the distance of half the stroke 
ef the piston, from the centre of the 
cylinder shaft, is fixed a strong stud, ot 
pin, having a strong knee cranked at 
right angles from it, to support We 
gudgeon end of the cylinder suatls. a 
the round part of the stud runs a agit 
wheel, filling the trainmel-groove, a 
the square is driven tight ban Sa 
piece of cast-iron, and keyed tast, a0 
this is bulted down to a Leam 0! wood. 
When the steam is admitted uncer tt 
piston, the trammel.groove moves pow 
piston-rod, and is turned from 4 nee 
linear to a rotary direction, by the — 
resisting on one side Of the tramme’, 6” 
it causes the cylinder to revolve a 
the stud; and, as it revolves, the Och 
slides upon the friction-wheel. aves 
are the general principles of this ae 
tion: there are, however, other ae 
to explain the different parts - vd 
chine, and operations performe ye 
Mr. Witty observes, 1" addition to 
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eerred to,» “1 retain the principle 
formerly described, viz. a revolving cy- 
jnder and piston, with the mode of com. 
municating steam to them. But I dis- 
with the heavy pistons, and now 
apply the force of the steam directly, 
with or without condensation. I have 
pointed out how this power may be ap- 
plied, and how to regulate and connect 
the piston-rod with the machinery, The 
advantages which this engine possesses, 
when compared with the beam-enyine, 
are obvious. The combination of rec. 
tilinear with rotary motion is simple, 
The beam, its parallel apparatus, the 
hand-gear, valves, and plug-frame, are 
entirely done away; and the consequent 
loss of pow er arising from their alternate 
motion avoided. The ponderous fily- 
wheel, used to regulate the motion, is in 
a great measure dispensed with. 
a 
UR. GEORGE NODD'’s, (VAUXHALL-PLACE,) 
for Machinery, and the Application of 

Steam, to communicate Heat and Mo. 

tion to Wines, Porter, &c. in Cellars, 

Storehouses, and other Places. 

This vention consists in meliorating 
wine, porter, &c. by artificial means, as 
much, and as completely, as can be done 
by Wansportung such liquids to and from 
distant places by sea, aud in giving to 
them the mellowness and other qualities 
of age without the expence of sending 
them long seaevoyages. These elects 
are obtained by the application of ma- 
clinery and steam, the first to agitate 
the liquid to be improved, and the se- 
cond to give it heat and meisture, by 
which means motion and an artificial cli- 
mate, to any degree of temperature and 
humidity, may be had, that will produce 
the most meliorating effects on the li- 
quds. Without describing all the me- 


ese 


thods by which this may be done, -Mr.- 


Dodd furnishes one example, which is 
“to construct in the cellar, &c. framing 
of any form, suspended, or otherwise 
erected, so as to be capable of taking an 
oscillating, or any other motion, from 
the beam of a steam-engine, or other 
power that may be placed in or vear the 
cellar, &c. and placing on this framing 
the vessels of liquor to be improved. 
The kind of motion most desirable.to be 
Riven to the traming is that of the rising, 
falling, pitching, and roiling, of a ship at 
tea, which may be attained by giving it 
* cirealinear as well as a perpendicular 
Motion, varying the speed of it occasi- 
Onally, $0 as to give it any required irre- 
Canty, The temperature of the cellar 
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may be raised and kept at the requisite 
degree by means of the flues or chimney 
of the Steam-engine, passing through it, 
having valves to open, admit, or exclude, 
the smoke or heated air as may be ree 
quired. If a Steam-engine be ‘used it 
should have another flue or chimney with 
requisite valves, through which the super. 
abundance ot smoke or heated Air ma 

pass of. Humidity may be obtained by 
ineans of a pipe, fitted with proper valves 
or cocks, leading from the boiler of the 
steam-engine into the cellar, where the 
liquor is deposited, through which gusts 
of steam may be emitted at discretion, 

a 

MR. RENRY JAMES’ and MR. JONN JONES’, 

(BIRMINGHAM,) for an Improvement 

in the Manufacture of Barrels of al 

Descriptions of Fu e-Arms. 

The patentees take a skelp, or piece of 
iron, adapted for the purpose of making 
barrels of tire-arms, which is to be brought 
into a form proper for welding, and then 
heated in a furnace, so constructed as to 
give a regular welding heat to one half of 
the barrel at atime; and when heated 
sufficiently the maundrill or stamp is to be 
put expeditiously into it, and the barrel 
placed or held on a grooved anvil, upon 
which several hammers, worked with 
steam, are caused to fall or stnke with 
great velocity upon such portions of the 
barrel desired to be welded ; and, when 
suthcicntly welded, the stamp 1s ta be 
withdrawn. The number, weight, and 
velocity of the hammers may be varied 
according to the descripuon of the barrel 
desired. They should be ranged in a 
straight line, side by side, as true and as 
close together as they will work free, and 
cover a space in length of about twenty 
inches, and in width four or five inches: 
they should work very true, and to do so 
they may be fixed, connected, and 
worked, by machinery. Or, instead ot 
welding the barrels by hammers, the 
same thing may be done between a pair 
of rollers grooved to fit the form of the 
barrel, the rollers having either an 
alternate or rotary motion, and worked 
by steam, water, or other mechanical 
powers: but the hammer seems the best, 
aS making the soundest and most periect 
barrels, The great advantage of this mee 
thod above others is, that the barrels are 
made sounder and more expeditiously 
than they can be by the common mnethod. 
This invention extends also to the turn- 
ing of barrels in an improv ed turning-ma- 
chine, or Jathe with cutters, or sharp 


steel instruments, or tools worked by 
machinery, 
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machinery, with steam, water, &c. The 
patentees give, ip their specification, a 
full description of this newly-invented 
lathe, which they say may be made of 
cast-iron, or of any other metal or sub- 
stance adapted for the purpose. : 
The principle and advantages of 
this invention of turning barrels, &c. 
by the lathe worked by steam, &c. 
are, that, when the barrel is fixed in 
its place, it is turned without any 
farther aid or assistance from the work. 
man, by which means one - skilful 
foreman and an assistant may attend 
three or four turning machines or lathes, 
and finish a greater number of barrels 
ready for filing mueh more perfect and 
true than they can be done by grinding, 
or by any other method now in use, with 
the same power ard manual labour, 


Ground barrels are ver 
equal sided, one side |} 
substance of metal in it 
by this new method the 
and consequently mu 
the same w 
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ay be taken; « These,” ay 


the patentees, “ we consider o 
woe in the use and value of Gian 
other barrel. Wealsodo away with the 
use of expensive grind-stones, from which 
dangerous accidents very frequently hap. 
pen, and the necessity of grinding the 
barrels, which is at all times a very labo 
rious, dangerous, and unhealthy, busines, 
whereas our method of turning barrels 


comparatively a safe, easy, and healthiul, 
occupation.” 














NEW PUBLICATIONS IN MAY. 
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House of Morville: a Drama, in Fire 
Acts, as performed at the Lyceum Theatre ; 


AGRICULTURE. 
PLANTER’S Kalendar, or the Nur- 
seryman and Forester’s Guide; by W. 
Nicol. Svo. 15s. 

Fuither Observations on the present State 
ef Agriculture in the Southern Parts of Ire- 
land, &e.; by R. Trimmer. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. Number I, to be continued quar- 
teriy. S8vo. os, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Account of the Lire and Writings of J. B. 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux; by S. Builer. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Public Life of John Horne 
Tooke, esq.; by W. H. Reid. 12mo. 3s 

Memoirs of Miss French, who died De- 
Cember S1, 1811. Its, 

Account of the Life and Writings of Lord 


4to. 
Jls. 6d. 
BOTANY. 

_Monograph of the British Juggermania. 

No. I. 4to. 7s. Gd. or folio 12s. 
COMMERCE. 

_An Epitome of Foreign Exchanges 3 exhi- 
biting the Nature of Exchange with all Parts 
of the Worlds and the Manner of Calculation. 
2s. 

A General View of the Coal Trade of 
Scotland, chiefly that of the River Forth and 
Midlothian 5 by }. Bald. 8vo. Gs. 

Hints ana Observations respecting the Ne- 
£0ciation for a Revewe! of tue East india Com- 
Pany’s exclusive Privileces, extracted from 
the Papers printed by Oracr of the Court of 
Directors. 1s. 

DRAMAs 

Timour the Tartar: a Melo-Drama, in 
Two Acts, as pirformed at Covent-Garden 
Theatre; by M. G. Lewis. 23, 









by I. Lake. 


3s. 


EDUCATION. 

First Rudiments of General Grammz,, 
applicable to all Languages; by A, St. Quen. 
tin. 12mo. 33. 64 

C. Cornelit Taciti Opera, recognovit, 
emendavit, supplementis, explevit, nots, 
illustravit G. Brotier. 3 


dissertationibus, 


vois. 8vo. 41. 4s.. or royal Svo. 6l. 65. 
Lettre sur la Noblesse, ou Emile Dew 


buse. 43. 


An Address to the Publié, in recommen: 
dation of the Madras System of Education; 
by the Rev. J. N. Hollingsworth. 2s. 6¢. 

The Barrington School ; being an illu 
tration of the principles, practices, and effects 
of the new system of instruction, in facili. 


tating the religious a 


nd moral instruction & 


the poor ; by Sir Thomas Barnard, bart. Bro. 4. 

A Geographical Exercise Book, design 
for the use of schools and private families; 
by C. Robertson. 
GEOGRAPHY. - 

Views of the Architecture, Antiquite’, 
and Landscape Scenery of Hindoustany - 
I. containing 24 views; by J. and W- 


niell. 


31. 3s. 


3s. 


Picturesque Representation of the Man 


ners, Customs, and Amusements 


of the Res 


sians: illustrated by one hundred copper 


plates, beautifully coloured 


from the orgie 


lan: a 
drawings ; with an accurate ey 1 
each plate in English and French. DY J* 
Augustus Atkinson. 


of the World; by jes 


151. 15s. 
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3 vols. imperial te+% 


d, folio. 2 “+ 
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France, of Mauritius and Bourbon; with 
some notices on the history, soil, products, 
detences, stafe of population, and political 
importance of those islands. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Gs. Od. 


the HISTORY. : 
bar An impartial History of Europe, from the 
rm Death of Louis XVI. to the present Time : 
to which is prefixed, a Sketch of the French 
| Revolution. By T. B. Johnson. Part I. 
ad (to be continued monthly) in octavo, 3s. 
oy "A Narrative of the most interesting Events 
the in modern Irish History, from original ma- 
hich nuscripts and scarce tracts ; by the Rev. C, 
hap. O'Conor, D.D. 
the LAW. 
abo. A Legal Argument on the Statute 1st Wil- 
es, jiam and Mary, chap. 18, called the Act of 
Isig Toleration. 9s. 
if, Origin, Progress, and present State of the 
Bankrupt Laws, both in England and Jreland; 
vy W. Christian. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Principles of Perspective ; with a Sketch 
of some lrish Antiquities. 12s. 
An Elementary Treatise on Plane Astro- 
nomy ; by Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. 
ine Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Caim- 
re bridge. 8vo. 15s. fine paper 11. 
MEDICINE. 
Roberton’s Medical Police; or, the Causes 
a’, ef Disease, with the Means of Prevention. 


al - vols. Svo. 13s. 
Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy, with Ob- 


servations upon the Comatose Diseases 5 by 
tis, WwW. Cheyne. 8vo. 8s. 


J Principles of Physiological and Physical 
Science, comprehending the Ends for which 

ii animated Beings were createdy by W. Sau- 
Marez. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

of MILITARY. 


” An Elementary Treatise on the Mounting 
0: Naval Ordnance ; showing the true prin- 


“ Ciples of construction for the carriages of 

1 every species of ordnance. By Lieuj.-Coi. 

, William Congreve. 4to. 10s. Gd. 

‘ _ MISCELLANEOUS. coon 

; An Address to the Corporation of the City 

of London, on the projected Abolition of 

: their Militia, and Substitution of the ancient 
>)stem of the Trained Bands, 9s. 

_ amen of Pacts regarding the Affairs of 

t ay Golden-lane Biewery ; by W.H. Brown. 


_ Letters of the Marquis Wellesley respecting 
| the College at Fort William. 2s. 6d. 
_~lsertation on the Beoks of Origen against 
Celsus 5 by i. Cunningham. 2s. 6d. 
. — Remarks on the proposed Regent’s 
anal. 4s, 


ma ‘yspasium, sive Symbola Critica; by Dr. 
se ~ vols. 8vo. i). is. 


, th Cambridge University Calendar for 
the Year 1gjy. 5s. 

‘san Grievances 5 or a serio-comic 
Minor Mischiets in London and its 
5 I2mo. 5s. 
Monvary Mac. No, 297, 


Metropol 
Glance at 


iCinity. 
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_ The Claims of the Roman Catholics con- 

sidered, with reference to the Safety of the 
Established Church. 5s. 

An Account of the Proceedings at the 
Green Man, Blackheath, February 22, 181¥, 
when an Auxiliary Bible Society was esta- 
blished. 1s. 6d. 

Ebrietatis Encomium ; or, the Praise of 
Drunkenness. Foolscap. 75. 

An Essay on the Preservation of Ship- 
wrecked Persons, with a descriptive account 
of the apparatus, and the manner of applying 
it, as adopted successfully ; by G. W. Manby, 
esq. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Circle of the Mechanical Arts; by 
Thomas Martin, civil engineer. The first 
part, 3s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tracts, Philosophical and Mechanical 5 
by John Whitehurst, F.R.S. With a por- 
trait and four folio plates. 4to, 9s. 

NOVELS. 

Velina, a moral tale. % vols. 10s. 6d. 

Marian, a novel. 3 vols. 15s. 

Notoriety, or Fashionables Unveiled. 3 
vols. 18s, 

The Lennox Family, or, What do you 
think of the Worid. 3 vols. 18s. 

i Says, Says I; by Thinks I-to-Myseif. 
2 vols. 10s. Gd. 

The Castles of Wolfnorth and Mont Eagle. 
4 vols, 11, 4s. or on fine paper, 11. 143. 

Crim. Con., a novel, iounded on facts. 2 
vols. 15s. 

The Eve San Marco, aromance. 53 vols. 
20s. 

The Magéalen, or the Penitent of God. 
stow, «an historical novel. 3 vols. 1us. 6°. 

The Vindictive Spirit, a novel. 4 vols. 
1l. is. 

A Set Down at Court, including a series 
of Anecdotes in High Life. 4 vols. 11. 15- 

Temeer, or Domestic Scenes, atale; by 
Mrs. Opie. 5S vols. 12mo. 11. 13. 

Gotha; or, Memoirs of the Wurtaburgh 
Family. 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. 

Edwy and Elgiva, a romance of the tenth 
century. 4vols. 1zymo, 11. 18. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Grammar of the Malayan Language, with 
an Introduction and Praxis; by 1. Marsden, 
4to. 213. 

Exercises on the Syntax, and Observations 
on some peculiar Idioms of the Greek Lan- 
guage; by George Dunbar, Professor of 
Greck in the University of Edinburgh. Sve. 
7s. Od. 

A Hebrew-English Lexicon; by the Rev. 
W.H. Bankes. 8:0. 10s. O4. 

Etymologicon Universaic, or Universal 
Etymologtcal Dictionary; in which « is 
shewn, that cons nants are alone to be ré- 
garded in discovering the athaities of w wes § 
that languages are derived irom the eartd, 
and the operations, accidents, and properties, 
belonging to it; with illusizations drawn 
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from various langusges. By Waiter Whiter, 
A.M. 2 vols. 4to. 41. 4s. 

A Dictionary of the Idioms of the French 
and English Languages. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

A Greek Grammar, and Greek and Eng- 
lish Scripture Lexicon, containing all the 
words which occur in the Septuagint and Apo- 
crypha, as well as inthe New Testament ; 
by Greville Ewing. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

POETRY. 

The Mad Minstrel; or, the Irish Exile 5 
and other Poems. Qs. 

A Letter from ‘Athens to a Friend in En- 
gland. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Drury’s Resurrection, or the Drama versus 
the Menagerie. ¢s. 6d. 

Pleasures of Human Life, a poem; by S. 
Vardell. 4to. 15s. 

Domestic Affections, and other Poems ; by 
I. Browne. 12mo. 7s. 

The Setting Sun. 2s. 6d. 

Oxoniana, a didactic poem. 8s. 

Tributary Stanzas to the Memory of Wil- 
liam Lawson, esq. 4to. 

Poetics 3 or, a Series of Poems and Disqui- 
sitions on Poetry; by G. Dyer. ¢ vols. cr. 
Svo. 14s. 

Picturesque Scenes, or a Guide to the 
Beauties ot the Highlands; by W. Carey. 
Bvo. 8s. 

The Elegy of an aged Hermit. 4to. 

Verses prefixed tothe Defence of Poesy, 
the Induction to an Heroic Poem, also 
Verses. Royal 4to. 10s. Gd. 

The Ass on Parnassus, and from Scotland 
Ge Ho!! Comes Roderich Vich Neddy Dhu 
Fio Irehioe !!! Cantos I, I. of a Poem, enti- 
tled, What are Scots Collops? a prophetic 
‘Tale; written in imitation of the Lady of 
the Lake. By Jeremiah Quiz. Ss. Gd. sewed. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent on the Necessity of adopting a new 
System of Finance and Revenue. 2s. 

Truth, being an Appeal at the present 
Crisis $0 every loyal patriotic Briton. 4s. 

‘The Prince and the ‘Talents, or his Mock 
and Real Friends contrasted. 1s. 

A Commentary on the Proceedings of the 
Catholics of Ireland duriag the Reign of his 
present Majesty George Ill. 3s. 

Further Defence of Abstract Currencies ; 
by J. Wilson. Ss. Gd. 

View ef the Causes and Consequences of 
the present War with France. s. 6d. 

A Review of the Conduct of his Roval 
Highness the Prince Regent and the Oppo- 
dition, 2s. Gd. 

= early Friends of the Prince Reyent. 
As. Od. 

Hints on the real Cause of the High Price 
@: Bread; on the Investigation respecting 
the Princess of Wales, &c. 18. Gd. 

Brief Thoughts on the present State of the 
Currency of this Country. 2s. 


The Dispute with America considered, in 
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(June 
a series of Letters from a . 
Clergyman- 5s. 64d. Coamapelt 

Three Messages from the Pres: 
United States to Congress, macenet 

Mr. Canning’s Speech on Lord Moret 
Motion, Feb. 3, 181%. 4s, ; 

Ganilh’s Inquiry into the various Syiten: 
of Political Economy. Translated from the 
French, by L. Boilean, 8vo. 9s, 

Letter to the Freeholders of the County y 
Fife, on Reform; by H. Arnot. 3 | 

A Letter from the Marquis Wellesley ty 
the Government of Fort St. George, relate 
to the new Form of Internal Governms 
established there. 2s. ' 

Remarks on a Bill for the Amendment ¢ 
Parish Registers; by R. Lucas, 9. 64. 

Substance of a Bill respecting Parish Re. 
gisters, with remarks; By W. Hey. 1s é, 

Political and Historical Arguments proving 
the’ Necessity of Parliamentary Retorm; by 
W. H. Yate, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 185, 

A Letter to the Earl of Fingal, on the 
Claims of the Roman Catholics; by Lor: 
Grenville. 6d. 

A Letter on the alarming Increase of Re. 
assessments of Assessed Taxeg; occasioned br 
the Defalcation of Collectors. 9s. 

A Letter to W. Roscoe, esq.; by J. Mer. 
ritt. 2s. 6d. 

Reply tothe above ; by W.R. esq. %. (1 

A Refutation of M. M. de Montgaillars 
Display of the Situation of Great Britain in 
the Year 18113 by Sir John Jervis Wa: 
cervis, bart. 23. 6d. 

A Letter tothe Prince Regent on the ult- 
mate Tendency of the Roman Cathox 
Claims. 2s. Gd. 

Sir Francis Burdett’s Address to the Regen, 
and his speech on Moving it. 6d. 

Cursory Reflections on Political and Con- 
mercial ‘Lopics; by John Galt, author 
Voyages and ‘Travels. &c. 2s. 6d. 

Au Essay on Money and Paper Currency; 
by R. ‘Vorrens, esq. Major Commandant ¢ 
the Royal Marine Battalion at Anhol: 
OVO. Ss. , 

A Letter respectfully addressed to the Rig 
Hon. George Rose, M. P. respecting Regis 
ters of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, 208 bu 
nerals ; by the Rev. C. Daubeny- is. 

THEOLOGY. be 

A Short Address to those Members pr 
Fstablished Church who contribute fe 
influence and support to the British and 
reign Bible Society. 34. ’ ; 

Tondienne of Bishops, containing oe “4 
cession of Archbishops and Bishops 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, 
1768 tothe present Time. 28. Od. 

Remarks on Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry Prave! 
Consequences of ——— to give che B18) 
Book with the Bible. . 7 

Devotional Service for public Warship ® 
Use among Dissenters. 12mo. 4s. 
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An Address to the Clergy and Laity of 
England on Parochial Registers. 2s. 

The History of the Patriarchal Age, and 
ef the Jewish Nation. 8vo. 9s. 

Lectures on Scripture Miracles; by Wil- 
liam Bengo Collyer, D.D. Svo. 12s. 

Practical Sermons ; by J. Atkinson. With 
a Life of the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Serious Enquiries relative to this World, 
ind that which is to come; by J. Buck. 
timo. 3s. 

Forms of Prayer, and other Services, se- 
lected for the use of families, &c.5 by J. 
Budd. 8vo. 5s. 

The Superior Glory of the Sacred Temple, 
and the Genius of Protestantism contrasted 
with Popery, a Sermon; by John Evans, 


A.M. 1s. 6d, 
The Christian Minister’s Retrospect, a 

Ming Sermon; by John Evans, A.M. 1s. 
L A Sermon preached at Calcutta, on behalf 

of 900,000 Christians in India, who want 
the the Bible; by the Rev. J. Martyn. 2s. 
ard The Rights of Conscience, asserted and 

defended, in reference to the modern inter- 
Re. pretation of the Toleration Act; by Thomas 
| by Belsham. 8vo, 2s. 


A Collation of an Indian copy of the He- 


Luerary and Philosophical Intelligence. 
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brew Pentateuch, collected by the Rev, C, 
Buchanan, D.D.; by Mr. Yates. 4to. 9s. 6d, 

Sermons on Important Subjects ; by Owen 
Manning, B.D. late Prebendary of Lincoln, 
Rector of Peperharrow, Vicar of Godalming, 
and author of a History of Surrey, and also of 
a Saxon Dictionary. @ vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Pure and Undefiled Religion, 3 Sermon : 
bY Robert Young, D.D. M.R.J. Royal 8vo. 

$. 

An Examination of Dr. Marsh's Inquiry 
relative to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety; by the Rev. William Dealtry. 3s. 6d. 

Three Letters on the Subject of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; addressed to the 
Rev. Dr. Marsh, and John Coker, esq 3 by 
the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansitiart, 2s, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Observations and Remarks during Four 
different Excursions made to various parts of 
Great Britain, in the Years 1810 and 18113 
by Daniel Carless Webb. 8vo0. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of a Passage from the Island 
of Cape Breton across the Atlantic Ocean, 
in the winter of 1799; by John Luce. Ys. 6d. 

Sketch of the present State of Caraccas; by 
I. Semple. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


* Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
*.* Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, 





_— H{E forty-fourth exhibition of the 

Royal Academy contains 910 works 
ofart, m painting, drawing, and sculp- 
turey most of them above mediocrity. 
Tie chief historical pieces are by IIl- 
ton, Trumbull, West, Craig, Northcote, 
aud Turner, The best portraits are by 
Owen, Lawrence, Beechey, Phillips, 
Lonsdale, Shee, and Howard. ‘The 


-——~ «= 


principal landscapes by Daniell, Consta-_ 


ble, Callcott, and Farington. The vul- 
ear lite by Carse, Bird, Frazer, and Wil- 
Kies The chief drawings by Craig, 
Westall, Buck, Varley, and Wilson. 
Lue architecture by Soane, Wyatt, Gan- 
Gy, Porden, Inwood, and ‘Tapper. And, 
‘we sculpture by Vlaxman, Garrard, 
Ciantrey, Turnerelli, Nollekens, Dawe, 
aud Bacon, The chef-@auores of the 
fMubition are, OweEn’s portrait of the 
Cuancellor; Lawrence's Kemble in 
Cato; Hitrox’s Christ Restoring the 
Bind ; and, Crare’s Christ Feeding the 
Multitude: it is, however, an invidious 
‘ask to name particular pieces in a con- 
efegation of so much exccllence, parti- 
“ery asmany other artists have enthu- 
“4s¢ adinirers, and as there is uo infal- 


lible criterion of absolute beauty in works 
of art. 

A Life of the late fohn Horne Tooke 
has been undertaken by Mr, Steeurns, 
a gentleman who lived in considerable 
intimacy with that celebrated lites 
rary and political character, for many 
years, This work, which is intimately 
connected with most of the great 
events in the reign of George III. 
will contain biographical portraits of se- 
veral of the statesmen and men of let- 
ters, who have flourished during that 
period. The author has been busied tor 
a considerable time past in collecting the 
materials, and he has already been fur 
nished with several important documents 
by Mr. Tooke’s executrix, with whose 
approbation and assistance It has been 
undertaken. | 

Professor Stewart, of the East India 
Company’s College, is preparing a His- 
tory of the Kingdom ot Bengal, from the 
earliest period of authentic antiquity (9 
the conquest of the country by the Eng- 
lish in 1757. , 

Mr. Jackson’s Grammar of the Lolo. 
Doric or modern Greek Tongue, vul- 
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garly called the Romaic, which was au- 
nounced some time ago as being ready 
tor publication, is now printing with 
great diligence at Oxford. Under the 
signature of Oircgwuasnes, Mr. J. offered 
his opinions regarding the modern Greek, 
through the medium of our Magaarne, as 
carly as June, last year, asserting it to 
be a compound of the ancient (olic and 
Doric dialects; and it is with the con. 
eurrence of several learned philologists 
of modern Greece, that he has announced 
his grammar under the title of the Aolv- 
Doric, in preference to that of the Ro- 
maic, language. In the course of the 
work, the peculiarities of the JZolo-Doric 
will be distinctly traced to the respective 
dialects of which the modern Greek is 


dages of a granunar, as familiar dialogues, 
fetters, translations, &c. it will contain 
specimens of a modern Greek tragedy, 
with the English version opposite, and a 
copious vocabulary. 

In the course of the present year wiil 
be published, Researches into the History 
aud Invention of Playing Cards, with in- 
cidental illustrations of ancient manners, 
and of the origin of printing and en- 
graving on wood; embellished with en- 
gravings, among which will be fiacesi- 
niles of ancient cards. 

Dr. Stones is employed on a Botani- 
cal Materia Medica, ty make four octavo 
volumes, 

The Rev. W. Benner, of Camber- 
well, has in the press, an improved edi- 
tion of his Essay on the Gospel Dispen- 
sation, &c. 

A new edition is announced of Woop’s 
Athenx Oxonienses. In the forthcoming 
edition, the passages omitted in the second 
edition, will be uniformly restored. The 
additons by Bishops Humphreys, Ken- 
net, and Tanner, will be given, with 
those of Sir Philip Sydenham, Dr, Raw. 
Jinson, Mr, Baker, Cole, Loveday, Mo. 
rant, Peck, Wanley, and Whailey, he- 
sides the communications of several in- 
telligent friends, Very large collections 
have also been made for a continuation 
of the work to the vear 1800. This edi- 
tion Is to be closely printed in royal 
quarto, in columns, and the first volume 
wil be published in October next, the 
second in February 1813. 

. The Rev. James Hart, author of a 
preatios on Heat and Cold, ‘Travels in 
Scouand, &c, has in the press, and will 
publish in June, Remarks on Ireland; 
particularly ou the interior and least 
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. teilated Antiquities from North Wales 
composed; and, besides the usual appen- © 


(June , 


known parts, drawn from actual bees, 


vation on the spots during a late toy 

An elegant edition is nearly Completes 
at Norwich, of Bentaam’s History, §. 
of the Conventual and Cathedral Chure 
of Ely, continued to the present time 
with all the original plates in youd in, 
dition; a portrait of the author, ay 
Memoirs of his Life. The Addenda con 
tain the Saxon Ciarter of King Eades, 
with aa English Translation, and other 
curious papers and documents relating 
to the Church, from Mr. Bentham’s yy 
published MSS, 

Mr. J. Buck ter has completed, for 
Sir R. C. Hoare, bart. seventy drawing 
of Ecclesiastical, Monumental, and Cas 


Mr. J. Carrer has likewise, under 
the same patronage, formed a volume ui 
Similar Antiquities from South Waies; 
being the tourth which he has produced 
from this division of the principality. 

Mr. B. H. Smarr is preparing for the 
press, a small school-book, which wil 
enable teachers to prevent or remore ai 
defects of utterance, and train youig 
persons, systematically, to a istic, 
furcible, and polite pronunciation, — 

Mr. Eowarb WakEFIELD, bas neary 
ready for publication, a Statistical a 
Political Account of Ireland, i wo 
quarto volumes. 

Mr. Cuarces Paiieres, barrister, has 
in the press, the Emerald Isle, a poet 
with notes, fuunded on the Consolativis 
of Erin, . 

Translations of the popular Comedies 
of Aristophanes are preparing for o 
press, by a gentleman of Cambridge. 

Observations and Remarks on van 
Parts of Great Britain, during Four — 
cursions in the Years 1810 and 1811, \ 
Mr. D. C. Wess, will shortly be pt 
ished. 
vr Baker’s fac-simile of the ee 
of the Greck Psalter, as it's swag” 
in the Alexandrian aan at 
be published in the course of the pres 
wonth, it ae olla 

A new quarterly publication, ¢2M 
the Christian Philosopher, mten ai 
promote the interests of religions 

ounced, ae a 
¢ Mr. Epcewortit 15 pred od 
proved edition of Professional Laue 


in octavo. , ress, * 
Mr. Heywoop has 19 . bigest of 

much improved edition ol ae 

the Law relating to County ee has bee’ 
A new Philosophical Soe! estavlishe” 
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«tablished in Dublin, on a plan some. 
«hat different from those already exist- 
‘gin thatcity. Its object is, to pro. 


F yote the cultivation of chemistry, mi- 


peralogy, and other branches of natural 
history; and it means to Concentrate its 
attention to these pursuits exclusively. 
ve members, desirous of paying the 
sreatest and only tribute of respect in 
‘eit power to the venerable and ihus- 
rious Mr. Kirwan, greatly distinguished in 
the first rank of philosophers, for a long 
continued course of labours equally use- 
ful to the world and creditable to him- 
self, have resolved upon establishing 
themselves under the name of the Kir- 
wanian Seciety. 

Dr. Apams will commence his summer 
course of Lectures on the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine, on Tuesday, the 
oth of June, at his house in Hatton 
Garden. 

fhe Rev. I. Letrice, D.D. author of 
Letters on a Tour in Scotland; the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, translated from 
J. H. Browne, esq.; has in the press, a 
emall volume of Fables for the Fireside ; 
to each of which 1s applied a series of 
moral cases. 

At the sale of the library of Sir James 
Pulteney, bart. at Christie’s, the Vario- 
rum classics sould at sums unprecedented ; 
and the rare volumes of the Delphin clas- 
sics sold at the following prices: 

Ciceronis Opera Philosophica 
editio vera, purchased by Mr. 


Dibdin for Earl Spencer £59 6 0 
Prudentius - - - 16 5 6 
Statius ~ - - - 5412 O 


—At King and Lochee’s: a small tract, 
entitled, * Expositio Sancti Jeronisat in 
Sinbolum Apostolorum ad Papam Lau. 
rencium”—purpor ting to be printed at 
Oxtord in 1438, was lately sold for ninety- 
ene pounds! Such is the decreasing va- 
lue of money, and such the fully of the 
literary coxcombs, who value books more 
than knowledge ! 

_A paper by Mr. Bropre, entitled 
Further Fxperiments and Observations 
on the Action of certain Poisons on the 
Avimal System, was lately read at the 
Noval Society, In this paper, he first 
Cetailed some experiments made with 
the view of recovering animals laboring 
vider the effects of the worrara poison, 
’¥ means of aitificial respiration. In 
one of them, when this process had been 
Continued for an hour anda half, the 
auimal began to give signs of life, and 
uitimately recovered. ‘Lhe rest of the 
Paper was occupied by au account of the 
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cflects produced by different’ mineral 
poisons. Those of arsenic, muriate of 
harvles, and emetic tartars, were found 
to be the same, whether the poisons were 
applied to wounded surfaces, or given 
internally. From some circumstances, 
the author is led tw conclude that none 
ot these poisons produce their effects, 
even on the stomach, ull they are ab- 
sorbed into the circulation, The actioa 
of these poisons was found to be less 
simple than that of vegetable poisons, 
The auther considers the infammativa 
of the stomach produced by arsenic ta 
be rarely the cause of death, which be 
attribates, in the majority of mstances, 
to the acuion of the porson on the heare 
and brain, which are affected nearly in 
an equal degree. The effects of the 
emetic tartar and muriate of barvtes 
were found to be very similar to those of 
arsenic, excep! thatthe heart was affected 
ina less degree. The circulation might 
be kcpt up alter death lad apparently 
taken place by inflating the lungs, buc 
only for a limited period of time, and ia 
no instance was the auimal restored toa 
life. The paper concludes with some 
observations on the effects of corrosive 
sublimate, which, when taken in large 
doses, is said by its chemical action to 
destroy the texture of the imternal coat 
of the stomach, before it enters the cire 
culation, in this respect, dilfering from 
the mineral poisons which were employed 
in the other experiments, 

The last Medical Journal contains the 
following case of the good effects of stra- 
monium m asthma. Mr, J.C.,a me- 
dical gentleman, 42 years of age, of 
middle stature and tell habit, had been 
afflicted with a cough and dithculty of 
breathing fur several years. About four 
years ago he was attacked with distinct 
paroxysms of asthma, which came on 
in the usual manner and progressively 
increased, so much so that he could not 
lie down without the greatest dread of 
suflucation, This fit continued three or 
four weeks and then lefthim. Ina few 
months it again attacked him, and toe 
three years afterwards he had regular 
paroxysins, with great difficulty of res. 
piration in the intervals. During this 
tine he took various medicines suggestet 
both by himself and numerous physicians 
of eminence ; and, in short, during 
three years, made an adequate trial of 
every article in the Materia Medica ree 
commended for this complaint, but with- 
out deriving the least benefit. About 
twelve months ago, during a violent pas 
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roxysin, he commenced smoking the stra- 
monium, and after using one pipe-full 
found the symptoms wonderfully relieved, 
snd by repeating it once or twice a day 
the paroxysm entirely subsided. He ts 
now occasionally attacked in the myhr, 
but by rising and smoking one pipe of the 
stramonium the difficulty of breathing 
generally ceases immediately, and when 
this 1s not the case he is so much relieved 
that he can lie down and sleep with com- 
parative comfort. Since he first had 
recourse to this remedy he has had no 
regular fit of asthma ; and his breathing 
gets so much better, that he is of opinion 
that by perseverance i the remedy he 
shall entirely recover. It does not af- 
fect his stomach, nor hishead, but seems 
entirely to act on the organs of respi- 
ration.* 

By the same work it appears that a 
child, aged four years, was bitten by a 
dog on the 10th of March, 1811. The 
wound, which was situated at the inner 
anyle of the eye-lid, was very slight, and 
soon healed, without atfording any sub- 
sequent inconvenience. On the 29th of 
the same month she complained of tooth- 
ache, to which she had been hiable; she 
passed a restiess night with frequent 
sighings, and on the following morning 
was attacked with a convulsive action of 
the throat, and great agitation of her 
whole frame: the symptoms increased, 
she became feverish, and the sight: of 
fluids produced the greatest disgust. Jn 
the evening of the third day she repeat- 
ediy asked for liquids, which, when 
offered, excited the greatest horror; the 
eyes became dull and heavy, with an 
appearance of inflammation, the parox- 
ysins became more frequent and violent, 
the extremities more cold, and she was 
insensible: the approach of a candle 
excited convulsions, she spit out a quan- 
tity of mucus, and expired early on the 
morning of the fourth day. Upon dis- 
section no morbid appearances were dis- 
covered, except an intlammation of the 
trachea and bronchia, which contained 
a quantuty of puriforin fluid. 

From Mr. MontaGu's researches on 
the constitution of sponges, it appears 


Que 


* To guard the public against fatal mistakes, 
we cannot too often state that we have pub- 
lished a separate pamphlet of Communica- 
tions on Stramonium, with a coloured en- 
graving; and that all persons should be 
guarded against the use of adulterations of an 
herb, the efficacy of which, in its simple 
Sate, is clearly ascertained. 

3 
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that no polypi or vermes of any kind ap 
to be discerned in their cells of 
they are, however, decidedly of an on 
mal nature, and possess Vitality wi 
perceptible action or motion! ” 
Montagu has divided the genus Spon, 
into five families, viz. branched, digit 
tubular, compact, and orbicular, (ais 
fourteen species were previously knom 
to be British, Mr. Montag in thas 
communication described no fewer thay 
thirty-nine. A considerable number 
the species are quite new, or have nos 
for the first ime been distinguished and 
formed by that indefatigable naturalist, 
Professor Leste has succeeded jy 
freezing quicksilver by his frigorific pro. 
cess. ‘This remarkable experiment was 
performed in the shop of Mr. Adie, op. 
tician, with an air pump of a new and 
improved construction, made by that 
skilful artist. A wide thermometes 
tube, with a large bulb, was filled with 
mercury, and attached to a rod passing 


\through a collar of leathers, from the top 


of a cylindrical receiver, This recerver, 
which was seven inches wide, covereda 
deep fat bason of nearly the same width, 
and containing sulphuric acid, in the 
midst of which was placed an egz-cuo 
half full of water. The inclosed ait 
being reduced by the working of the 
pump to the 50th part, the bulb was re 
peatediy dipt in the water, and agaa 
exposed to evaporation, tll it became 
incrusted with a coat of ice about the 
20th of an inch thick. The cup, with 
its water still unfrozen, was then removed, 
and the apparatus replaced, the coated 
bulb being pushed down to less than ao 
inch from the surface of the sulphuric 
acid. On exhausting the receiver aga, 
and continuing the operation, the icy 
crust at length started into divided iy 
sures, owing probably to its beng more 
contracted by the intense cold tan the 
glass which it invested; and the mercu’, 
having gradually descended in the ee 
mometer tube till it reached the pout 
congelation, suddenly sunk almost pe 
the bulb, the gage standing at my 
of an inch, and the included alt ns 
thus rarefied ahout 600 umes. angle 
few minutes, the apparatus being | 
moved, and the bulb broken, the a 
silver appeared a solid mass whic 
the sta 4 of a hammer. ess 
At the Suup Society in Spitalfieldsya 
was established in 1797, and bas 
continued ever since, it appea® 


x meat soup 's 0" 
3000 quarts of a strong deli 





C 
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delivered out, at One penny per quart, 
to 1000 families every day. The soup 
requires each day— 

Reef - 855 Ibs. | Onions 40 Ibs. 

Scots Barley 426 lbs. | Pepper 3 lbs. 14 02, 
Split Pease 37 lbs. Salt - G2lbs. 
"he materials are all of the best kind, 
and the difference between the cost of 
the soup, and the money paid by the 
poor, occasions a loss to the instituuon 
of more than 1501. per week. A great 
proportion uf these poor families are 
weavers, and it appears that there are 
now 2852 looms unemployed, and an 
equal number only half employed, 
aud it is calculated that the number of 
dependants for bread on each loon are 
between three and four. 

A plant which grows in great abun- 
dance in every field, the Dog’s Tongue, 
the Cynoglossum Officinale of Linueus, 
has been tound to possess a very valuable 
quality. Jf gathered at the time when 
the sap is in its full vigour, bruised with 
a hiammer, and laid in a house, barn, or 
granary, or any other place frequented 
by rats and mice, those destructive ani- 
mals immediately shift their quarters. 
‘The success of this method is equally 
speedy and infallible. 

‘The number of persons charged with 
criminal offences, committed in England 
wid Wales for trial, at the assizes and 
sessions, 10 1811; also the total for 
etir years, from 1805 to 1811, both in- 
clusive: 


Total in 
Wit. «= thesever 
cars. 


Ccnimitted for TrialeeMales 3,859 24,246 
Females1,478 9,699 





Total - 5,337 53,945 

Convicted - -. - $3,165 20,147 

Pentences, vizeeDeath - 404 2,628 

Life - 29 ~ St 

Transportation ford 14 years 54 =. 258 

. 7 years - 500 5,631 
Imprisonment, and severally 
to be whipped, fined, pillo- 
ried, kept to hard labour, 








& ° - 2,049 12,587 
Whipping and Fine ° 147s «992 
Acuited . . -. 1,934 7,950 
No vill found; and not pro. 

secuted e e ° 940 5,868 
Executed 2 2 . 39 ©6398 
*... a special general meeting of the 
Society for Missions to Africa and the 
Past, held at the New London Tavern, 

heapside, on the 24th of April, in cons 
“quence of a requisition from many re- 
tpectable members, it was resolved una- 


“Mously, | Thateeit appenring to thus 
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meeting, that a very numerous hody of 
European and Native Christians are sutv 
Ject to the British Crown in Indias and 
also, according to general estimation, 
upwards of sixty millions of Mahometans 
and Heathens—it is a duty incumbent on 
this suciely, to exert itself in order to 
procure such provisions in the New Chas- 
ter to be granted to the East India Come 
pany,® as shall atford sufficient oppor- 
tunities to those benevolent persons who 
shall be desirous of going to India for the 
purpose of communicating to its popula- 
tion the blessings of Christian light and 
moral improvement; and also such pro« 
visions as shall prevent the obstruction 
of their endeavours for promoting their 
object in that country, so long as thew 
shall conduct themselves in a peaceable 
and orderly manner.” 

The following is a comparison of the 
capacities and principal dimensions of 
his majesty’s ships Hibernia and Cales 
dunia, of 120 guns each. 

Hibernia, Caledonia 


Length.......---Feet 201 02 205 O 
SC 55 0 33 6 
Depth of hold .... 2%34]hCU OSC 

0 


Draft of water when (aft. 25 9 6 
completed to five 

months....ece. (for. 23 7 24 lv 
Ent:re displacement, or 

weight of the ship 

and all its contents 

when completed to 5 Tons. Tons. 

months.......+.. 4701 4596 
Weight of the huil 

when launched .... 

RUSSIA. 

M. Krrcnorr, at St. Petershurgh, 
extracts sugar from the flour of differents 
sorts of yrain mixed with potatoes. 

M. Fcesentrom, now at Peters- 
burgh, lately travelled through Siberia, 
as far as the Frozen Ocean, from whence 
he visited two islands, called the Holy 
Islands. He there found a vast numbeg 
of skeletons of the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
elephant, and whale-fish, from whence 
he considers these uninhabited islands as 
the burial places of unknown generations. 
He has also found the pinions and claws 
of a bird which must have been at least 
three times the size of the condor of 
South America, which is the largest ot 
all that are known of the feathered cre- 
ation, and the wings of which, when ex- 
tended, measure from filteen to sixteen 
feet. In both the islands, pathways 





® We presume this Christian Society de 
not intend to mix themseives with Che poite 
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were discernible, which must have been 
made hy wild beasts. From all these 
circumstances, it is supposed, there must 
be a continental Jand extending from the 
BOih degree of the pole, and which must 
be chiefly inhabited by white bears 
and black ravens, who are pacticularly 
fond of the climate. 

A grand national library, the collection 
of which was. begun by Catherine UL. bas 
been completed and opened at Peters- 
burgh. It comprizes 250,000 printed 
volumes; 80,000 of which relate to theo- 
logy; .and 40,000 duplicates. There 
are also 12,000 manuscripts. 

GERMANY. 

M. F. Kerenrrn, in his miscellaneous 
works, states, that Marianne Fisher, 
aged 24 years, who was under the care 
of Dr. Heini, in the hospital at Friburgh, 
from the month of January, to Decem- 
ber, 1811, discharged one frog, three 
small cray-fish, fifty-two leeches, aud 
eight worms, from the stomach. Dr. 
Heini, attributed the cause to the waters 
ofa marsh, which this young woman fre- 
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Review of New Musical Publications, 















REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. [& « 


Poluphonian French Horn, Bugle, and 
Trumpet. 

W* have to announce some new 

improvements in the structure of 
the French horn, bugle horn, and trum- 
pet, by Mr. Percival, of St. Jaines’se 
sweet, which promise to prove highly 
useful. These improvements have for 
their objects two distinct purposes ; first, 


ff 18!2 
ne}, 
vently drank, in th j oral’ 
‘Meni: ; © Previous month scene 
_Counsellor®Graser has, by order of te 
his Bavarian Majesty, made an eXDet The « 
ment with the greatest SUCCESS, On some +s deli 
young recruits, of his method of teackj a 
children, or adults, to read and write a a fhe | 
the course of a month. Before the eg Mr. 
ot the month, these young Scholars, whe jan. 
before did not knowa letter, Tearned tp “The 
write correctly, and read every thing pre natur 
sented to them, : secon 
ITALY. as its 
In July last, the skeleton of a ma sough 
ten feet three inches high, was dus op and « 
in the valley of Mazara, in Sicily, Hy that 
man skeletons, of gigantic size, hare deed, 
heretofore been found in the same Spot, + Toe 
The syrup of chesnuts has lately been se 
exposed to sale in Naples, and is so per s@ 
fect as to make the best grape syrup no oe 
longer desirable. It is sweeter for sher. vn 
bets, lemonade, and all culinary pur re 
poses. The manufacturers are intent o ‘ 
extracting sugar from it. mov 
prise 
os, that 
. dis; 
acc 
—_———w mul 
principal key of each instrument may, evi 
by an intelligent performer, be acquired nd 
in half an hour. 
This invention of the polyphoni 
trumpet, bugle, and horn, which 1s cer . 
tainly new in principle, has, we under. " 
stand, been the result of the patient and th 
varied experiments of many years. Ee in 
couraged by the patronage of the Duh: ny 


the production of certain new or sup- 
plementary notes, necessary to the come 
pletion of the scale; secondly, tor obvi- 
ating the great inconvenience arising from 
the accumulation of water in contorted 
trumpets, or such as have numerous 
windings in their channels, 

_ The former of these improvements the 
inventor accomplishes by tubular Rppen- 
daves provided with finver-huoles: the 
latter by so atlixing very small pipes to 
those flexures of the tustraments in which 
the water collects, that the (uid ma 
flow out Spontaneously, or he expelled 
through the ducts, at the pleasure-of the 
performer, 

The finger-holes are added to each ine 
strument upon a new vrinciple. ; 
brought Pn et sl tes. Mose 
easy a process, that the power of pro- 
ducing the supplementary notes in the 





of Cambridge, the approbation of te im 
Society of Arts, and of several musica 
professors, Mr. Percival has obtained 
patent for his invention, and we do not . 
doubt, from the view we have had of rs ¥ 
extended scale of notes, and super t 
facility of performance, that his ingemus . 
discovery will be liberally rewarded. n 
Three Trics for a Violin, Tenor, and Vi ree . 
Composed at Escrick, in 1811, and Sill . 
to Richard Thompson, esq. by Wilkam ¥; + ( 
esg. Musician in Ordinary t9 His rn ee 
an sippendix, consisting of a Diverti ~ , 
Musette, and Polacca, for 4 Fate, 7% 
end Bass. 10s. 6d. 
We find in, this publication ae 
challenge our commendation. ser 
are conceived with freedom and ¢ t 
and the parts are so consen oR 
yet playfully constructed, as a 
conjoint effect, to all that we ‘unl 
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tually anticipate from the genius and 
of Mr. Shield. The appendx, 


science 

we must in justice say, adds to the com- 
posers claims On Our acknowledgments, 
The divertimento is spirited, the musette 


is delicately mcteresting, and the poilacca 

se gaging aad animating. 

66 The Harp on the Willow,” a Song, sung by 

Mr. Harrison. Composed by S. Webbe, e:9, 

jan. is. od. ioe 

Lhe first strain of this melody issimple, 

natural, and henutiluliy e Ad ve: the 
second does not, we must confess, strike 
as its worthy companion, [tts artical, 
sought for, (Gf we may use the expression,) 
and did not flow from the faucy with 
that freedum which we trace, and, iu- 
deed, feel, mr the*preceding bars. 

6 The Lark; a Military Piece for Clarinets, 
Flutes, Horns, Bassoons, Oe. cvith an Obli- 
gato Accompaniment for the Piccols, and an 
Adaptation for the Piano-forte. Inscribed to 
the Right Elon. Charles Yorke, M.-P. L LD, 
and F.R.S. Composed by Ge Guest, of Wis- 
beach. 235. 

The slow march, minuet, and allegro 
movement, which * The Lark” com- 
prises, are constructed with a view to 
that variety and relief of effect, which 
display to great advantage the taste and 
ingenuity of the composer, The piccolo 
accompaniment is happily managed, and 
much fancy, and spirited, and lively, are 
evinced throughout the publication. 

“ The Sailor's Adieu 3” a Ballad, sung by Mr. 
Bartieman, at the Vocal and other Concerts. 
Tie Music composed by W. Horsley, esq Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. s. 

The melody of this little air is natural, 
and appropriate, and the disposition of 
the bass, aud the piaso-forte accompani- 
Ment, pornts out sre eal master. 

“Laugh and Rejoice ;” @ Duet for a Tenor (or 
Sopram) and Bass, Composed by Dr. Sobn 


Clare, of Cambridge. 2s. 


This duet, which+s accompanied with- 


& plang-jorte part, and the words of 
Which are said to be translated from the 
French, is composed with Dr, Clarke’s 
Usual aud: well-known ability. The voices 
mingle with exceilent effect, and the 
Meody is too “appropriate, too joyous, 
and animated, not to interest the lovers 
= chee rfuly ext arating, and convivial, 
vy DoLY 
“The Desevter's Meditations ;” a favorite Trish 
fir. dr ranged at a Rendo jor the Piano- 
Sorte, and dedicated to the Miss Harrisons, 
J Samuel Westey, sg. 3s. 6d. 


“ a Wes ley has obviously had a knotty 
iy mM art anging the air before wus. 
eh ‘ths hat prineip le his judgment, exe 


“eet es we know it to be, has selected 
: will White boy string of notes for 
“© Cxercise of hig ve ry — unguished 
Mee) sHLY Mag, No, 2 2 v» 
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talents and science, we are ata loss ta 
divine. To tell our readers that Mr. 
W esley has made the most of his mate. 
rials is saving little for a musician of 
his bigh pretensions; and, to allow that 
the magic of his genius has charmed the 
dross to gold, would be conceding too 
much, 

Th e favorite Guitar gov eu'th y arias ae 

jor the Piano-forte. Composed by T. La 

esg. P.aniste to bis Reyal Highness the the e 

Regent. 25. 

The simplicity of this air, and the 
practical ease of the variations, will not 
fail to recommend it to the attention of 
young students on the instrument for 
whith the piece is intended, Ic is ac- 
companied with a pari for the flute, which 
isconducted witha taste and Manacement 
meh Improving to the general effect, 

Ab, Th ink of Me 3” « t Ballad for the Voice and 

P 2mo-fortes Comp: Se by 2 Omcer in the 

firmy. 1s. 6d. 

Though we cannot award any liberal 
portion of praise to the military composer 
of this air, neither should we be autho- 
rised in denyimy him every claim to our 
favorable nouce. The passages are cere 

tainly not such as to aie € any suspicion 
that wé are imposed upon as to the im- 
puted composer: that the melody is the 
production of au amateur, not a reusical 
professor, we take no great judg ment to 
ourselves in discovering; it is, however, 
very well for a military vflicer. 

Fantasia for the Piano-ferte, by Lewis Van 

Beethowen, esq. 53. 

Mr. Beethowen has dis splayed i in this 
fantasia, not only much of his profound 
store of theoretical knowledge, bui a 
considerable glow and sport of fancy. 
Some of the passages are certuinly ec- 
centric, and beyond the reach of sober 
science; but others, again, are b 
greatly and beautifully conceived, a vd 
vive a high value to the Composiuon, 


66 Remembrance» a faver ite Arietta. Composed 
by Lewis Van Beebo ‘Mt Is. Od. 
“ Remembrance” will long be in our 
memory; it is a sweet interesting little 
melody, and reflects great credit on the 


taste and imagination of its distiigu ished 
author. 

Mar. Gt EST, of Wisbeach, 1s issuing 
propos: als tor pub lishing by subscription, 
Four Fugues for the Vian aad P: 110- 
forte; tu Lo jnscfibed to the Ear! of 
Rochford. The work is to be printed on 
the bent paver, and ue subseripuion 


pri ice to be sis -nulings. Names are re* 


ceived at Preston's im che Strand; Clee 
‘ ; rr 
menti and Co. Cheapside; and Gaviding 


‘9, Soho-square, ee 
i ee STATE 
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CAVALRY. | INFANTRY. | 
Brit, For & Foot Brit, For & Total Mili- Gen. 
Colon. Gds. Colon. Regul. tia. Totel, 
42,050 1,805 } 3,748 45,501 2,745 65,909 77,159 143,06g 


Abroad, on the ¢5:h of December, 1811. 

J 3,180 | 99,755 56,520 | 155,040 | 
ae TAGS 

| 6,878 | 145,256 59,005 | 218.949 | 77,159 | 296,108 


11,719 2,156 


£3,769 4,001 
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Containing official Papers and authentic Documents, 
Ee 
. GREAT BRITAIN. 
> ETURN of the effective strength of the regular and militia forces, 
V of June, 1811, and the 25th of December, 1811, 
At Home, on the 25:h of December, 1811. 






- 


J 


OM the $54 


} 153,04 


Reciuits raised in the year 1811. 


fen==For a limited period, 1,639; For life, 7,893 
560; For life, 1,580 
The number of desertions from the regular 


Boyse—-For a limited period, 


Army at home, from the 25th of December, 
1610, to the 24th of December, 1811, was 
3,032. 

The army estimates for the present year, 
Jaid before the House of Commons, are for 
570,454 men, and, deducting the 23,161 for 
the regiments in the territor'es of the East- 
india Company, there remain 54%,273 to be 
provided for by parliament. ‘The expences 
for this foree, and other disbursements 
e! the military department, aiiount to 
1O,095,0931, Ss. Od. The number of em- 
bodied militia is 95,212. The expences for 
the local militia amount to 720,078). 

Lhe total amount of the capital of the 
funded debt of the United dvingdom, on 
the Ist of January, 1812, was— 

Great Britain -  £747,429,339 11. 34 
teland - - 61,274,250 O Y 


Emperor of Germany 7,502,633 6 8 
Portugal - - 895,922 7 9 


£017,101,745 5 &$ 
The unfunded debt of Great Britain, oa 
the oth of January, 18129, wasee 
Exchequer bills - 41,491,800 0 O 
Navy ditto - 7,685,890 10) 4 
Urdnance cebentures 1,078,476 5 4 
om 
£59,454,166 15 8 
That of Ireland was, Exchequer bills, 
1,840,787). 10s. Loan debentures 2,2251. 
making 1,045,0121. 10s. The toial tor the 
United Kingdom was 52,297,179]. 5s. 8d. 
The total amount ot money raised in the 
yearencing January 5, 181%, was, permane rt 
UsxXes, OI, 498, 29%01, 4s. OL1.5 interest on ace 
count of lrelund and Picugal, surplus ix- 
tees, Impress Menies, aaa tontine 
money, SVS ATO 19s. 544. Daties to dis- 
( illions of Exchequer oills, 
851.18s. 1 }4.5 waretaxes ve 





“+9: 49,01) ri. 


> 4nd on accuuut of lote 
teri: ‘S22, 15el. Us. The total $1,241,097]. 


sf gle 





‘ Total 11,472, 


The amount of Exchequer bills outst. 
ing on the Sth of April, 1812, wy 
43,406,8001. of which those issued sizx 
the ist of February, 1812, amount » 
9,378,500). 

The amount of the Jand-tax assessed » 
respect of land, in the year ending March 0, 
1811, in the counties in England and Wels, 
was 1,296,3211. 5s. 24d. The amount ths 
redeemed was 634,3651. 8s. 13d. In Middle, 
which pays more than double any other coun), 
the amount assessed was 171,665i. 15. | 
and the amount redeemed 62,9141. 5s %. 

The stamped dollars issued by the Bank ¢ 
England from the 19th of February, 151), 
to the 13th of April, 1812, inclusively & 
five shillings each, amounted to 42!,0ti 
at five and sixpence each, to 21,54); 
number of silver tokens for the same per., 
at three shillings each, to 722,4463 ane ® 
eighteen pence each, to 3,361,171: | 
whole making a value of 1,447,469!. 4s. 

The number of reissuable proms’) 
notes, stamped in England during the y 
ending the 10th of October, 1811, = 
3,563,788. Of these 2,702,556 did not 
ceed a guinea in value, and 1652 were Ie 
50 to 100 pounds in value. — This — 
does not include stamps consigned to ck 
butors. 

The number of stamps for promissory © 
reissuable not exceeding in value @ a 
that were issuea trom Fébruary 16, 1811, * 
the fitth of April, 1812, amounted 
3,325,150. Of those exceeding 7 valve 
and not exceecing 1001. the pumber 
1396. ‘The total number was 4,49? 

The number of licences renewed one 
ing bankers in the year ending x oath 
18 1; ior the issue of promissory nete pgoks 
able on demand, was 696, and to new sabe 
85. From the 11th of October, Yad 
20th of April, 1812, the a eh - 
was 7353 and from Octover it . oks > 
April 20, 1812, granted to new bel 
In Scotland, during tnat period, t 
number was 00. 


a’ 
Ae 


Tt’: was 1662 ° 
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Dinccd from the Earl of Wellington, dated 
Cerf bef. ré Badares, Sprit £ A 
‘jispatch of the Sd instant will have ap- 


a 
vi ’ c 
_-e, your lordship of the state of the operas 
as against Badajoz to that date, which were 
s.. oht toa close onthe night of the 6th, 


e capture of the place by storm. 

“The fre continued during the 4th and 5th 
“ct the face of the bastion of La Trinidad, 
ie fank of the bastion of Santa Maria ; 
on the 4th, in the morning, we opened 
cher battery of six guns, in the second 
allel, against the shoulder of the ravelin 
+, Roque, and the wall in its gorge. 
“Procticable breaches were effected in the 
bastions above-mentioned, in the evening of 
che Sth; but, as I had observed that the 
enemy had entrenched the bastion of La Tri- 
nidady and the most formidable preparations 
were making for the defence as well of the 
breach in that bastion, as of that inthe bastion 
of Santa Maria, | determined to delay the at- 
tack for another day, and to turn all the 
guns in the batteries in the second parallel on 
the curtain of La Trinided, in hopes thar, by 
eifecting a third breach, the troops would be 
enabled to turn the enemy’s works for a de- 
fence of the other two, the attack of which 
would besides be connected by the troops des- 
tined to attack the breach in the curtain. 

This breach was effected in the evening of 
the 6th, and the fire of the face of the bastion 
of Sonta Maria and of the flank bastion of La 
Tiinidad being overcome, 1 determined to at- 
tack the place that night. 

J had kept in reserve, in the neighbour- 
hood of this camp, the Sth division, under 
Lieut -ceneral Leith, which had leit Castile 
enly inthe middle of March, and had but 
‘ately arrived in this part of the country, and 
] brought them up on that evening. 

The plan for the attack was, that Licut.- 
general Picton should attack the castle of 
Bacajoz by escalade with the 3d division ; and 
acetachment from the guard in the trenches, 
furnished that evening by the 4th division, 
uncer Major WHson--of the 48th. regiment, 
shou.’ attack the ravelin of St. Roque upon 
bis lett; while the 4th division, under the 
Hon. Major-general Colville, and the light 
division, under Lieut.-col. Barnard, should 
attack the breaches in the bastions of La Tri- 
nicad and of Sanra Maria, and in the curtain 
by which they are connected. The 5th di- 
‘icon were to occupy the ground which the 
#'0 and light divisions had occupied during 
the siege, and Lieut-gen. Leith was to make 
4 fase attack upon the outwork called Par- 
‘Sy and another on the works of the fort 
‘ards the Guagiena, with the left brigade 
ithe division, under Major-general Walker, 
Wich he was te turn into a real attack, if 
sicumstauces should prove favoravle; an 
“se cer-general Power, who iavested the 
*e Will bis Portuguese brigade on the right 

Guia ifiay Was directed to make false at- 
se the lete-du-punt, the fort St. Christo- 
Vern aad the mew redvuot called Mon-caur. 


er 
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The attack was accordingly made at tes 
at night. Lieut -ceneral Picton preceding 
by a few minutes, the attack by the 
mainder of the troops. 

Mayjor-general Kempt led this attack, 
which went on trom the right of the firse 
parallel ; he was unfortunately wounded in 
crossing the river Rivellas below the inun. 
cation; but, notwithstanding this circum- 
Stance, and the obstinate resistance of the 
enemy, the castle was carried by escalade, 
and the Sd division established in it about 
half-past eleven. 

While this was going on, Major Wilson, 
of the 48th regiment, carried the ravelin of 
St. Roque by the gorge, with a detachment 
of 200 men of the guard in the trenches, and 
with the assistance of Major Squire of the 
engineers, established himself withia thae 
work, 

The 4th and light divisions moved to the 
attack from the camp along the left of the 
river Rivellas and of the inundation. They 
were not perceived by the enemy till they 
reached the covered way, and the advanced 
guards ef the two divisions descended” with- 
out difficulty into the ditch, protected by 
the fire of the parties stationed on the glacis 
for that purpose; ard they advanced to the 
assault of the breaches, led by their gallanc 
officers, with the utmost intrepisity 3 bur 
such was the nature of the obstacles prepared 
by the enemy at the top and behind the 
breaches, and so determined their resistence, 
that our troops could not establish theinseives 
within the place. Many brave officers and 
soldiers were killed or wounded by explosions 
at the top of the breaches; others who sw 
ceeded to them were obliged te give way, 
having found it impossible to penetrate the 
obstacles which the enemy had prepared to 
impede their progress. These attempts werg 
repeated till after twelve at night, when, 
finding that success was not to be attained, 
and that Lieut.-general Picton was establish. 
ed in the castie, 1 ordered that the 4th and 
light divisions might retire to the ground on 
which they had first assembled for the at- 
tack. 

In the mean time Major-general Leith had 
pushed forward Major general Walker's bri- 
gade on the Jett, supported by the Seth regi. 
ment under Lieut.-colonel Nugent, and the 
15th Portuguese regiment under Licut.-col. 
De Regoa; and he had made a false attack 
upon the Pardeleras with the 8th cacadores 
under Major Hill. Major-geners! Walker 
forced the barrier on the ruad of Olivenca, 


and entered the covered way on the leit of 


the bastion of St. Vincente, close to tue 
Guadiana. He there ceacended intothe ditch, 
and escaladed the face of the bastion of >*, 
Vincente. 

Lieut -general Leith supported this attacks 
by the Sith regiment and the 15th Portu- 
guese regiment; and our troops being (hus 
established in the castle, which communde 
all the works of the Lown, and in the town | 
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and the 4th and light divisions being formed 
again for the attack of the breaches, all re- 
sistance ceused; and at daylight in the 
morning, the governor, General Philipon, 
who had retired to fort Se. Christoval, sur- 
rendered, together with General Veilande, 
and all the staff and the whole garrison. 

I have not got accurate reports of the 
strength of the gurison, or of the number of 
the prisoners; but General Philipon has in- 
formed me that it consisted of five thousand 
men at the commencement of the siege, of 
which twelve hundred were killed or wound- 
ed during the eperations, besides those lost 
in the assauit of the place. ‘ihere were iive 
French battalions, besides two of the regi- 
ments of Hesse Daimstadt, and the artil- 
Jery, engincers, &c. and I understand there 
are four thousand prisoners. 

The list of the killed and wounded wall 
shew that the general officers, the staff at- 
tached to them, the commanding and other 
officers of regiments, put themselves at the 
head of the attacks which they severally di- 
rected, and sct the example of gallantry 
Which was so well followed by their men. 

British lors during the siege-60 officers, 
45 serjeants, 715 iank and file, killed 5 251 

ihcers, 175 serjeanis, 14 drummers, 2504 
sank and file, wounded ; 1 serjeant, 32 rank 
and file, missing. 

Portuguese joss during the sieze==12 offi- 
cers, G serjeants, 2 drummers, 195 rank and 
fie, killed; 55 officers, 38 serjeants, 3 
crummers, 684 rank and fle, wounded; 30 
rank and file, missing. 

Names of the Officers killed. 

Kitrep2iich foct, Captain Johnstone, 
aic-de-camp to Major-geueral Bowes. 

Royal artillery—-Captain Latham. 

Royal engineerseLieutenants Lascelles 
and De Salabury. 

Ist batt. 4th foote-Captain Bellingham, 
Lieut. Stavely. 

2d batt. Sth foot—-Major Ridge. 

ist batt. 7th footesMayor Singer, Cap- 
tain Colwick; Lieutenants Ray, Fowler, 
Pike. 

Ist batt. 25d footesCaptain Maw, Lieut. 
Collins. 

3d batt. 27th foot—Captain Jones, Lieu. 
tenants Levinge, Simcoe, and Whyte. 

vd batt. 38th foot—Ensign Evans. 

1st batt. 40th foote-Licutenants Ayling 
and Greenshuid. 

Ist batt. 43d footeeLieutenant-colonel 
M‘Leod, Lieutenants Harvest and Taggart. 

'd bact. 44th foot—-Licutenants Unthank 
and Arg nt. 
ist bate. 45th foot—Cuzptain Herrick, 

leutemant White, Ensigns M‘Donald and 
Collins. 

Ist batt. 48th foore-Captain Brooke, 
Licutenant Chilcott, and Ensign Barker, 

Ist bate. A2d (Captain Jones, Cap. 
Maden, Captain Poole, Licuteaants Booth 
and Royal, 


* >. 
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council assembied, humbly git pa 
Royal Highness, dutifully (0 TP atin 
deep sense of the difficulties ane °0> 


(J Une |, 


5th batt. 60th—Lientenant Sterne 

Qu batt. 85d toote=Captain Fry, 

ist batt. 88th fooreCaptain Te 
Lieutenants Munsiield, and Mt Aplia. 

94th fo.t—Ensign Long. 

ist bat . 95th toor—-Major O'Hare CG 
tain Digele, Lieutenant Stokes ie 

Sd batt. 9dch tool—— Lieutenants Hore 
don, Carey, Allix, and Croucace 

This gazette concluded with the return af 
ordnance, &c. taken at Bade} iZ, trom 
we learn that they took there 133 Spanish 
brass guns, 5461 muskets with bayeney, 
165,000 musket cartridges, 12,000ihs. g 
gunpowder, 23,650 
round shot, 22,850  eight-pounder dict, 
20,200 four-pounder ditty, and a great yp. 
ber of other stores. 

Recapitulation of the total number of 
the killed, wounded, and missing of the 


corps engaged im the reduction of Bada 


joz. 


Wich 


tweuty-four pouncer 


General Staff - wi ie ey 
Royal Artillery - ¢: erg 
Royal Engineers 2 - «© 10 
Royal Scots, Sd bat. - - % 
4th Foot, 1st bat. - - 
5th Foot, °d bat. - © -l 
7th Foot, ist bat, - - 1g 
23d Poot, 1st bat. - <= 156 
27th Foot, 2d bat. = = 186 
50th Foot, 2d bat. - °« Ws 
S8th Foot, 2d bat. - - 4 
40th Foot, ist bat. -= © 29 
45d Yoot, ist bat. - - 307 
44th Foot, 2d bat. - © I 
45th Foot, Ist bate - 2 WF 
48th Foot, 1st bat. - - 73 
Sth Foot, 1st bat. - o~ 5 
52d Fuot, 1st bat. . ° O° am 
60th Foot, 5th bat. _ 
74h Foot - - - 8°88 
77th Foot ~ - >_ * 1% 
634 Foot, 2d bat. - -° fe 
88th Foor, 2d bat. © o- « 
4th Foot - : . 
95th Foot, ist bat. - ai 
O5th Foot, 2d bat. oe 6S 
Brunswick Oels - ‘= 


oe 
ay " 


On the 28th ult. the Lord 3 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Common Louie 
cil of the city of London, waited upd 
the Prince Regent, at Carlton House, 
with the following Address and Petition, 
which was read by the Recorder. 
THE HUMBLE AND DUTIFUL ADDRESS 
AND PETITION OF THE LORD MAYO 
ALDERMEN, AND coMMONS OF on 
CITY OF LONDON, IN coMMON cot*™ 
CIL ASSEMBLED. 

iiday it please your Royat sage ® - 
We, tie lord saayor, aldermen, and C0 


- . e © ; comme 
mens of the city of London, ¥ ich yout 


,rT 


adie? 
peu’ 
. 
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pending over the country, and anxiously to 
‘aye vour beneficent attention to the com. 
siaptsand grievances of your ailiicted but 
uthtul subjects. 
Voyrteen months have elapsed since your 
R jai Hizhness acceded to the Regency of 
ree ki .doms, at which time we felt it our 
det co submit to youa statement of abuses 
a ch had taken root in the various depart- 
ments of the government, the speedy correc- 
tion ang removal of which we aeemed essen- 
tial to the prosperity and safety of the em- 
rire: and we now again present ourselves be- 
fore your Royal Highness to express our un. 
feizned sorrow, that during this interval no 
eficient measures have been acopted by your 
ministers calculated to satisfy the wishes and 
wauis o' your people; but that, on the con- 
trary, the same mialpractices and the same 
fal ° principles of government, have been te- 
naciously persued and enforced, thereby adde 
ing contumely to injury, and extinguishing 
the spring of public energy in a free nation. 
We have continued to witness the same 
system of profligacy im the expenditure of 
the public money—-the same system of go- 
veruing by undue influence and corruption 
the same system of delusion in regard to the 
circulating medium and finances ot the coun- 
tryveethe same system of arbitrary and griev- 
us assessment and collection of taxes, by 
Win industry is thwarted and liberty vio- 
latedewthe same system of introducing fo- 
reign truops into the heart of the country— 
> same system of persecuting the press, by 
wach the value of free discussion on na- 
tional topics is lost to prince and people— 
aac, finally, the same system of coercive re- 
‘rictioas on the ftreedum of commerce, by 
which many of our merchants and manufac- 
turers have been involvedia ruin, and flourish- 
ius cistricts reduced to beggary. 
tuitirtul and loyal subjects, and as the re- 
Prosenvatives of the first city in your empire, 
we tcc, the deepest afdiction in being thus 
Compelled to reiterate this enumeration of 
ioe Malpractices and mistaken principles of 
wT ministers; we shouid, however, com- 
mise that sence of public duty, and that 


acter of frankness, which appertain to us 
és teemen and Bricoas, were we to disguise 

truth, and forveur to express our convic- 

» that your contidential advisers have 
, ; 


. oes st a |e . 
2 tilis Preat ana once-i.ourl mins em- 


to an al ysS, from which we can be 


1 Oniy by radical reforms, and a total 
1 Our domestic government and fo- 
y, 

sia is, therefore, which involves the 
f the greatest empire of these or past 
y—ol an empire which Is blessed by 
, chee wilh unegwatled natural advan- 
Nich possesses @ peogsle toat in 
° ‘we bravely secured their prosperity 
; - Su.0 basis of f uu ic liverly—-we icel 
* We snoulds justly merit the reproaches of 

Cai ¢ 


TSUN? 2S POstcrilyy If, al sucl 2 Cr ididy 
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we were to refrain from laying before your 

Royal Highness a faithful represeatation of 
the public grievances, and expressing our 
paintul apprehensions for the welfare and the 
Very existence of the nation. 

We therefore pray— 

That your Royal Highress will be crae 
crously pleased to dismiss from your councils 
those ministerswho have pr ved themselves sa 
unieserving of the confidence of your people, 
and cai! to the administration of the govern. 
meat men of public character and patriotic 
Principles, whose enlarged and liberal policy 


rere 


is suited to the enlightened character of the 
nationmewhose wisdom and e ergy would 
prove equ.l to the ex genews of the times== 
whose inclination would lead them to secure 
the affections of the people, and whose pubs 
lic spirit would stimulate them to effect those 
reforms in the Commons House of Par!ia. 
ment, and tn the various branches of the 
State, which, at this perilous crisis, are abso. 
lutely necessary to the restorition of national 
prosperity, and not less essential to the honoue 
and true interest of the crown, than to the 
security and true vlory of the emotre. 
Siane?, by order of court, 
~ HENRY WOOD!HORPE, 

To whieh address and petition lis 
R yal Elrghness was pleased to retura 
the following answer :—~ 

It must alwavs be mv inclination to 
listen with attention tot itions of any 
part of his Majesty's aubject kor «ne ree 
dress of ay gric¢vances of which they can 
reasonably compiatn : | I 
in the wisdom of parliament, the great coun. 
cil of the nation. 

Being firmly of opision that the total 
change inthe dome te covernment and fo- 
reign policy at the country, which it is te 
deciared odiect of your petit 


would only serve to increace the eCaogers 
avainst which we have to contend 1 shou'd 


S ; 

be wanting to myzcll, ati to the great inte 
rests committed to my charge, if I did not 
steadily persevere in these endeavours wack 


appear tome best Calculated Co Support the Just 


rights ot the mation abroad, and to preserve 
inviolate the constitution at home. hese 


endeavours can only be attended with success 
when seconded by the zeal ind loyalty of his 
Majesty's people, upon which J shail continue 
to place the strongest reliance. 

‘Lhe preceding address of the court « f 
Cominon Council will be justly received 
by posteriiy as an estimate of the 5 at - 
cal character of the late prenner, conte 
is by the convulsed state ot the 
empire, and by our unhappy and lostie 
rea swith ail fore vib powets His 


é 7 sl> 


death by a private hand must, however, 
be sincerely deplored by persuts ot all 
Harries. . 

Detesting assassination On paramount 
moral principles, we canuol, however, 


but 
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but regard the death of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval as a most critical circumstance 
in the destiny of the nation, He was m 
a special manner a legacy bequeathed 
to the government of the Regent, by the 
halt-su.viving government of the st:ll- 
living monarch, whose confidence he en- 
qoyed on the ground of tanuly partiality, 
and coincidence of political principles. 
Iie was therefore the pivot, or fulcrum, 
on which the political lever has latel 

been turned, and his untimely death can- 
not fail, therefore, to lead to important 
changes. 

It deserves to be recorded, that, in the 
legislature, the warmest public opponents 
of Mr. Perceval concurred in their par 
liamentary testimonies in regard to his 
private character, and in their zéal to exe 
press the national teeling on his sudden 
death, by a permanent provision for his 
family. The usual levee of the Re- 
gent and the drawing-room of the Queen 
were postponed, as proots of the estimas 
tion in which he was held by the court. 
In regard to the sentiments of the people 
at large, that portion of them whom 
curiosity drew to the spot, was charged 
by the ministerial newspapers, wth 
cheering the ussussin and attempting his 
release; but we hope the winisterial 
} urnals exacueratcd on this, as they do 
On many other occasions, 

Rellingham’s very interesting and deep- 
Jy atiecting defence is mserted under the 
head Ixciprats. No abstract moral 
defence could, however, be available in 
justifying the legal, social, and capital 

rime of MURDER. 

Av effort was made by that profligate 
faction to which we have before alluded, 
to continue the affairs of the nation in 
the hand ot Air. Perceval’s incapable and 
accommodating colleagues. An attempt 
was therelure made to separate Mr. 
Cannine, and the Marquis WELLESLEY, 
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[June 1, 


from their political friends, but in +. 
On the 2ist Mr. Worrtey steed 
Hfouse of Commons to address the Re 
gent tO appoint an efficient Ministry se 
it was happily carried by 174 against 17) 
aiturding an efficient proof of the de 
ety of Our constitution when ’ 
exertions become necessary. 

In consequence of this decision, Qher 
adininistration was understood to be xa 
ranging, at the time the present aitics 
was sent to press, 


ever great 


UNITED STATES, 
Waskington, March 9, 1819, 

*€ The following is a copy of a mes 
Sage sent by the president this day ty 
both Houses of Congress, 
$6 To the Senate House of Representatives of si 

United States, ; 

‘¢ J lay before congress copies of certais 
documents which remain in the department 
of state——-They prove, that at a reer 
period, whilst the United States, notwich, 
standing the wrongs sustained by them, 
ceased not to observe the laws of peace and 
neutrality towards Great Britain, and in the 
midst of amicable professions and negocia. 
tions on the part of the British governmest, 
through its public minister here, a sect 
agent of that government was employed in 
certain states, more especially at the seat ot 
government in Massachusetts, in fomenting 
disafiection to the constituted authorities of 
the nation, and in intrigues with the cis 
affected, for the purpose of bringing adv-t 
resistance to the Jaws, and eventually, incon 
cert with a British force, of destroying 
union, and torming the eastern part thereot 
into a political connection with Great Brite. 

‘© In addition to the effect which the i 
covery of such a proceedure ought to have o. 
the public councils, it will not ‘ail to rence: 
more dear tothe hearts of ail good cies 
that happy union of these states, which, unc 
divine Providence, is the guarantee of 0 
liberties, their satety, their tranquillity, #4 
their prosperity. ty 

(signed) “¢ James Manison. 
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Acprapeticat Lrsr of Bankruprcres und Divipenps, announced between [n 
15é4 of Apred and the 15th of May, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


> , ’ , . o ‘de viet 
N. Beets Fantrop cies tn and near London, the Attornies are to be understcod to reside im Ls om" 
Gnd in Ciurtry Hanaruptcies at the Residence if the Bank upt, Crxceps Cher Wise Expresites 
eg ae 
— ‘ a - . , ™ . [Ssnithy 
BANKRUPTCIES. (This Month t71.J Bare H. Beaminfter, Porferthire, linen éraper 
rT. <2 : Erietol . ect 
Vive Sovciters” Names are betwien Parentbeses.) Barnett W. Whettone, Middlefex, dealer 
* — and Co. A Srv 
AA. X. P. Water tane, Tower fircet, merchant. Baf H. Beaminfter, Dorfet, linen drapete 4 
, — 4 7 7 Bridol : 
Aa ~ +. Greac Rulivil treet, Bloomsbury, buiider. Baker G. Yeovil, Somerfet, mercer. —— {pisces 
tum = . ; Barker M. RB. aud Coe Leiccicr, Wor 
ars Fe T. Abchurch Lane, merchant. (Kibblee (Lawton ' (jone* 
Anicroe R. Biering! m. currier a Bartlett J. Chichefter, Suffex. cabinet merchaat Nod 
oe 4 ‘ z A. CU eT. cwe Baynes B. Lea Bridge, Middicfcx, <val 7 


we Brewham Looge, Somertetihire, farmer, 
. ciDs Co. Waripiniter 

Bay D. Stroud, Gluuceer. clothier. 
Bar’ eve © ce ee bet: | Co. N\ 


fer@irc, aimee, 


(Newman 


rtol-t nu @r-Mambden, somer- 
Watts, Yeovil nici 








yard and Co, 
Beliasny L. T. Alfred Place, Tuttenham¢ 
hic teller, {White and Cc-  -en6fe 
el) T. Atmwisk, Northumberiand, fenit 
bert Bice 


gurt “oe 


(Lome 
















































pices Je Tittenham fireet, Fitzroy fyuare, founder. 
ch iT g.a Cy. ° 3 
- W. Paul treet, Finsbury fyuare, timber merchant, 


.* oo at y 


E 
Bart F M, Chewmagna, Somerict, plunder. (Chad- 
E 


eron W. Oxford, coal merchant. (Sherwin 
Buy 7. Cth Fair, army clethier. Patten 
Brooxs 4. Las: treet. Southwark. Carpenter. (Watfon 
ow. Bria merchaul. (Palmers 
Berri ) jun. Uxbridge one rmafon, Riches 
b ” r nouth Dock. “rocere Feers 
Ca | 8 ale, Lanca@er, woolen manufa‘turer. 
‘thew aCa 
Cacti ¢ 4. Crutched Friars, lighterman,. (Williams 
Cacies ley, Durham, Money tcrivener. (scruton 
Carecet Ne Skinner ftreet, Soow hiil, upholfterer. 


Cart J. Kinefand, Devonthire, falefman. (Boyan, 
Peak 
c rs, V treety wholefale glover, (Fifke 
ba fe. 7. Pudteyy Youuthire, diy faiter, Fearnley, 
. Wet Tilbury, EiT-x, draper. (Webb 

Cha ao jf. Bek ved Derbyihires Mercer. Buisley 

Chircene » Bullovtr Rreet, UxXiord reer, builder. 
arma 

Chafc, PD. Nortun-under-Hambleden, Somerfetithire, faile 
cath maker. Watts. Yeovil 

Cou, Ww Clare ttreet, Clare market, grocer. 


M* Do jgal 


}. Sre myafdy Hereford, currier. 


e 


(Warmington 
dopey J. Church Down, Gloucefter, horfe dealers. 
Ward 

wther Je Manchefer, victualiler. fHalttead and Co. 
uchidi Re Wood ftreet, Spitaihelus, Gk cuanutacturer, 


‘ - 


arke E. Vinchinhampton, Gloucefterfhire, coal merchant. 


“97 we & 4A A 


My in, Cirence wer 
; Goiien Route Yard, Alderfgate Areet, coach 
Daltere (DO. and G. W. Rufien 

14. Liverpool, burcher. (Bardfwelland Co, 

oggre H. Milton, Dorfetthire, cheefe cealer. (Sey 


: r, Mere 

koyfon, Nertford, fpirit merchant. (Grege 
Duver J. bupham,. Bucks, butcher. (Nah 

Dooaticu J. leimpie Piace, Blackfriars Ruad, blue maker, 


. Great Eaftcheap, chocolate manufacturer. 
Kivion anu Co. 

Mincing tane, broker. (Rivington 
Naniwich, Chefler, linen draper. 


(Wil- 


(Ed’ee 


wth Shields, draper. (Barker 
timouth, vinotner. {soaper, Portfea 
Wattou-under Edge, Gloucetterfhire, inalfter. 


rerivy 

Fe Be Sarton, ‘uiham, infurance broker. (Bai bridge, 

Pick. rT i ftreet, Hanover fyuare, apothecary, 

Pies rs. C ckermovth, Cumberland, butcher. (Cen- 
a 

Pouikes J.B fham, WorceSerfhire, linen drapere (Frycr, 


teu xesbury 
Foroer H. New itreet, Covent Garden, 
~ . arrows a! 3 Cu. 
Garcia b. wiitre Courty Duke's 


harcwarenian,. 


place, apothecary, 

L 

‘ Liverpool, rag and paper merchant. 

Gey J. We wes, like of Wight, tip duilder. 
y. \ewypourt 

‘Mancheftér, { Wilkinfou, 

etROUTD 


(Swinden 
\ Wore 


wooilena -draper. 


Green W. Kinet n-upon Aull, drugeil. (Galland 

v. mee rd, Lavcaiuire, brewere ({Miloc, Man- 

H : J- Kingtoa-ypon-Hull, line» draper. (An- 

Rar Te Birch lane, wholefale ironmonger. (Tilfon 
‘ -~ & . 

me ecy J. Coventry, merces. (Pearman 


j+ LIV Tpoul, drapere (Clements 
and Cu. marcihaw- within Wancie, Lancaier, 


(Jatker, Wigan 


— iJ. Goncon. merehant. (fp uttifweode 
, W. Upper Mary-te-bone Areet, Couk. Enily 
aed Lu Qutecnhithe, on) and cowurmen, ‘ Howill 
E a 4 
. je other itne wall, Bermondfty, vwittualler. 
fercom and Co. 
vs ej. Worceiter, taylor. (Alia 
: Tming vam, gilt coy maker. fHiub>s and Co, 
Be ero R. aud Yu. Warrinr’ by Laucaker, uj MOUTETOTS. 
: witt and Co. Manche? 
, Blancturd Forum, borfer. (Moore and Co. 
j “item J. Leeds, thip carpenter. (Black urn 
fe Braco, vidluatter, Grindon 
— WwW. ed pigate @Wrceet without, undertaker, 


Radford, Somerfethire, timber dealer. (Shep- 
’- ath 
__ 4 Poohridge place, New road, baker. (Turner 
* Match" Mighway, flopieiler,  (#inchert 
s* of 
- Vilwsicss 


Ucitx 1G, aeulhwadiby (Vane 


‘wees 18 BOe 
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Joyce E. J. Playhoufe yard, White Crofs Aceet, poper- 


faifer Waiker and Co, ; : 
Kay: T. 5 an mm le Moors, Lancathire, baker. Hu : a 

phirevs ver 2 ¥e 
Kelly J. Ban\ top, Dar fel 1, Yorkthire, ix nholdcer. \Tat- ; ; : 
_ ker ano ©o. ShefRcid aoe! fh 
Ke yun €. Moenchefter, vi®uatier (Faewille 1 ‘ 

* , . a 4 

K. ar}. Liverpool, merchant (Orred and Co. i 
King T. and, iroumonget. ‘Hurd ie! 
Kidwell T. Itenewor, tu x, hip bualder. Nind . 
Lawrence >, Stepney Green, carpenter. Seiby | 

a tilies a : 
Langhaw J. Wigan, Lancaihire, joiner, Claytoa ; 

and Co - 

ere ‘: ‘AC a , . ° 

Lamoert Hy. Sarroldfwick, York, cotton manufacturer. , 

(Edee 
Lane W, diirmicgham. iron dealer (Baker and Co. i 
Lander J. Bir, . rchant, Weohand Cs Pius 
Lane | awictt, § ct ¢, aonhelder. facie : if 


Le im We Ba , ax ? "fs } bs 
L¢ eliyn W. Fe ’ t. merchant Setree , 
Liv ore “juno u ih , 3 2 8 cer. Matcheil 
Lil ( ny » t haku y tuas, col hia fike 

turer (Marri 


» flopte ler 


\Sw rand ¢ 

Lumiey T. fead, Paddington, one mat 
rattman 

Lyon, Fetter Lane, glafs merchant, Harris 

Miachell &. Liverpe sant. (Kiud ‘ 

Mailaheu }. Fuullaxcs, Yorkthire, cotta fpianer. (Hewlt 1 
and Co, 

Manners W, Southwark, haberdaher 


Hairow 


: 
RR oy, Ale 
ee oe 


hig THT 


(Phipps : j 
¢ 


Main J. Colely, Siativruihire, miller. (William, } 

Biltoa £: 3] 
Matters W, Wareham, DorfetMire, innhulver.  (Rowdea ! Sits 
Marth W. Deninark treet, So ait n ( Benthow : : ; 
Merryweath r RB. and Co. Adwick, Lamater, brewert, i 

Waker, Mancheiter te 
Mitchell W. Juud ticet, Brunfwick fyuare, builder. ' : 

(Turner ; ; 
Milard Jejun. Briftol baker (Francis : 
Moics M. Chimoers tirect, Goodman's Fields, Whitecha- : ; 

pel, faleimar. acicy ; 
Morris >. Cheitenham, buildere (Whitcombe and Co. : 

Glouceter ? t 
Newham MM. Faikingham, Lincolnihire, carpenter, 

Lsmi lh, Hordurk® 4 
Nelfon T. Manchetter, machine maker, Cardwetl Q 
Nelion J. arg Co. Bow Lane, Cheaphde, warchvulemen, ' 

Low] fs and Co. 

Noel G. Fait Stone Houle, Devon, ime burner, \Drewe ' f 

and Co. : 
Oram &$. cCarthufian ftreet, Alderfgate treet, cooper. fe iM ; 

Bih : : 
Oake T. kyde, [fle of Wight, baker. (Werfley, News ’ ae | 

port ioe 
Osborn W. Aldgate High ficct, victuailer. ( Thomptua '? & é : 

ape’ be t i . : 
Paui FT. White Swan, Shoe lane, wickualict, (Whittoa 


and Cc le 
Pelham A. M. North shields, N 
Backer 


° 


ee mar cae.53 a 


thumberland, tail maker. 





Philips R. Chandler Mrect, Grofvenor fyuare, pork : 
butcher. (Wrrene 

Philips '. Uri@ol, havcrdather. Fravks 

Powell . Catie court, Birchio face, bil brokers 


Ciarke : : 
Powelit C. Fwlley Cwm, Monmouth, t:m@over Mercia te 


ay 


(Gwbveil, Crickhowe!ll asi ee ‘2 
Porter W. Wilton, Hercfordihire, corn factor. (Wiliams a 
and Co, Ureconthire } She ae 


Preftun R,. Liverpoul, bioker. Clements 

Kichmoand #, Portica taylor. (Metlam . 

Richards F. avndco. Upper Thames treet, hat manutag- 
turess. Shethe.o 

Robe A. Briltod, merchant. (‘Bar ow 

Roytton W, Macciesheld, Chelter, ironmonger. 


ee aah. 
“ 


+ 


(Crime 


Robinton J. KingMon-tpun Hull, drapere 
kobinfon J. Sriftol, siclualtee Cuvke ? 
Rutstor RAR, Martecs, Lancathire, calivo-manulacurete 
Wilkinfun ‘ 
Sandwith H, Blackbeck, Lauca ‘ire, carricr. ( Dickine 
tun, Uiveritun ; 
Scales W. aad Co. Burton Smithies, Royton, Yours 
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oe 
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cuttoa tpinners. e, Bar ) ; 
Sea W. Mitton. Sittingoou By Kear, ¢oal merchant, 

{Hince anc As ‘ 
Sheff le 5. Aldgate ‘ s° trect. b cher Nertic! - ‘ a 
shutticworth Jf. and Cu. Auttin Priers, mc eReate Y 

(waekrctt. Oid Betiie™ 
Shuker J. Aupert ueces, vicualer, wt ns 


Skipper >. Norwich, give 


Smithers 4. and Cu, Newpols, 
[ Cultus anu Co. , 

Sper.cer I. Maimesbury, Withorc, aan. ‘ (a ‘ 

Store Jj. Featherfune Buencingts © cD, tailor, 
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stephens FT. Kingiend, Vertu, we i maker. [Lamd 
Steci D. Drury | ec. bak ° La . i 
Storr J. Lecce crevant (‘ear = a 
Swill J. aan au Waypye \ I ee \e \= icy ' 
aud cc. . : G 
’ » RB, and co. Leeds, f " S 2 
A ~ ne as, Hh €& 0 ‘ Deut Mask ele Lewes ‘ 
anc CO ait 
Towuk rT Wapping Ws y er. (Ww be 
— — " : j > is vor 5 
Jura 3. wat, Vat vidini€, vuvuel . 
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Twliee J. Ludests Rreet, laceman,. 

Waithal R. Stuckport, cotton 
Menchetter 

Ward W. Derby, innkeeper. 

Walker J. Pweeoemouth, Durham. 
Bermwitk 

Wall}. Broad Court, Penge Acre, ta 

Wheatley S. Britol, grocer. 


, 
i 


GK ucefler 


[Chambers 
pimner. 


(Edwards and cn, 
{| Conftable and co. (Mills 


| fanner 
White R. Cradicyy Herefordfalre, corn dealer, 


Incidents in and near London, 


( Buckley, { Turner 


Wilkinfon ]. Cockermo 


Windfir v, 


Wor!si! J. 
(Henrich i Vis 


(Wart, ch: 
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rPHE present month will long be signalized 
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trance to the Lobby is through two swing 
doors, one of which is usuaily fastened, ex- 
cept when the House breaks up; Bellingham 
iced himself therefore just within the 
Lobby, against the fixed door, with his 
sight hand next it, so as to command a side 
view of the steps by which the other door- 
way was approached, About ten minutes 
after five, Mr. Perceval, according to his daily 
custom, ascended chose steps; and, the mo- 
ment he entered the door-way otf the Lobby, 
Bellingham fired into his left breast. Mr. 
Percival advanced two or three convulsive 
paces, putting his hands to his breast, and 
exclaiming, **Oh! L am murdered!” feil 
with his face on the ground a f > yards 
within the Lobby. He was con yed into 
the Speaker’s gothic Anti-room, wh*re, after 
a few convulsive struggles, he expired. 
Bellingham, who was little thought of by 
the surrounding spectators, might have passed 
through the door and escaped, but he coolly 
mt down on the adjoining bench, with the 
pistol in his hand; and, when the murderer 
was inquired for, he replied, ‘¢ J am the un- 
fortunate man that did it-—my name is Belling- 
bam—it is a private injury—I know what I 
bave doneemand I submit myself to the laws.” 
As both Houses of Parliament were sitting 
at the time, indescribable horror and con- 
fusion took place, and the rumour of the 
event soon brought to the spot thousands, 
possessed of very opposite feelings, from all 
parts of the metropolis. On investigation it 
proved, that Bellingham was well known (at 
least to the underlings) in the different offi es 
ei government, where he had for two years 
been soliciting in vain for the redress uf some 
injuries sustained in Russia, with the know- 
leigey as he asserted, or connivance, of 
the agents of the British government. Ie 
appeared too, that he had at length given 
hotice of some desperate design to obtain sa- 
lisfiction to his feelings, to the office in Bow- 
Street, and had, in consequence, seen the 
Clerks of one ef the government offices, who 
bad treated him with utter contempt; and told 
him, he might do what he pleased! For six 
YEARS" false imprisonment, and the ruin of all 
his prospects in life, he said he had sought 
Tecoupence in vain, from that government, 
Whose representatives and authorized agents 
had failed to protect him; and, whether Mr. 
Perceval was or was not the chief party in 
Telusing redress, he became the unhappy 
victim of ungovernable resentment. Belliag- 
*m was alterwards conveyed to Newgate, 
ander astrong guard, rendered necessary by 
~ temper of the people; and, as the Old 
— Sessions hegan on the Wednesday fol- 
he he was tried on Friday, cunvicted of 
Me Murcer, and executed on the following 
onday. His vefence on his trial, though un- 
meditated, (as the solicitor of government 
ad taken and kept bis papers from him) was 
Magularly able, and we give its substance 
neath as Curious, interesting, and affecting : 
Montury Mae. No. 227, 
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“}GENTLEMFN or THE Jury,—I am 
wholly unaccustomed to situations like the 
present, and this isthe first time i ever ad- 
dressed a public audience; I therefore hepe 
to receive your candid indulgence, and trust 
that you will pay More attention to the mat. 
ter detailed than tothe manner in which it 
is delivered. We are now engaged in the 
investigation of the facts of this most singular 
affair, and the circumstance under which I 
am brought (if I may use the phrase) a com. 
pulsive velunteer, to this bar. Do you sup- 
pose me the man to go with a deliberate dec. 
sign, without cause or provocation, with a 
pistol to put an end to the life of Mr. Perce- 
val? No, Gentlemen! far otherwise. I 
have strong reasons for my conduct, how- 
ever extraordinary ; reasons which, when I 
have concluded, you will acknowledge to 
have fully justified me in this fatal act. 
Had I not possessed these imperious incite- 
ments, and hadi murdered him in cold blood, 
I should consider myself a monster, not only 
unfit to live in this world, but too wicked 
for all the torments that may be inflicted 
in the next. It will be necessary for 
me, Gentlemen, to go back to transactions 
as longeago as 1804, for from that period T 
may date my misery; aid, to set the subject 
in a clear point of view, 1 shall beg leave to 
read to you the copy of a petition which 
was trausmitted through my solicitor, Mr. 
Windle, tothe Prince Regent, as long age 
as September 1807. In consequence, how- 
ever, of not receiving any reply, I took the 
resolution, under instruction of Counsel, te 
apply to Colonel M’Mahon on the subject. 
It appeared that he had received the petition, 
but it had becn mislaic ; and in consequence 
{ sent another, of which, what I hold in my 
hand is accpy. I will beg leave to read it, 
that you may be informed of the commence- 
ment and progress of this unhappy business im 
Russia, which gave rise to my applications 
on this side the water, which, unfortunately 
for me, for Mr. Perceval, aud for the coun- 
try at large, have ended in @ manner so me- 
lancholy and tragical.[ should state to 
you, Gentlemen, that the Petroninck is & 
travelling pass, which is given to persons 
leaving a place, and without which they are 
unable to proceed; it is not granted, until it 
is ascertained that the claims of all persons 
upon the person soliciting it have becn sec 
tled. This iastrument I obtained, and it was 
a perfect evidence that I could not be legally 
detained. My imprisonment, however, was 
in consequence of the suppose | loss ofa Rus- 
sian ship called the Sojus, the preceding 
year, ia the White Sea. It was much ach 
an affair, as you doubtless reco'lect some time 
since, for which Captain Codling suffered at 
Execution Dock. The intelligence of the 
fraudulent wreck reaching Lloyd's Coffee- 
house, where the Sojus was insured, the une 
derwriters refused to pay for the loss, in ¢oa- 
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Mayor of that place was interested in the 
ship, and suspicions fell upon all, but more 
especially upon me, that I had sent the infor- 
mation to Engiand. I was about leaving the 
town, when J was arre:ted and put into con- 
finement. This pretence was, however, soon 
dropped ; they changed their mode of perse- 
cution, and I was proceeded against for the 
amount of the-loss of the Sojus—-7 or 8000 
rubles. A letter soon arrived from Lloyd's, 
and my oppressors found themselves again 
mistaken 3 for the fact was, I had not writ. 
ten to them, although it would have beena 
most meritorious act to have done so—be- 
cause, according to all accounts, it was an 
affair compounded of stupidity and iniquity. 
While thus imprisoned, I wrote to Si §, 
Sbairpes the Consul-General, as well as to 
Lord G. L. Gower, the ambassador from 
Great Britain. The consequence was, that 
the former addressed a letter to the Military- 
Governor of the cistrict, desiring an expla- 
mation of the circumstances, that if I were 
illegally detained I might be instantly libe- 
rated. I remained for a long period in this 
miserable situation, and at length the Go- 
vernor wrote to Sir S. Shairpe, stating what 
was utterly false, namely, that I was legally 
detained, and that I had behaved indeco. 
rously, At the same time it was known that 
J had nothing to do with the Sojus; and yet 
Sit Stephen Shairpe had the audacity and the 
weakness to coul:tenance these proceedings, 
for the sole purpose of diverting the course of 
justice.—Lord Levison Gower also, as J lit- 
tle expected, wrote me word, that, by the 
letter of the Governor, he was precluded 
from interposi:g—but that, if I ;wonld produce 
vouchers establishing the truth of my alle- 
gations, he would then write to the Governor. 
Very good! 1 was now in some hopes of 
a restoration to freedom and to my family, 
but I was again doomed to be disappointed. J 
sent the letters and papers to the Procureur, 
for the purpose of establifhing my innocence; 
and, the affair being so grossly impure and so 
periectly notorious, the Procureur was ebliged 
to report upon them—but, from that hour to 
this moment, I never heard a single syllable 
from Lord Gower, or from Sir S. Shairpe. 
Reflect now, Gentiemen, if you can imagine 
yourselves in a state of such accumulated 
misery, what must have been your feelings, 
and from thence judge of mine.—I had been 
but recently married to a wife then only 
twenty yeers of age, with an infant at her 
breast, and pregnant with a second child; 
yet was I doomed to continue immured in a 
dungeon for six months longer. (Tie Pri- 
soner burst into tears; as soow as be was again 
collated, be proceeded. Gentlemen, it so hap- 
pened, that at this juncture a new Civil Go. 
vernor, Baron Asch, was appointed, and to 
him I stated the cruel circumstances under 
which I was detained. He very candidly said 
that | was either innocent or guilty ; if in- 


moccat } Ought to be discharged, and if guilty 
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I ought to be tried. —He 
for I had no friends beside Sat - re. 
by enemies ; but he generously 
ward, and, bringing the matter into 4 
of Justice, I obtained judgment agaist tig 
whole party, including the Military 6» 
who had injured me. I proved the hiss 
the charge, and shewed that the ede: 
of the infernal league was to extert fro: 
a large sum of money. On my sien 
, it 
Petersburgh, what was it fit that ] show's 
do? What you or any man would have dos 
under such circumstances. I felt myself ip 
jured in my fortune, and above ali, in 
reputation. Should 1 not go to the Ministe 
of Justice for the vindication of my honoy:’ 
Was it not a duty [ owed to myself toi. 
peach the Military Governor, by whose band 
such torture had been inflicted? | did w: 
I made application to Count Kotzebue, the 
Minifter of the Interior, and I brought tw 
charges against my persecutor ; 1st, for hav. 
ing written a letter, the contents of which 
were false and foul, for the purpose of pr. 
verting justice; 2dly, for having detained me 
for the purpose of extortion. Count Kotz. 
bue had the affair investigated in most of the 
departments at Archangel, and, finding my 
statement accurate, he gave me a document 
which enabled me to bring my case before 
the Senate, that a full and fair investigation 
might take place. It had previously de 
volved into the hands of Prince Chatter 
sky, Minister of Foreign Affairs, by whoa 
it was laid before the Emperor, from whene 
it was transmitted to the Senate to be deter 
mined according to the law. Just at tha 
period Lord Gower arrived, and | put the p- 
pers into his hands, that they might be lad 
before the Senate.—I cuntinued with Mr. 
Bellingham during that time, she being thea 
at St. Petersburg, which I had reached. Be. 
fore the Senate J produced my complaints; 
but before any decision was had f found ay. 
self arrested on two charges, the one crimin', 
and the other civil, and I was dragged from 
my family, thrown again into prison, where 
I continued for no less a space than two years! 
These were trials that would bow th 
proudest head and sink the noblest or 
Think, Gentlemen, what I endured, 2 
what was my offence? Nothing: or me 
not the shadow of proof against me. fe 
accused, however, of having quitted Arc 4 
gel clandestinely. It was falsehood bat ‘ 
ginning to end; yet this they - sn. 
me justice.—This, thank God? 33 
way it is administered i this owe 
country. Gentlemen, thus was ; co 
thrown into a dungeon and into The 
without a hope; without a pee era 
very day I expected a complete in a> 
ment; the very hour I looked § 
tablished honour and reviving 
I was handed to another prison, the extor 
would not and could not submit to sheet 
tion of 2000 roubles. I was dr oe 
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the streets with offenders who had been 
guilty of the most atrocious crimes. I was 
banded about from one place to another. I 
have even passed the very door of the British 
Ambassador who had refused to listen to my 
complaints, and who must have been an un- 
moved and pitiless witness of what would have 
wrung the heart strings of other men, but to 
have looked upon.—Of what must my heart 
have been composed, that was the sufferer of 
this indignity and this torture, to the eternal 
disgrace of both nations ?—I applied co Sir 
S:evhen Shairpe again without success——I was 
pot listened tomeL could obtain no redress 
there <I sought it here, and here in my na- 
tive country I have been again refused: my 
fortune and my character have been cuined, 
and I stand here alone and unprotected by 
al! but the laws of my country. They, 
I trust, will afford me that which all others 
have denied. After I came to England 
I presented a memorial to the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, and grounded my claims to com- 
peasation upon the erroneous letter al. 
teuly alluded to. To this application I re. 
ceived an answer from the Noble Marquis, 
dated Foreign Office, Jan 21, 1810, in 
which my papers were returned tome, and 
in which I was intormed that his Lordship 
could not enter into a consideration of my 
claims, because of the state of relation in 
which the Court of Petersburgh then stood 
with regard to this country. Butlam at a 
loss to know what connection this could have 
with my case. Mine was a consideration of 
justice which no accidental circumstances of 
policy between two nations could affect. My 
Next measure was to bring a serious charge 
against Lord Gower and Sir S. Shairpe be- 
fore the Privy Councile-I did so; and what 
was the result ?=-an answer from the Council 
Office, that their Lordships did not find any 
Matter in my case, in waich they could in 
tertere. Again defeated, I had to seek some 
other mode of redress; and I was now in- 
formed that it was an affair of Parliamentary 
Consideration ; but I was told also, by seve- 
tal Members, that, as I claimed pecuniary 
Compensation for my losses and my sufferings, 
my Petition for such compensativun could not 
be received without a recommendation or 
Permission from his Majesty's Ministers. I 
accordingly applied tu the Chancel.or of the 
Exchequer, =] applied to Mr, Perceval, and I 
received an answer from him, dated Downing- 
street, May 27, 1810,in which 1 was informed, 
that the time for receiving private petitions 
Was past for that Session; nor, he added, did 
he think my claims such as-could with pro- 
Prety be submitted to Parliament. Now, 
Wita regard to private Bills, 1 know there is 
2 sited time for their reception; but I 
‘a¥e yet to learn that a private petition, ims 
P-oring justice from the wisdom and integrity 
» 'éthament, could ever be out of time. 
Justice is a matter of right, and not of fa- 
‘wur ) dud, as such, J think it should be dis- 
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pensed at all times. If I am wrong in thie 
Opinion, there are many Henouradle Meme 
bers now present in the Court, who can core 
rect me. I beg, also, to call your attention, 
Gentlemen, to the latter clause of this letter, 
in which Mr. Perceval told me he could not 
encourage my petition, because he did not 
think my claims exactly fit for the consides 
ration of Parliament. For what place could 
it be so fit, I would ask ? Where can an ine 
Jured subject appeal so justly as to Parlia- 
ment, and, if that constitwtional door be 
shut against him, where is his redress? * By 
this refusal, I was again reduced to despair. 
My situation became daily and hourly worse. 
My property was all sold; my creditors were 
clamorous; my family was ruined ; my mind 
was in a state of horror. I next applied to 
the Treasury, conceiving, that there [ might 
obtain some consideration for my claims. 
My pretensions, however, were neglected ; 
and J received a letter fram the Secretary of 
the Treasury, inclosing my documents, and 
negativing my request. My next application 
was to the fountain of grace itself, to the 
Prince Regent. It appeared from Colonel 
M‘Mahon’s letter, that my first Petition was 
mislaid. 1, therefore, sent a second, nearly 
similar to the former.” [Here the Prisoner 
read the Petition. It contained a digested 
and able narrative of his case.) ** What a 
scene of iniquity does this disclose! Such 
sufferings, and such ruin, produced by falee- 
hood alone. My Counsel has endeavoured te 
advance in my defence the plea of insanity. 
I wight surely have been thought insane, if 
I had asserted such a case as this, unsup- 
ported by documents. Gentlemen, I assure 
you, if an Angel from Heaven had come, 
and told me of such a trausaction, I should 
have been incredulous. Yet it was permit. 
ted to take place, and so permitted, it was 
an eternal disgrace to Lord Gower. His 
Lordship, is in Court; and I chailenge him 
to come forward and disprove these charges. 
I call upon him to deny, that I asked him te 
make a representation of my case to the Rus- 
sian Government, and which he refused. 
—Well, Gentlemen, this second petition I 
forwarded to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regen, and received an answer from Mr. 
Becket, Secretary to Mr. Ryder, dated the 
18th of February, 1612.—In consequence of 
this reply, referring me to the Council. 
Office, 1 had the honour of communicating 
with Lord Chetwynd and Mr. Buller. Upon 
opening my case to them, and stating my 
hopes of compensation, Mr. Buller said, I 
don't know where the money is to come from; 
and he added, definitively, that I had no- 
thing toexpect. 1 asked why the Council 
refused to attend tu his Royal Highness’s re- 
ference, but could odtain no answer.—It was 
my duty then to communicate the affair to 
the Prince Regent. I had a pctitiva to the 
Parliament drawn ous. This I seat to the 


Regent, requesting that his Royal 
Prince gent, Ps Highzees 
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Highness would order the Commons to take 
it into consideration.——I received an answer 
from Mr. Secretary Ryder, dated Whitehall, 
March 9, 1812, in which I was informed, 
that his Royal Highness had not been pleased 
to signify any commands respecting my peti- 
tion. Such, Gentlemen, continued to be 
my forlorn condition.—-My prayers were re- 
jected whenever offered. I saw myself re- 
duced to utter ruin. I was involved in debt 
without any possible means of extrication. I 
was sinking under the pressure of accumu- 
lated miseries—miseries brought on, not by 
my own indiscretion, but by the injustice of 
others, The Attorney General has told you, 
and he has told you truly, that till this pe- 
riod my name—my character—were without 
a blenush: till this melancholy, this deplor- 
able transaction, which no man, I can so- 
lemnly assure you, laments more deeply 
than | do—till this fatal moment my life was 
without reproach. [Here the Prisoner burst 
into tears.| But, Gentlemen, place your- 
selves in my situation. Your wives, your 
children, reduced to poverty—calling upon 
you fur help which you cannot givelooking 
up to you for assistance which you must 
deny. Gentlemen! what would your fee!- 
ings be, thus goaded on? Woiat would your 
alternative be? Thus deluded by bis Mayjesty’s 
Ministerseereferred backwards and forwards 
bandied cbcut from one to ancther, obvicusly for 
tbe purpose of evasion, could it be expected I 
should not teel some degree of indignation ? 
J mention these things as some justification 
of the crime laid to my charge; it is a duty 
which I owe myself to do so; and I shall 
continue, therefore, to state the facts as they 
eccurred. Finding myself the dupe of the 
Ministers, and not likely to obtain any re- 
dress through their hands, I resolved to take 
justice into my own. =I did so. I gave no- 
sice at Bow-street against bis Majesty's Minis- 
ters, for not duing me justice. I[ wrote a 
letter to Mr. Read, the Magistrate, in which 
J} stated that the door of justice had been 
shut against me; and 1 added, if this rea- 
sonable request of justice be refused, I shall 
be obliged to do justice for myself, in which 
case i shall be prepared to argue the matter 
betore his Majesty’s Attorney-General when- 
ever and wherever it may be necessary. To 
this letter I received an answer that Mr, 
Read could not interfere; but, as was his 
Guty, especially as was proved by the subse- 
gueat melancholy catastrophe, be communi- 
cuted the matter ts his Meyesty’s Ministers, J 
tnen went tu Mr. Ryder again, by him I was 
referred to the Preasury tor a final decision 
upon my Claims: that final dec'sion I at leny tb 
VeterVEe Srow: Mr. Hill, who told me that no- 
ching couid be a: me 5 and added, tiat I was at 
i.terty to take any measures I tbought proper, 
and to doin skort whatever J chose. “© Gen. 
ticaen, Lam now coming to a conclusion, 
i have stated to you a history of my case, in 
the nem hope that it Will prove some justifi- 
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cation of the crime with which 
Gentlemen, whenever I rte 
tribunal of my God, I shall appear there 
innocent of the wilful murder of Mr Pe. 
ceval, as they, who, after jud ' 
admitted among the Angels of 
That my arm destroyed him, I allow; the 
he perished by my hand, I admit; but y 
constitute felony, there must be maha 
pense, there must be the wilful intention, 
and I deny that that has been proved. Us. 
less proved, however, the felony cannot ie 
made out; this you will shortly hear ina 
the Bench, and in that case you must acguit 
me. Recollect, Gentlemen, what was ny 
situation ; recollect that my family was 1 
ined, and myself destroyed, merely becouse 
it was Mr. Perceval’s pleasure that justice 
should not be granted; sheltering himsli 
behind the imagined security of his statin, 
and trampling upon law and right, in te 
belief that no retribution could reach him. 
Of that departed Gentlemen I do not wish » 
speak with disrespect ; I do not wish to sy 
any thing in disparagement of the vinue 
which he was allowed to possess ; and, wher 
I speak of him, I speak of him only inr. 
ference to myself. In a case so strong x 
mine, when I demanded justice, 1 demanded 
only my right, and not a favour; | de. 
manded what is the birth-right and privilege 
of every Englishman. Gentlemen, whens 
Minister sets himself above the laws, a 
Mr. Perceval did, he does it at his own per. 
sonal risk.—If this were not so, the mere 
will of the Minister would become the lav, 
and what would then become of your liber. 
ties? As to any malicious intention toward 
Mr. Perceval, or any desire to injure him, 
I solemnly avow that it was most avene 
from my heart. Justice, and justice only, 
was my object. I was driven to despair, t@ 
agony, to ruin, by the conduct of Ministers. 
I gave notice at Bow street, that, if my «ames 
avere finally rejected, I would do myself justice, 
and that solely to ascertain ina criminal (owt, 
whether a Minister of England bas a right 1 
refuse justice to a subject of the realm. d have 
done so: and I again repeat, that the direst 
retusal of justice, on the part of Administ 
tion, was the sole cause of this sad cata 
trophe; and his Majesty’s Ministers -” 
now to reflect upon their own impure co 
duct, for an act which has deprived the 
country of the talents of Mr. Perceval. 
is a melancholy fact, that to warp justit 
on any pretext, or under any circumstances, 
is the cause ot all moral evil ; if this posta 
needs any proof, the unfortunate event ypos 
which you are assembled to cecide affores thst 
proof. The cruelty of my case must deo 
vious to you. Ir a poor but unfortunate 
man stops another upon the highway, 
robs him of a few shillings, be is geprires 
of life; but I have been robbed of thous 
by the Government; I have beeo ie 
; a 6 Tis 
Of every thing ; I have been imp yea 
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years; My wife, my family, have been ru- 
ined ; and | am now called to answer for my 
life, because Mr. Perceval chose to patron- 
ize iniquity. What then must be the crime 
of the Government towards me? And yet 
it goes unpunished. Is there any compari- 
son between the two cases ? Jt is a mite to 
a mountain. I had no alternative but to 
gnk into utter ruin, or to take the melan- 
choly step which [ have adopted. I was 
prompted to it by no malice prepense t I was 
incited by the hope of bringing into Court my 
unfortunate case, without which I knew it 
never could be promulgated; and I was in- 
cited by the desire of afterwards returning to 
the bosom of my family with comfort and 
honour. I trust that this serious lesson will 
operate as a warning to all future Ministers, 
and that they will henceforth do the thing 
thatis right ; for,if the upper ranksof society 
are permitted to act wrong with impunity, 
the inferior ramifications will soon become 
wholly corrupted.” 

Bellingham’s conduct was consistent to the 
jast. In the short interval between his sen- 
tence and execution, he was kept in a cell on 
bread and water diet, and beset by metho- 
cists and confessors of all kinds. The news- 
paper narratives disgrace the age, and remind 
us of the darkest epochs of monkish igno- 
ance and superstition. Even the sheriffs 
poured out their spiritual exhortations! Af- 
ter the worthy Ordinary, Dr. Ford, had ad- 
ministered the Sacrament, and Bellingham 
was coolly prepared to meet his fate, one of 
them spoke of his personal resentment against 
Mr. Perceval ;—-to which he replied with 
cignity=—** Personal resentment !—I bore no 
resentunent to Mr, Perceval as a man—and 
as aman | am sorry for his fate. I was re- 
ferred trom minister to minister, from office 
to office; and finally refused redress fur my 
grievances. Jt was my own sufferings that 
$aused the melancholy event, and J hope it 
will be a warning to future Ministers to attend 
ie ‘be applications aad prayers of those who suffer 
by ofpression.—-Had my petition been allowed 
to be brought into parliament, this catastro- 
Pe would not have happened. I am sorry 
for the sufferings 1 have caused to Mr. Per- 
eeval’s family and friends ’=<=The sheriff 
then ejaculated==‘* I hope you have made 
Jour peace with God, and that, by your re- 
eitance, you will meet the Almighty with 
*pure soul!* To which Bellingham calmly 
reeds “* No one can presume to do that. 
i can be pure in bis sight; only our 
eae a trom this world into his pre- 
wee ¥ a pure spirit.” He was now al- 
a so on Own desire, to ascend the 
ea jm ys cre the same calmness and forti- 
poe dce accompanied him, aad he remained 
oes amidst the vociferations of ** God 
the sean trom the spectators. Dr. Ford, 
attended ne and benevolent Ordinary, who 
on omen 8. lo the last, bears etimony that 
with Che wd Cied more fervently impressed 

‘iam feslings and hopes; at the 
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same time that he persisted, even after the 
Cap was drawn over his face, in justifying the 
act for which he suffered, and in maintain- 
ing that the Enzlish government was bound 
to make reparation for the wrongs done him 
by its representatives in Russia. Je did met, 
be said, ask redress of the British governmerd 
b-cause the Russian gowernment bad done b= 
injury; but because the representatives of she 
British government bad tolerated and permitted 
such enormous injurics to be inflicted on a British 
subject.—=-A tew hours before his execution he 
addressed the following letter to his wites 
Mrs. Mary Bellingham, who resides in Duke- 
street, Liverpool, and is left with three male 
children. 
‘* My e1essep Mary, 

*© It reyoiceth me beyond measure to hear 
you are likely to be well provided for. I ana 
sure the public at large will participate in, 
and mitigate your sorrows ; lassure you, mg 
love, my sincerest endeavours have ever bees 
directed to your welfare.=As we shall not 
meet any more in this world, Isincerely hope 
we shall do so in the world to come. 

«* My blessing to the boys, with kind re- 
membrance to Miss Stevens, for whom 1 have 
the greatest regard in consequence of let uaa- 
form affection for them. 

With the purest of intentions it has al- 
ways been my misfortune to be thwarted, 
misrepresented, and ill-used in life; bot, 
however, we feel a happy prospect of com 
pensation, in a speedy translation to life 
eternal —It’s not possible to be more calm 
or placid than I feel, and nine hours more 
will waft me to those happy shores where 
bliss is without alloy. 

Your’s ever affectionate, 
Joun Ber itincuam.” 

«¢ Sunday night, eleven o'clock.” 

‘6 Dr. Ford will forwaid you my watch, and 
prayer-book, with a guinea and note.—-Once 
more, God be with you, my sweet Mary.— 
The public sympathise much for me, but I 
have been called upon to play an anxious 
card in life,” 

At the same time he wrote the following 
observation oa his trial. 

‘© Twelve o’clock.” 

s¢ J lost my suit solely through the impro- 
per conduct of my attorney and counsel, Mr. 
Alley, in not bringing my witnesses forward, 
(of which there were wore than twenty) ia 
cunsequence, the judge took advaatage of 
the circumstance, aud 1 went of [on] the de- 
fence without having brought forward @ 
single friead—otherwise 1 must inevitably 
have beea acquitted. 

jouw Bertincaam.” 

The following is the notice which he ad- 
dressed to the Bow-steeet magistrates seves 
weeks before the catastrophe. 

‘66 TO THEIR WORSHIPS THE POLICE MaA- 
GISTRATLS OF THE PUBLIC OFFICE, iM 
ROW-STALET. . 

‘* Sins—[ much regret its being my lot te 
have to apply to your worships uncer most 

pece.iar 
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peculiat and novel circumstances For the 
particulars of the case, I refer to the inclosed 
Jetter from Mr. Secretary Ryder, the notifi- 
¢ation from Mr. Perceval, and my petition to 
parliament, together with the printed papers 
Inerewith. The affair requises no farther re- 
mark, than that I consider his Majesty's 
government to have completely endeavoured 
to close the door of justice, in declining to 
have, or even to permit, my grievances to be 
Brought before parliament for redress, which 
privilege is the birthright of every indi- 
vidwal. : 
¢¢ The purport of the present, is, therefore, 
ence more to solicit his Majesty’s ministers, 
through your medium, to let what is right 
and proper be done in my instance, which is 
alt I require. Should this reasonable request 
be finally denied, I shall then feel justified 
an executing justice myself—in which case I 
shal! be ready to argue the merits of so reluct- 
ant a measure with his Majesty’s attorney- 
general, wherever and whenever I may be 
called upon so todo. Inthe hopes of avest- 
Rng so abhorrent but compulsive an alteraa- 
tive, I bave the honour to be, Sirs, 
¢* Your very humble and obedient servant, 
‘© Joun BELLINGHAM. 
Ne. 9; Nevo Millman-street 5 
AMareb 25, 1812. 





On the 9th, the Livery of London, friends 
to parliamentary reform, had their grand ane 
mual dinner, Mr. WaItTHMAN in the chair. 
at was attended by the Marquis of Tavistock, 
Lord Ossulton, Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Kyng, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Brand, Mr. Brougham, 
&c. &e. and the following declaration of its 
objects was agreed to: 

‘* That the experience of all ages demon. 
strates that public liberty is the basis of the 
prosperity of nations. 

‘¢Tbat in Britaing the main spring and 
security of liberty, is the controul of the re- 
presentatives of the people in the House of 
Commons. 

‘© That if that House does not truly re. 
present independent bodies of electors in the 
just sense of representer and represented, it 
ceases to answer its Constitutional purposes as 
a control on the executive government, and 
as a guardian of the liberties of the people. 

** That such deviation from its legitiniate 
purposes appears in the canstruction of the 
present House of Commons; 326 members 
being returned by 182 individuals, upwards of 
70 placemen having seats in the House, and 
other means of corruption influencing many 
other members. 

** That further evidence of the necessity 
of restoring a full, fair, and free represen- 
tation of the people in that House, is afforded 
by the present amount of our public debt; by 
the enormous accumulation and arbitrary 
collection of taxes——by the frequency and 
duration of watseby the wasteful and pro- 
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fligate expenditure of the publie 
by a systematic contempt of public opin 

‘¢ That disregarding all attempts to »: 
represent our motives and Objects, wal 
ourselves peculiarly called upon in the 
sent perilous situation of the coy a. 
severe in our efforts towards obtain “4 
restoration of the constitution, the che 
cellency of which consists in its ns 
system; and we therefore earnestly iny 
our fellow-subjects at large, to concur vi 
us by firm, peaceable, and Constitutions 
means, in endeavouring to effect a 
the Commons House of Parliament.” 

At the annual Lancastrian Festival, which 
was held on the 16th at Freemason’s Tavern, 
upwards of 20001. was subscribed in © pport af 
that excellent system. It is remarkableris 
on this occasion 1051. was subscribed withog 
#ny name, and also 51. by a Turk! 

It is determined to proceed with the ere 
tion of the Vauxhall bridge, but to make itd 
iron instead of stone, which may be done st 
an expence of 90,0001. The body of uy 
scribers has come to this resolution, 

MARRIED. 

Lieut. T. Gardiner, R.N. to the secon 
daughter of Mr. J. Bicknell, of Greentree, 
Grosvenor-square. 

At Putney, the only son of T. Brows, 


esq. of Peckham Lodge, to the eldest dauyh. 
ter of the late B. Goldsmid, esq. of Roe. 
hampton. 


J. Hays, esq. of Blackheath, to the relict 
of J. Q. Breese, esq. 

At st. James’s, che eldest son of J. Baker, 
esq. M, PB. for Canterbury, to the eldex 
daughter of the Rev G. Andrews, D.D. 

Rev. D. M. Lloyd, to the daughter of J. 
Taylor, esq. of Church-hill house, Kent. 

Vice-Admiral Sir R. Strachan, bart. and 
K.B. to Miss Louisa Dillon. 

At Banstead, the Rev. William H. Walk. 
er, to Harrict Herrison, daughser of Lev. 
rence Brickwood, esq. . 

Mr, Wm. Cormack, of New Cross, in Sur 
rey, to Sarah, second daughter of James Dal 
gety, esq. of Margate. 

Mr. - Simpson, of High-streets South 
wark, to Miss M. Paine, daughter-in-ia# 
of John Haddock, esq. banker, Cateatom 
street. 

Mr. James Johnson, of Howard-streety 
Strand, to Miss Ellen Wilson, of Hummer 
smith. a in 

At Hackney, Mr. S. R. Whitty, : 
minster, to Miss S. L. Yo eldest daug 
ter of Samuel C. esq. of Clapton. 

George Weld, esq. youngest ast « 
Thomas Weld, esq. of Lullworth Castits 
the daughter of John Searle, ¢4- of 


Seymour-street. t 
S. Laudon, esq. of the India Company" 


service, to Elizabeth, daughter o! jm 
esq. of Aldersgate-strect. 
At Epping, Mr. W. Pearsea of a 
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ford, toMirs Mary Ann Phipps, eldest daugh- 
ger of Mt. G. P. of the former place. 

Mr. J. Nevill, of Clerkenwell, to Miss M. 
Bayley, of the same place. 

At Isleworth, J. Sewardson, esq. of 
Hampstead, (© Harriet, youngest daughter of 
the bate Rev- c. Fleming, ef Old Ford. 

At Limehouse, the Rev. J. Rudge, lec- 
tercr of Limehouse, to Caroline, only daugh- 
ter of T. Drane, e8g. of the same place 

At St. George’8, Hanever-square, J. Ham- 
mond, esq. of Ashley Hall, Cambridgeshire, 
to Miss Hurlock, of Bly.—-Major S. G. New- 
port, to Priscilla eldest @aughter of the late, 
and sister to the present, Sir Bellingham 
Gratam, bart. of Norton Conyers, York- 
ebire. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. J. Marsh, of Hur- 
tiey, near Winchester, to Maria Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Morgan, esq. 
of Penge-place, Surrey. 

A. W. Hume, esq. of Enfield, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late Wm. Scott, esq. 
of Austin Friars. 

J. Ord, esq. son of the late Ralph Ord, 
esq. Sands, Durham, to Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. James Birch, rector of Gorring- 
ham, Essex. 

At Castle Rushen, J. F. Goodwin, esq. 
captain in the 60th regiment, to Carolina, 
second daughter of the Hon. Cornelius 
Smelt, Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of 
Man. 

DIED. 

In the prime of life, Dr. Robert Willan, of 
Bioumsbury-square, many years an eminent 
physician of the metropolis, and author of a 
celebrated work on Cutaneous Diseases, and 
on the Varieties of Vaccination. In addition 
to his great merits as a physician, and as an 
accurate and classical writer, he was one of 
the most amiable of men, a sincere friend, a 
good husband, and an affectionate father. 
He was in truth a model of the perfect hu- 
Man Character—ea benevolent and skilful 


. physician—a correct and sound philosopher 
“ind a truly virtuous man. An attack of 


Gropsy led him to try the air of Madeira, co 
which island he sailed about seven months 
since; but he expired there on the 7th of 
April, We may add, that we were indebted 
to this able and excellent man for the Me- 
tical Reports which honoured this Magazine 
during the first four or five years of its pub- 
lication, and that he favoured us at times 
with many valuable papers on classical and 
er subjects, signed with his initials. 
Roget P. Mel-neux, gentleman usher of the 
Black Rod to tne House of Peers. Hisplace, 
Kus said, was worth 60001. per year. 
mee Her. the Countess of Erroll, wife 
wong ari of E. of Sianes Castie, Aberdeen- 


In Charies-street, Berkley-square, the 
&°? Hon. Lora, Viscountess Downe. 
At Winchmore-bill, aged 76, E. B. Lane, 


tl) 7 
“tot the Rev. T. L. late rector of Hands- 
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worth, and daughter of Sir T, Birch, kat. 
formerly a Judge of the Common Pi cas. 

At Walthamstow, aged 83, &. Foster, op. 
banker and merchant, governor of the Corpe- 
ration of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, over which he presided thirty 
years, and late Governor of the Russia Com- 
pany. 

At Brompton, azed 21, Eliza, youngeit 
daughter of the jate J. H. Merchant, of 
Wells. 

In Baker-street, in her Otth year, the 
Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Ons vw, relice 
of the late Richard Lord Onslow, (who died 
-- 1776) and daughter of Sir Edward Elwill, 

are. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, C€. Brand, esg. 
late of Staples Inn, Holboru. 

In Curzon-street, aged 78, F. Arnesiey, ecg. 
LL.D. master of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, and one of the Hereditary Trustees of 
the British Museum. 

Afver a long and painful illness, C. Afitel, 
esq. of Acton. 

At Islington, aged 79, Ars. Gurden, relict 
of the late B. G. esq. formerly of Maid- 
stone. 

At Durham, aged 76, the Rew. Rodbere 
Thorpe, D.D. archdeacon of Northumberland, 
one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
Durham and Northumberland, and a trustce 
of Lord Crewe’s charities. 

Aged 28, the lady of H. J. Barchard, esq. 
of Wandsworth. 

Mrs. Petty, wife of J.P. esq of Tranquil- 
dale, Surrey. 

Ac his father’s house in Upoer Harleye 
street, the Ree. §. Sdoane, second son of H. 
S. esq. 

The Rev. $. Bowden, S7 years pastor of 
the Dissenting Congregation at Tooting. 

At Oxted, Surrey, Mr. Thomas Kent, 83. 

Mr. G. M. Catlow, eldest son of the Rev. 
Samuel C. of Wimbledon Common. 

Mrs. Foak:s, wife of J. F. esq. of Mitcham. 

Fane, wife of Mr. Wm. D. Hopkins, of 
Bethell-place, Camberwell, 22. 

In Cannon-street, Afr. Robert Howden, 
aged St. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bennet, of New Palace- 
yard, aged 87. 

” In Duke-street, Manchester-square, Mr. 
Edward Prendergrass, for upwares of 40 years 
an eminent writing master. 

In his 654 year, F. C. Stocgueler, esg. many 
years one of the agents to the Royal Wine 
Company of Oporto. ; : 

At Clapham-rise, the wife of Thomas 
Whittard, ~— om 

AtReigate, Mr C. Brigg. 

At Hammersmith-Terrace, Mrs. Albert, 
relict of E. A. esq late of St. James's Palace. 

Mr. Faulkner, of Shoe lane. 

Aged G0, G. Hart, 65g. Rear-Admira! oF 
the Red. 

The lady of Col. Home. ee 

At Richmond, Adayer-Gereral Clarée. 

Aged 
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Aged 26, Mr. E. Lhyd, of Threadneedle- 


strect. 

Mr. L. Sedgwick, of the Ordnance Office, 
Tower. 

In Exeter-street, aged 66, Afrs. Mary Curtis. 

In Sloane-street, aged 70, Adrs. Collinson. 

‘The relict of Brigadier-General D, Odu- 
rerout. 

Mr. Reviere, sen. of New Bond-strect. 

Aged 79, the widow of the late Dr. Hal- 
Jiday. 

At Godalming, the relict of Dr. Worgan, 
ef Gower-strect. 

E. Kemble, esg. 56. 

In Sloane-square, aged 64, Afr W. Burgess. 

At Clapton, the youngest daughter of Mrs. 
Higginson, of Weymouih-stieet. 

At the Barracks in Hyde-Park, Lieut. T. 
Evans, of the 18th Light Dragoons. 

At Pentonvil'e, Capt. Hardy, R.N,. 

Aged 74, Mrs. sann Springsguth, relict of 
Mr. 3S. formerly of Bedtord-street, Strand. 

Drowned, near Westminster-bridge, aged 
16, the son of Mr. Tebbot, of York-buildings, 
Park-place. 

Mr. Mann, ofiice-kceper to the Treasury. 

At Ely House, Dover-street, the Rights 
R.v. T. Daripier, Lord Bishop of Ely. His 
Lordship was translated from the sce of Ely 
in 1807, 

At York, Dezwager Lady Foulis, mother of 
the late, and grandmother of the present Sir 
W. F. of Ingleby Manor. 

In his 66th year, Mr. Francis Fukcsy aqua- 
tinta engraver and publisher, more than 
tweity years resident in Howland-street, but 
lute of Upper John-sireet, Fizroy-square. 
Fle wasa native of Martiey, Worcester 5 and, 
by dint of the utmost tiugality and industry, 
raised Kumself to eminence in his profession, 
tiie art Of aquatinta engraving ; of which, if 
he was not the inventor, he certainly was the 
first that brought it to a degree of perfection : 
witness the numerous beautiful specimens he 
has given to the world. His intense assi- 
duity in business cost him his lite. Super- 
intending continually with indefatigable at- 
tention a large bocy of aquafortis, in the ope- 
ration of his ait, for such a number of years 
as he did, the etiluvia of that pernicious acid 
tothe human irame, brought an oppression 
upon his breath, which never left him Lut 
with lite. In his line of publication, he was 
upon the point of establishing a good expor- 
tation trade to Basil, in Switzerland, just as 
that curse of nations, the French Revolution, 
broke out, which blasted ali his prospects of 
a lucrative Connexion inthat profession. 

In the seventh year of her age, Doroth 
Charieiie Browune, daughter of Mr. Joseph B. 
wine-merchunt, of Laurence Pountney-lane, a 
child of extraordinary interest and promise. 
None can Judge but those who had seen her 
Jovely jx toomy, Moticed her innocent gaiety 
and ‘1 hing smiles; heard her sensible in- 
Kesrege.i: witnessed her clear perceptiun, 


Deaths tn and near London, — ° 


_ riod, ateste for the Belles Leitres, 





(Funes, 


her prepossessing manners, 


works in prose and Verse, of = mee 
inconsolable parents. The following Ad 


muy justly be inscribed over her remaigs 
** Here doth lie 
A body, that did action sive 
To as much sweetness as could dte 
And as much beauty as could five» 





iy 
[Further particulars of Mr. F-T. Mlirst 
—This gentleman was the eldest ton of ‘ 
Thomas A. of Colebruoke Terrance, inp 
merchant. He was brought up to the pro 
fession of the law, but is chie y known y 
the public by his dramatic talents, which ». 
ceived the test of long continued approbstign, 
His loss, however, will be more sensibly fel, 
by the domestic and social circle of whichis 
made sv distinguished a part. Benevoleae 
formed the basis of his actions, and his ma 
ners bore the plain impression of this pis 
ciple. However he avoided ostentation, ja 
only his occasional acts of pecuniary kicd 
ness, but the lively interest he took, and the 
persevering exertions he successfully usi, 
for the welfare of particular friends, were x 
all times, and under all circumstances, up. 
equivocal and truly distinguished, The 
following dramatical pieces are by him: 
‘6 Fortune’s Frolick,* a farce, 17% 
‘©’Tis ail a Farce,” a farce, 180). 
6¢ Marriage Promise,” a comedy, 100i 
‘‘ Mrs. Wiggins,” a comic piece, 1503, 
‘© Hearts of Oak,” a comedy, 1904 
¢¢ Romantic Lover,” a comedy, 1800, nt 
printed. 7. ** The Weathercock,” 1800, # 
farce. 8. §* Who Wins,” a musical tare, 
1808, not printed. 9. §* Independence,” 
a comedy, 1809, not printed. To him ha 
also been ascribed, 10. ** Transformatiea," 
a musical farce, 1810, not printed] 
[Further Particulars of the lace Mrs. B th 
whose death was announced in our last Nuww. 
—She was a woman of superior abilities aa 
attainments; and a rare example of evt'y 
virtue, and amiable quality. She supported 
a very long and painful illness with adm 
able fortitude and serenity, and has left be 
family and friends co deplore her lossthe 
loss of an inestimable treasure. Her life Waly 
indeed, happily extended to hail the _ 
of Rear-Admiral Bligh, late Governcré 
New South Wales, to witness his triumpa 
over the calumniators of his character, 
the fomenters and advocates of anarchy = 
insubordination, and to participate 10 ae 
neral satisfaction, which was produced y 


event. This lady imbibed at an pi . 


Cm Go 1S 


acquisition of knowledge which she conten 
to cultivate through lite, withonte ast 
amply repaid her assiduity. a — 
was eminently conspicuous In wha 

suit she engaged. 
choice and extensive library, 
a collector, but a sedulous reader 


igh had formes # 
Mrs. ye vas not 


of book 
Test 
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There are indeed, few books in the range of 
English, Italian, or French literature, with 
which she was unacquainted ; and so com- 
cehensive was her mind, that of many of 
them she could particularize the beauties, or 
recollect the more prominent features. This 
incomparable woman possessed an inexhaus- 
tible fund of sterling knowledge, which she 
communicated with such clearness and pre- 
sision, and in a manner 80 affable and un- 
assuming, that she riveted the attention, and 
won the esteem of all who had the felicity 
ef her friendship. In a poem, picture, or 
favourite piece of music, she could with 
promptitude point out the excellencies, or 
detect the faults, or ascertain the general 
merit of works, in each of these arts. Her 
valuable collections also of shells and prints 
contribute to enhance our opinion of her 
taste, her personal activity, and the energy of 
her mind. In these pursuits, the delight 
she experienced in the possession of a rare 
shell, or print, was thought an ample com- 
pensation for all her fatigue and solicitude, 
aud served only as an incitement to new re- 
earch, Mrs. Bligh’s character was promi- 
nently marked; it exhibited great strength 
and firmness, blended with sweetness of 
semper, suavity of manners, and benevolence 
of heart; it had so little alloy, that it will 
justify the highest estimation. She was 
blessed with an excellent understanding. Her 
advice was, in every case, sound and judi- 
cious; and no one could with more certainty 
anticipate the progress or result of a plan or 
undertaking. She knew the world well, and 
both what was passing in it, and what had 
passed. Few persons could with greater ac- 
curacy discriminate characters, or appreciate 
merit of every description. She would ma- 
hage an important concern with the same 
ease, that she could give directions about a 
favourite dish, or a new article of dress; and 
could be the youngest in a party, or descant 
pon the merits of an author, or the politics 
efthe day. Noone, to use the words of the 
poct, could more happily steer, 


“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


But, after all, her chief and best praise 
remains to be recorded—the praise of having 
reared and educated her daughters, in the 
Most careful and exemplary manner 3 six of 
whom survive ; who are daughters worthy 4 
mother, who considered the cultivation of 
their minds as the ““prime wisdom.” To 
conclude, her virtues, talents, amiable qua- 
lities, and accomplishments, were continual 
tources of endearment and admiration ; to her 
busband, her family, and her friends. 


“Animus coeli loca laeta petivil, 
Dolvere virtutis praemia terra nequit. 
‘quid amor, sincera fides, pietasque 
Jubebant, 
Sedula tecisti, filia sponsa, parens. 
°NTHLY Mag. No. 227. 
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Her spirit soar’d to heav'n, the blest domaia, 
Where virtue only can it’s meed obtain ; 

All the great duties she perform'd thro’ life, 
Those Of a child, a parent, anda wie. 

[ Mr. Perceval wos in his fi'tiéth vear, and 
the second son of toe late Lord Egmone, by 9 
sister of the Ear! of Northampton. He mar. 
ried, in 1790, a daughter of the late Sir Thos 
mas Wilson, of Charlton. In 1796 he was 
returned memter for Northampton, in 1800 
he became Solicitor-general, and in 1803 
Attorney-generai, During the administrae 
tion of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, he 
formed one of acontemptidle minority in the 
House of Commons, and, by raising a cry 
against the Catholics, and an intrigue about 
the famous secret investigation, he was, to 
the great surprise of the nation, made Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer. The death of the 
Duke of Portland, in 1809, raised him to the 
head of the Treasury; and, since that time, by 
a series of coalitions, compromises, and in- 
trigues, he remained the nominal head of the 
ministry. Since his death, Parliament has 
generously provided for his family, and a 
monument to record his private virtues is te 
be erected, at the public expense, in Weit- 
minster Abbey !—Deploring, as we sincerely 
do, the manner of Mr. Perceval’s death, we 
feel it due to historical truth to advert to hie 
fatal errors as a politician; to the intrigues by 
which he obtained and retained his office ; 
to his narrow and illiberal views on all sub- 
jects, domestic and foreign ; to his hereditary 
Toryism, which led him at all times to fa- 
vour the royal prerogative, and trample on 
the liberties of the people; to his bigotry on 
points of religious toleration; and to his total 
want of address and management as a finan- 
cier. In short, since the Revolution, Enge 
land has not had a more incapable and unpo- 
pular minister, than this unfortunate gen- 
tleman. Nor shou!d it be forgotten, ia 
estimating his pretensions, that the people of 
England, to the hour of his death, had never 
recognized him either as a statesman or a 
miaister. Perhaps this might be owing to 
the resplendency of his predecessors, Pitt and 
Fox ; but certain it is, that, on his first comiag 
into office, he was considered as the mere 
shadow of the Duke of Portland, in the 
House of Commons; and, since the death o€ 
that imbecile nobleman, he has been esti- 
mated as a mere make-shifc, or head clerk, 
keeping his stat:on by the most despicabdis 
intrigues, to the dishoaour and misfortune of 
the country. Asa husband and father, Mr. 
Perceval was correct and amiadle, and thity 
in vicious times, is no small praise ; but, as8 

leader at the bar, he was ilisberal, availing 
himself of the worst arts of his procession; 
and it must be admitted, that he carried the 
feelings and special pleading of a mere = 
yer, into his conduct of the concerns of thie 
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more particularly acceptable which describe the Progress of Local finp 
eny Kind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relat; 
or remarkable Characters recently deceased. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
N consequence of the depressed state of the 

coal trade, and the number of pitmen 
thrown out of employment, Mr. Buddie, of 
Walls-end, has recommended to the coal- 
owners (and his recommendation has been 
attended to) that all the horses employed 
about the pits, the work of which might in 
any degree be undertaken by men, should be 
sold, and as many hands to supply the de- 
ficiency be immediately engaged in their 
stead. Thirty-four horses belonging to Heaton 
colliery were in consequence sold with that 
view, and many more are intended to be sold, 
so that all the unemployed pitmen are ex- 
pected to be enabled to earn a subsistence, 
that otherwise would have been thrown upon 
their respective parishes. 

A meeting has been held at Sunderland, 
to raise subscriptions for supplying the poor 
with food at a reduced price; and several 
hundred pounds were collected for that praise- 
worthy purpose.<-The Common Council of 
Newcastle have entered with laudable spirit 
ito similar resolutions. They have not only 
voted one hundred guineas to supply food for 
the poor, as an example to the more opulent 
inhabitanis of the town, but have agreed to 
Bive two guineas, in future, to every 5-men 
boat, coming to Newcastle quay with fish.— 
Subscriptions for similar purposes are raising 
in all the large manufacturing towns. 

Mr. Lancaster has been giving lectures at 
Newcastle, North-Shields, South-Shields, 
and Sunderland; he was every where hailed 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Married.| At Newcastle, Mr. Beck, to 
Miss Snow.—-Mr, Charlton, of Gateshead, to 
Miss Young, of Bailiffgate. 

Mr. Robert Usworth, of Gateshead, to 
Miss Melvilt, of Newcastle —Mr. Joseph 
Grey, to Miss Dorothy, daughter of Mr. 
Hesleton, of Pandon Bank, ship-owner.—Mr. 
i. B. Taylor, surgeon, of Sunderland, to 

iss Midgley, only daughter of the late Mr. 
J. M. of Newcastle.—Mr. Edward Lonsdale, 
to Miss Eleanor Hogarth, both of Newcastle. 

At Stainton Cleveland, Henry Bainbridge, 
@sq. of Harewood, to Mrs. Dale, relict of 
James D. esq. of Thornton. 

Mr. Danie! Haws, master mariner, to Miss 
Temperly, both of Sunderland. 

At Allendale, Mr. Jacob Dickinson, of 
Graystones, to Ann, daughter of Mr. Joho 
Harrison, ot Hourty. 


At Berwick, William Gurley, esq. of $t. 


Vincent, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. G. Marsh, rector of Ford, Nee 
thumberland. 

At St. Helen’s Auckland, Mr. John Dy, 
to Miss Rebecca Redshaw. 

Richard Butler, esq. of Portrack, Mf, 
Stockton, to the eldest daughter of 
Wolfe, governor of Durham gaol. 

Mr. Vhomas Emerson, to Miss Moral!s, 
both of Ovington. 

R. O. Fenwick, esq. son of R. F. esq, 
Lemington, to Louis, daughter of the lace §, 
Jones, esq. of London. 

Mr. John Cook, of Howdon Dock, to Mi 
Skelton, of North Shields. 

At Hutton, Mr. George F. Angas, of New- 
castle, to Rosetta, only daughter of Joba 
French, esq. of Hutton. place, Essex. 

At Sunderland, Mr. C. Dowthwaite, of 
Eaglesclifte, to Miss Thomas, of Sunde. 
land. 

Mr. T. Skelton, of Rockliff, and Mr. Jo 
seph Skelton, of Foulsike, to the Misa 
Dodgson, of Thornthwaite. : 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs. Maddison 
Mr. R. Lake.—=Mrs. Laws, 85.<—Mrs. Whi 
by, sister to the late Alderman Yelder, 8. 

Samuel Custle, jun. esq. deputy clerk o 
the peace for the county of Durham, <8. 

Ambr. Miller, esq. of Shincliffe, ov 
Durham, in his 70th year. 

Mrs, Pryor, of the Butcher Bets Tv. 

At Bishopwearmouth, the relict of Nt 
George Taylor, of the Wear ro 
Taylor, of Maling’s Rigg, Sunderland.— 
mother of Mr. William Reynolds, of Su 
derland, 66. 

At Longwitton, the wife of Mr. T. Jo 
don, 44. " 

At Cammas, near Blyth, Mr. Christopher 
Henderson, 59. 

Mr. T. T urnbull, North-Shorey master 
mariner. 

At Durham, the relict of the late —_ 
Rippon, esq. of Low Mills, neat _™ 
61.—-The widow of the late yon bi 
Ainsley, of Crookhall Mill, meray 
zabeth Gladstain, 97. She was ™ an 
children (daughters) both nie ol 
muther to 11, seven of whom = TVINps 
great grandmother to 29, all of W 
living. What is still more  geastia of be 
of the grand-children are the offsp Mr, Co 
eldest daughter.--The widow ut pet 
ming, 34 She has left four 
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At Whickham, Mr. Reuben Richley, 
At Whittingham, the wife of Mr. Richard 


inham. 
"—_ Darlington, the widow of Thomas 


Bowes, ¢8q- O1- 

At Bishopwearmouth, 34, Dorothy Hun- 
ter, spinster. She bad been confined to her 
bed seven years. 

Aced 15, after a long and severe illness, 
Dorothy, youngest daughter of Mr. James 
Walker, of Brian’s Gap. 

At Farfield, William, son of the late Mr, 
George Crow, 18. 

Atthe West Row, near Rothbury, after a 
few days’ illness, Miss Hannah Carmichael, 
13; also her sister, Jane, 15. 

At North Shields, Eliza, second dgugh- 
terof the late Mr. H. Salkeld, late of Dur- 
ham,13. —Mr. P. Kiston, 66.—Captain J. Ro- 
tinson.—Mrs. Nesbit, 63. 

At Woodhall, near Hecket New Market, 
Mr. Joseph Scott; and Mr. Joseph Ken- 
gail, 80. 

At Howbaulk, near Wooler, the wife of 
Mr. David Douglas. 

At Ryehope, Mr. A. Hall, 69. 

At Morpeth, Mr. Henry Hart, 21. 

Mr. Arthur, of Black Swine, 81. 

The widow of Mr. Jonathan Burleigh, 
Wine-merchant, Sunderland.—The wife of 
Mr. George Carr, 67. 

At Hexham, Mr. John Dagleish. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The disturbances which lately existed in 
miny parts of these counties have ceased, 
ewing to the judicious proceedings for sup- 
plying the poor with food at low prices. 
Want of provisions appears to have been the 
sole cause of the riots. 

The Society of Arts has voted a silver 
medal to Mr. Miles Braithwaite, of Kendal, 
for planting 57,000 forest trees, consisting 
of oaks, asnes, larches, and Scotch firs, on 
his estate at Fold Yeat, near Hawkshead. 

A Scotch-bred fell ewe, the property of 
Mr. Rowland Noble, of Langdale, in the 
parish of Orton, has produced six lambs within 
the last twelve months, which is an instance 
or fecundity perhaps never before known to 
have occurred amongst that species in this 
country. 

Mr Jonathan Westray, of Great Brough- 
ton, near Cockermouth, has a heifer, which 
had a calf in the spring of 1810, when only 
three years old. On the 19th of April, 
IS11, she calved two calves, and on the 19th 
Of Apiil, 1812, she calved three calves, 
Which are all healthy and likely to do well. 

An extraordinary instance of fecundity oc- 
Curred on the estate of Thomas Norclifie, 
*sq_ of Langton; an ewe, the property of 

Ir. T. Gypson, dropped six lambs ; one was 
‘mbed dead, another has since died, but the 
remaining four, with the dam, are doing well. 

Married } At Kendal, Mr. John Swains- 


ton, to Miss Hehders 
SO WEISS on.—-Mr. John Dixon 
& Miss Clark, J , 
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At Maryport, Mr. John Penn, to Mise 
Brown, daughter of Mr. B, of Yanwath-hall, 
near Penrith. 

At Colthouse, David Carrick, jun. esq. of 
Carlisle, banker, to Miss Sarah Brockbank, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Thomas B.—Mr. 
Corless, of Thurland Castle, to Miss Town- 
ley, of Tarnbrook, in Wyersdale. 

At Cartmel, Mr. James Moss, of Allith- 
waite, to Miss Marsh, of Cartmel, 

At Penrith, Mr. Joseph Williamson, inn- 
keeper, to Miss Jane Dixon. 

_ At Wigton, Mr. T. Armstrong, of Care 
lisle, to Miss Barton, of Wigton. 

At Workington, Captain John Atkinson, 
to Miss Mary Peele, both of that place. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Fisher, mer 
chant, to Miss Ann Brocklebank, second 
daughter of the late Mr. D. B.-—Mr. James 
Hilton, to Miss Elizabeth Gregys.—Mr. 
William Maires, to Miss Sarah M¢Adam.— 
Mr. W. Britton, to Miss M. Carlisle. 

Mr. William Holmes, architect, to Miss 
Leeming, both of Clapham, near Settle. 

Mr. Alexander Metcalf, of Rilstone, to 
Miss Whittam, of Skipton. 

Mr. Thomas Liddell, of London, to Miss 
E. Pight, of Wensleydale. 

At Carlisle, Mr. Hugh Nelson, to Mise 
Sarah Goodfellow. 

At Brigham, Mr. John Bowman, to Miss 
Isabella Graham. 

Died.] At Kendal, John Swale, esq 42. 
He was a gentleman of liberal accomplish. 
ments, engaging manners, and a truly ami- 
able disposition. 

At Carlisle, Mrs. Alice Eccles, widow, 80. 
—Mr. John Slater, surgeon, 29.—-Miss 
Frances Bewley, 21.—-Mrs. Ann Gaddas, 
widow, 59. 

Mr. Isaac Routledge, late of Upperby, 82. 

At Alston, the wife of Mr. Joseph Lee, 
38 —Mr. Thomas Hetherington, of Skel- 
gill, 52.—The wife of Mr. John Little, of 
Twynehead, 39. ; 

At Kendal, Mr. William Stockbridge, 
printer, 43.—-Mr. Anthony Jackson, 80. 
—The wife of Mr. James Chapman, 7+. 
—Mr. William Barnes, 77.~—The wile of 
Mr. Christopher Hewitson, 63. 

At Egremont, in her 77th year, Mrs. Sarah 
Peele, mother of Mr. P. surgeon. 

At Sebergham, Mr. Joseph Dobson, of 
Monkhouse hill, 85. Y 

At Whitehaven, Mrs. Blakeney, wife of 
Robert B. esq. the only surviving daughter of 
the late J. Burrow, esqg.—-Mr. Jolin Grae 
ham, 21. 

At Soulby; near Penrith, Mr Isaac Woof, 
44. He dropped down whilst ploughing, and 
expired immediately. ; 

At Little Broughton, Mer. Joseph Keadall, 
80, formerly of Whitehaven. . 

At Brantowaite, Mis. Hannah Simon, wife 
of Mr. j.S. 

Captain Nicholson, of the} Westmoreland 
militia, 40. 
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438 Yorkshire. 


At Woodhall, Mr. Joseph Scott. . 

Mr. Thomas Ellis, port-surveyor of Excise 
at Whitehaven, 52. 

At Ashfell, Ravenstonedale, Mrs. Agnes 
Bousfield, wife of Mr. J. B. 40. 

At Green Bank, near Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness, Mr. E. Wilson. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The organised system of outrage which we 
described at page 38.5, has increased to a hor- 
rible extent in this populous county, and has 
been attended with some lamentable con- 
sequences. Mr. Cartwright, who so reso- 
Jutely defended his mill at Rawfolds, was 
Soon afterwards waylaid, and fired at by two 
men from behind an hedge, as he was return- 
ing from Huddersfield. The shots were dis- 
chargedat nearly the same moment, from the 
Ofposite sides of the ruad, but without effect. 
-—Mr. Horsfall, an eminent manufacturer, 
Was assassinated early in the month, at his 
sesidence near Huddersfield, and the mur- 
derers, four in number, have not been dis- 
covered, although the great sum of two thou- 
sand pounds is oftered for their detection. 
Mr. H. employed four hundred people; but 
his activity in detecting the ringleaders, at 
Rawford, brought on him the vengeance of 
the mob. Mr. Raynor, of Linthwaite; Mr. 
Whitehead, of Huddersfield; and Colonel 
Campbell, and his son, have all been way- 
Jaid and shot at, but they were not hurt — 
The soldier, who failed in his duty when the 
populace attacked Mr. Cartwright’s mills, at 
Rawfolds, has been tried by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to receive three hundred lashes, 
but, owing to Mr. C.’s interference, the 
punishment was mitigated to twenty-five 
lashes. 

The Luddites, as they are called, lately 
made a general search for arms, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Huddersfield. They entered the 
houses in the townships of Almordbury, 
Wooldale, Farnley, Netherthong, Meltham, 
Hornley, and Marsden, and many other 
places: they entered by about twenty or 
thirty in a gang, and demanded all the arms 
in the house, on pain of instant death.— 
Major Gordon, to counteract these proceed- 
ings, compelled the inhabitants to surrender 
their arms to him, and thus obtained two 
hundred stand, which otherwise would have 
fallen into the hands of the rioters. 

The editor of that respectable paper, the 
Leeds Mercury, savs:—=€ In order to disguise 
the real state of the manufacturing districts, 
a report has been industriously circulated in 
London, both amongst members of the legis- 
lature and others, that the Leéds markets 
have lately been cleared of cloth by a French 
agent. Nothing can be more false; for 
though the manufacturers of the West Riding 
have for some years been falling into decay, 
and though their numbers are now !ament- 
ably decreased, the cloth-markets have 


scarcely ever, at this season, been so full o 
Rv0ds as at present.” * 






[June 


A meeting has been held at W 
regulate the distribution of the mili we 
at which it was recommended, that volun,’ 
associations should be formed of the wel, 
disposed inhabitants of the Riding, under tig 
designation of ** An Association for the Pr, 
servation of the Peace ” 

The Lancastrian school, in Wakefield, fy 
the education of poor boys, was e 
the 27th ult. and two hendred and fifty Soap 
received into it. 

A Roman coin was lately found, wedsed 
between the teeth of a human skeleton dg 
up at Aldborough ; the coin was an Obolv, 
to pay Old Charon for ferrying the deteased 
over the river Styx, 

By a late decision of the Lord Chancelln, 
the Leeds Commercial Bank will recovers 
sum in full, from the house of Boldero, is. 
stead of dividends, amounting to 81,0001. 

‘The Corporation of Doncaster have sb. 
scribed three hundred pounds to the fund fx 
supplying the poor with cheap provisions. 

Married.| At Hull, Mr. Benjamin Blaise, 
to Miss Jane Stickney.—-Mr. Daniel Hazger, 
to Miss Sarah Greenfield.—Mr, Isaac Wi). 
son, bookseller, to Mrs. White, daughter of 
the late M. Prickett, esq. of Bridlington. 
Mr. Thomas Jones, to Miss M. Lambor, 
of Winchfield. 

At Weston, Mr. John Gill, to Miss May 
Kendall, eldest daughter of Mr, Thomas K. 
of Askwith.—Mr. Hesseltine, partner in the 
house of Messrs. J. Dale and Co. to Mary- 
Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. Cordukes, all 
of that city. 

Mr. John Staniford, manufacturer, o 
Hunslet, to Miss Hall, only daughter of Mr, 
H. of Selby. 

At Leeds, Mr. Andrew Tyson, linen-mt 
nufacturer, to Miss Sarah Robinson, second 
daughter of Mr. M. R. West-House, neat 
Otley.—Anthony Molyneux, esq. eldest soa 
of Thomas M. esq. of Newsham-house, neat 
Liverpool, to Frances, daughter of John 
Blayds, esq. of Oulton.—Mr. Benjamia 
Thompson, merchant, fo Miss Whitaker, 
daughter of Mr. William W all of Brats 
ford. F the 

At Garton, Mr. James Dunn, son * ah 
late R.C. D. esq. of Ottringham, ¢: r 
Ford, daughter o! Mr. William F, of Oust 
wick, ‘un, es 

At Wakefield, John Crawshaw, 1 - 
to Frances, youngest daughter of the St 
Mr. F. White, of Chesterfield. —_ 

At Barton-upon Humber, Mr. J. saedet, 
to Mary, second daughter of Mr. J. 
all of Barton. . ’ 

At Burstwick, Mr. G. Wright, of Be 
sham, to Miss Craggs, of the former renihs 

At Bridlington, the Rev. George ot 
minister of Bridlington, to Miss Haggit 


t.¢ 

At Osmotherley, Mr. Peter TT ae 
ton, to Miss Mary Smith, of 

near Northallerton. At 


24 














1612.) 


At Lintoneupon-Ouse, Mr. S$. Booth, of 
Gandish, to Miss S. Dale, daughter of the 
are Mr. W. D. of Coxwold, crate 

At Gilling, Mr. Samuel! Spedding, jun, to 
Miss Sayer.—Mr. Hirst, of Leeds, to Harriet, 
second daughter of the late John Audus, esq. 

Iby. 

wal At Hull, Mr. Thomas Cock- 
shut, 83.—-Mrs. Wilson, wite of Mr. M. 
w. 47.—Mrs. Barnes, wife of Mr. W. B. 29. 
=The youngest child of the Rev. J. H. 
Bromby, vicar.——-Mrs. Mary Ward, relict of 
Mr. T. W. brewer, 77.—Mrs. Lowthorpe, 
wife of J. L. esq. of Welton, near Hull.— 
Mr. Joseph Whytehead, formerly a ship- 
owner aad master.mariner.—Mr. William 
Smith, an officer in his Majesty’s navy, 22%. 
—Mr. Robert Dukes.—Mr. J. Schultz. 
Mrs. Adamson, widow of Mr. J. A. of Whit- 
by, 66.—-Mrs. Harrison, of the Humber 
Bank, 39. 

At Leeds, Mr. John Robinson, 74.—Miss 
Lowthorp, eldest daughter of J. L. esq. of 
Welton, 12.—Mr. George Mannering, of 
York, steward to Sir John Eden, 41.—Mr. 
Thomas Denison, formerly of Normanby 
Hal!, 48.—-Miss Mary Pickering, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas P. merchant.—_-Mr. William 
Robertshaw, of Birkenshaw, clothier, 68.— 
Mr. William UHawkins, 38.—William, 
youngest son of Mr. Robert Berry, 12 —Mr. 
John Glendining, son of the late Mr. G. of 
Halitax, wine-merchant, 20. 

Richard Skilbeck, esq. of Bilton, near 
Wetherby, 24. His death was occasioned 
by a horse striking him with great violence 
at the Horse Show in Wetherby, on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Mr. Thomas Priestman, of York, 75. 

The Rev. W. Jenkinson, of York, M.A. 
formerly fellow of Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 36. 

At Cruokhill, near Doncaster, J. Wood- 
year, esq. 84. 

The Rev. Mr. Gibson, of Rotherham. 

Mr. William Burrows, of Scott Hall Mill, 
corn-factor. ‘ 

Mr. Cooper, of Healy, Batley. 

Mr. Edward Richardson, of Kynaresbro’, 
$9! icitor. 

Mrs. Woolrich, relict of Mr. H. W. of 
Potter-Newton, 83. 

Mrs. Duncan, wife of Mr. A. D. of Shaw- 
Hiil, near Halifax. 

Miss Maria Patchett, of Hebden-Bridge, 
hear Halifax, 25. 

Thomas Winter,'esq. the ptincipal ship- 
Owner in Selby, 55. 

Mr. John Binns, of Skipton Castle. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blagbrough, wite of Mr. 
Josep B, of Halifax, 66. 

_At Nabcroft, in his 90ch year, Mr. Robert 
Raye, late of Late-End, near Huddersfield. 

' A gitl, after several months illness, be- 
aging to the charity-school at Sheffield. 

Sr ceath was occasioned by swallowtag a 
Waatity of plum-stones, 
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Miss F. Taylor, of Wakefield, 67. 
Mrs. Wood, of Wooldale. 


At Knottingley, Mrs. Green, nelict of Mr, 
G. of Criddling-Park. 


At Bradford, the wife of the Rev. Lamp- 
lugh Hird, M.A. 36. 

At Robert-Town, John Woodhead Booth, 
only son of the Rev. Mr. B. curate of Kirk- 
by-Malhamdale, in Craven, and master of 
the Free-Grammar School. 

At Darlington, Mr. Thomas Robson, 
linen manufacturer, 76. 

Mrs. Atkinson, lady of Stephen A. of 
Knaresborough, esq. 

At Elliott-House, near Ripon, Charlotte 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of Joln El 
liotr, esq. 

At Barnardcastle, Mr. James Benning, 
surgeon. 

At Litherland, Mr. John Pownall, in bis 
89th year, brother to the late W. P. esq. 
formerly Mayor of Liverpool. 

Mrs. Brooke, wite of Joba B. esq. late of 
Anshthorpe Lodge, near Leeds, and caughter 
of the great civil engineer, J. Smeaton, esq. 
who built the Eddistone light-house. 

Mr. Peter Cadman, of Sheilield, mere 
chant, 77. 

John Nettleton, esq. of Wakefield. 

At Eryholme, Mrs, Maynard, 89. 

Mr. Duesberry, of Allerthorpe, near Pocke- 
lington, 37. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Towards the end of April and early te 
May, much riotous disturbance occurred ut 
Manchester and its neighbourhood. The 
rioters who attacked the works of Messrs. 
Burton and Sons, at Middleton, were fired 
upon, and five of them were killed. In con. 
sequence of this event, a numerous body as- 
sembled, armed with guns, pickaxes, and 
scythes, threatening vengeance. A party 
of cavalry was at jast obliged to disperse 
them, when several of them were cut down, 
Previous to this they had burnt down the 
house of Mr E Burton. A body of male- 
contents also attacked the factory of Messrs, 
Wrae and Dulcuff, at West Houghton, which 
they set on fire, when the building, with al§ 
its machinery, was burnt to the ground, 
The damage is great; the builcing alone 
having cos: 6000]. None of the incendiaries 
were taken at the time, not a solcier being 
in that part of the country. Upwards of 100 
of the rioters have, however, been since 
taken, and committed to Lancester Castile, 
together with a fellow they called General 
Ludd, who administered the oaths. 

Serjeant Moore, of the grenadier company 
of Colonel Silvester’s Local Miiitia, was lately 
attacked by night, and thrown into the Rocb- 
dale Canali, along with a young woman with 
whom he was in company, and both of them 
drowned, A proposal, it scems, had beea 
made to the serjeant some time ago, ¢@ allow 
himself to be twisted in, a cant term fur 
taking the unlawitul oath, but this he indig- 

nantly 
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nantly resisted, and the fate of himself and 
his female companion is attributed to his re- 
fusal. 

A Bellian school has been resolved at 
Blackburn. 

The late Rolton Address to the Prince 
Regent, contained the following honest and 
feeling sentences. ‘f We do assure your 
Royal Highness, that immense numbers of 
the industrious and loyal artificers of this 
meighbourhood are reduced to the necessity 
of working for less than one fourth of what 
they earned previous to the commencement 
ef the war with France, whilst the necessa- 
sies of life are, since that period, nearly 
double in price. Their pale and ghastly 
eountenances—their squalid and rugged cloth- 
ing—their houses emptied of furnitaure—their 
half-starved and half-clad children crying for 
breed, or begging with piteous moan from 
door to coor for the dole of charity, which 
grieves and almost bleeds, that it cannot 
Supply their wants; together with the crowds 
ef wretched poor that fill our workhouses, or 
ejaim parochial relief : scenes of this kind 
daily present to our eyes would, we doubt 
pot, if brought under the observation of your 
Royal Highness, excite the most benevolent 
sympathies, and might possibly beget a doubt 
3n your roya!t breast, whether the most glo- 
tious results of war, and victory abroad, would 
be sutficient to compensate for such a mass of 
wretchedness et home.”” What a contrast do 
such home truths afford to the sycuphantic 
and servile addresses of the degenerate Scotch 
corporations of Ayr, Edinburgh, &c, which are 
filled with compliments tu the government ! 

A new subscription for the relief of the 
poor has commenced at Liverpuol, which 
bas been liberaily supported. 

Married } At Liverpool, Mr. Samucl 
Scotson, to Miss Mary Jolley.—-Mr. Richard 
Walhthew, of Liverpool, to Miss Hunt, of 
Aintree —John Niehols, e:q. of Chelmarsh 
Biull, of Sslop, to Margaret, only daughter 
ef the late William Austin, M.D. London.— 
Mr. John Welsh, of Liverpool, “€o Miss 
Maury Robertson, niece to Mr. Macgregor of 
Everton.—Mr. George F. Prenton, to Miss 
Alicie Sherrard.——Mr. Robert Frank, to Miss 
Wilkinson.—Mr, Thomas Overton, to Miss 
Elizabeth Walthew, daughter of Mr. John 
W.—Mr. J, B. Wilcox, to Jane, second 
daughter ot G. Hornby, esq.—-Mr. Joseph 
M‘Viccar, merchant, to Miss Haywuod, 
daughter of Francis H. of St. Anne street. 

At Manchester, Mr. C. Brandt, to Miss 
Ana Maria Silvester, daughter of Colonel 
S. both of that town.—Mr. John Coates, 
ptinter, to Miss Elizabeth Darwood, of 
Workington. 

At Childwall, Mr. John Peers, merchant, 
to Jane, third daughter of William Carter, 
esy. of Wavertree. 

_Died.] Miss Hathornthwaite, sister tg 
Richard H. esq. of Lea, in Wyersdale, 


Cheshire. 
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Mr. John Dawson, of Preston, 76, 


Mrs. Martin, relict 
of Liverpool, 84. ict of the late Mr. 0. 


At Gidlow Hous 
Birch. 


At Liverpool, Miss Ann Hy 
street.—=Mrs. Jane Fiwards, Ue we 
Street. She has left a husband ‘ng ny 
children.—In  Pembroke-place War 
Atherton, esq. 47,—Mr., Richard hn 
Duxe’s-place.—Mr. M. Hughes, 85 1." 
Elizabeth Chalmers, daughter of Mr.j.C : 
Aged 15, Mary, the eldest daughter of m 
Joseph Hutchinson.——Mr. Roger Shore ve 
of Manchester, 72. ids 

At Manchester, Sarah, daughter of the 
late Thomas Bond, esq. of Manchester. 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Mr. Joba 
Stretch, of Manchester, 20.—Mr. Woo. 
man, of Manchester, liguor-merchant, 

At Ulverston, Mr. Grainger, master of the 
free yrammar-schvol —Mrs. E, Hatriva, 
wife of Mr. H. surgeon. 

Mrs, Wainwright, of Wavertree, 

At his house in Formby, Mr. Richard 
Livestey, 743 and on the Tuesday following, 
his wife, Mrs. Mary L. also in the 74h 
year of her age. They were both much re 
spected, 

Mr. Thomas Tomlinson, of Langthwaite, 
near Lancaster, 60.? 

Mrs. Colley, relict of Mr. John C. of 
Walton, 89. 

Mrs. Taylor, relict of Mr. James T. of 
Skerton, near Lancaster, 96. 

Mr. Nixod, attorney-at-law, Preston. 

Mrs. Gleadhill, of Halifax, an infirm lady, 
in her 89th year. She was sitting by the 
fire alone, when her clothes caught fire, and 
she was so dreadfully burnt that she only 
survived a few hours. Ae 

At Kirkby Lonsdale, Mr, Benjamia Shas, 
65, 


€, Near Wigan, Ub, } 


CHESHIRE. ; 
A plot of a desperate nature is said to bare 
been discovered at Stockport. If this be true, 
an exposure will take place at the trials of the 
Cheshire rioters, which were to commence 0 
the %5th. Amongst these is the persea 
called the General Ludd for Cheshire. His 
name is Walker; he was a collier, 
marched before the deluded mob io 8 large 
cocked hat. 

. Man ied.] Mr. T. Shaw, of Chester, ' 
Miss M. Davies, of birch Hail, Blane 
At Nantwich, Mr. H. Kenricks of > 
Bromwich, to the daughter of ths late + 
J. Eddowes, of Shrewsbury.—W. ee A 
of the Rookery, to the secvnd daughter of ® 
Edleston, esq. of Nantwich. of Cx 
At Ellesmere, T. W. Hewit, ©" ™ 
naole, to the second daughter of J. Lloyd, <¥ 

of Ellesmere. 
At Bunbury, Mr. R. Cawley, of —_ 
Hall, to Miss Smith, of Horseley Bat a ‘ 
At Grappenbell, Mr. James ea = 
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fags flying, Sc. 
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Mary, only daughter of Mr. John Heron, 


Uiet Hill. 
et } At Liscard, Mr. John Dean, far- 


t, 33. “ 
“> Stockport, Mr. J. Shawcross, jun. 

At Macclesfield, Mr. R. Potts, also Mrs. 
Potts, wife of Mr. P. of Chestergate. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A gang of midnight depredatora, to the 
number of 16, with their taces disguised and 
armed with pistols, lately beset the house of 
Mr Drinkwater, farmer of Glossop, and took 
away and destroved property to the amount of 
nearly 130!. Whilst the party were robbing 
the heuse, a fellow stood over Mr. Drink- 
water as he lay in bed, brandishing a sword, 
and threatening him with instant death if he 
stirred. When they had done their work, one, 
who seemed to be the captain, called over 
their number from one to sixteen, and, all 
baving answered, they departed with their 
booty. 

Married.] At Croxall, Mr. Parrock, to 
Miss Simkin, of Edingale. 

S. Shore, esq. eldest son of S. S. esq. of 
Norton Hall, to Miss White, only daughter 
ef the late C. W. esq. of Lincolnshire. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. 1. Broomhead, to Miss 
eunings. 

At Osmaston, Mr. J. Etches, to Miss Mel- 
lor, of Osmaston Cottage. 

Died.| At Derby, Mr. John Chamberlain. 
o=Mr. |. Handford, 65.—Mr. I, Sowter. 

At Crich, Mr. J. Bowner, aged 80; he had 
been 50 years Supervisor of the Excise. 

At Hazlewood, Mr. J. Beighton, 63. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Walker, wite of Mr. 
W. surgeon. 

At Tutbury, Mr. W. Jackson. 

Mrs. Walthall, relict of Mr. W. of Hor- 
tley, 77. 

At Wirksworth, Sarah, second daughter of 
Mr. Blackwell. 

At Clifton, near Ashborne, the widow of 
M. T. Hogg, 77. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

As a proof of the temper of the people in 

this part of the kingdom, it is asserted, that 
fo sooner had the news of Mr. Percevatl’s 
murder been received in Nottingham, than 
the bells were rung, bonfires were lighted, and 
4 tumultuous crowd of people assembled in 
lront of the guard-room, with drums beating, 
The fact has since been con- 
frmed by the Nottingham papers. 
/ Mr. Oldknow, a man very much respected 
iu the town of Nottingham, lately, during 
the absence of his wife at church, destroyed 
two of his children, one aged five years, the 
Other Only nine months, by cutting their 
throats, alter which he killea himself with a 
Pistol, The cause of this shocking act is at- 
tlouted to the extreme pressure of the times, 
and the great Stagnation of trade. 

4 military force now collected in the im- 
eeeate neighbourhood of Nottingham is at 
ited to be nut less thay 19,00) men, 
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An attempt was lately made te murder Mr. 
W. Trentham, sen. of Nottingham, who is in 
the stocking trade. He had knocked at his 
door in St. Mary’s Church Yard, when three 
men rushed upon him, and one of them shot 
him with a large horse pistol. The ball has 
been extracted at his shoulder. The Mazise 
trates have endeavoured to bring the assassins 
to conviction, by offering a reward of six hun. 
dred guineas, 

Married. } At Nottingham, Mr. W. Hardy, 
of Chesterfield, to Miss S. Madin, of che 
former place.—Mr. Thurman, to Miss Baker. 

Mr. J. Beardmore, to Miss M. D. Cox, 
youngest daughter of Mr. G. L. C. of Not 
tingham. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Miss Cheetham, 
29. —-James Tebbutt, gent. of Mount-strees. 
——Mr. J. Wadsworth, 

At Toton, Mr. J. Hervey, 63. 

! LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] At Morton, Cu.pt. Pindar, te 
Miss £. Beaumont. 

At Grimsby, Capt. Henrickson, to Miss 
D. Cook, daughter of the Harbour-master. 

At North Lufferham, Mr. G. Wise, to Miss 
Hill, of Edith Weston. 

At Crowland Abbey, Mr. T. Bates, to Miss 
Ashby, of Crowland. 

R. Thompsof, gent. of Kirton, to Mra, 
Parker, of Dorrington.” 

Mr. Briggs, of Edenham, to Miss Morria, 
of Stamford. 

Mr. J. Green, jun. of Gretford, to Miss 
Castledine, of Toft. 

Died.] At Stamford Barren, the lady of G. 
Affleck, esq. 

At Pinchbeck, Miss Layton. 

At Gainsborough, Capt. W. Watson — 
Mrs. Poole, wife of Capt. P.-Mr. Hind, 74, 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Taylor, 84—Mr, 
Drewry, aged 79, formerly a bookseller of 
that city, and father of Mr. D. of Statford 
Mrs. ‘Taylor, mother of Mrs. Chaplin, of 
Biankney-Hall. 

Mrs. Boys, widow of Mr. B. of Langtoa, 
Bear Spilsby, VU. 

At Butierwick, Mr. T. Simonds, 94, 

At Scupholine, Mrs. Patchett, 66. 

At Tottersall, Mr. Beeby, sen. 

At Heating, the wife of the Rev. Mr, 
Parkinson. : 

Act Brigg, aged 30, Sarah Green, wife of 
Mr. ©. She is said to have been poisoned by 
the remedies of an itenerant female quack- 
doctor. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The corporation of Leicester, with a truly 
lauaaple attention to the exigency of the 
times, on the Y3d ult. unanimously voted 
3001. “for the Relief ef the Poor.”—A 
public meeting was also held on the Ex- 
change for the same purpose. ne 

Married. | the Rev. E. T. M. Phillips, 
rector of Hau hern, to Elizabeth, eldese daugh- 
ter of the late C. Hayes, esq. ot Liverpool. 


C. Brawn, 697. of Leicester, to carat Ma- 
asad, 
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tilda, youngest daughter of S. Bull, esq. of 
Hulles. street, Cavendish-square. 

At Bridghurst, Mr. Thomas Stafford, of 
Ashby, to Miss Elizabeth Bent, of Drayton. 

At Leicester, Mr. J. Sharp, to Miss Sophia 
Bartlow.—Mr. Taylor, druggist, of London, 
to Miss Saxton, daughter of Mr. S, of the 
High-street. 

At Loughborough, Mr. John Capp, of 
Loughborough Parks, to Miss Mary Ann 
Clarke, of the former place.—Mr, William 
North, to Miss Elizabeth Wood.—-Mr. Bente 
ley, ot Great Leke, to Miss Cloudesly. 

At Brixworth, Mr. Elworthy, to Miss 
Hainpshaw. 

Died.| Harriet, the fifth daughter of John 
Roby, esq. of Avecotte-priory. 

At Hathern, Mr. Joseph Handford, aged 
51, and on the following day his widow was 
delivered of her 13th child, ten of whom are 
now living. 

Mr. Farrin, of Twycross. 

Aged 71, Mrs. Catherine Moore, of Ap- 
pleby. 

At Ashby-de-la- Zouch, Mr. J. Dinwhodie, 
English and Mathematical master of the Free 
School. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Ann Sheldon is committed to Stafford gaol, 
on a charge of administering to her husband, 
Sumuel Sheldon, at Alstonefield, a deadly 
poison, with intent to murder him, 

Married.} At Caverswall, George Clifford, 
esq. youngest son of the late Hon, Thomas 
C. of Tixall, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
W.H. Coynmey, esq. of Weston Coyney. 

At Leek, Mr. James Turner, of Liverpool, 
to Miss Clulon, of the former place. 

At Tamworth, Mr. Joseph Keeling, to 
Miss C. Butler; at the same time, Mr. fohn 
Butler, to Miss Keeling. 

Died.] At Tamworth, Capt. Hue, R.N. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The intelligent and highly-respectable de- 
legates from Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood produced about twenty witnesses, who 
gave in evidence, that of a population of about 
370,000 persons, engaged in manu‘acturing 
within 20 miles round Birmingham, one half 
that number is employed in manufacturing 
for the American market; that, during the 
prohibition of British imports in the last year, 
the merchants and master manufacturers have 
invested their capital in stock, in the hope 
that the American market would be opened ; 
but that they are no longer able to proceed 
m this ruinous system, aad that without im- 
mediate reliet from government, a degree of 
distress cannot fail to take place, unparalleled 
since the establishment of manufactures in 
this country. 

Married.) At Birmingham, Mr. John Hor- 
ton, to Miss Webb, both of Caroline-street. 
—Mr. Thomas Holmes, to Miss Grace Bar- 
ber.--“ir. john Haslocky to Miss Sarah 
Horsiall, both of Coventry.=Mi. Harry 
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Chetham, of All Saints, 


Mary Horsfall, of Coven Mig 
Ellabon, to Mrs. Palmer, wile of ys 


P. attorney, of Worcester, a 
to Miss Sarah Read. Me W Fly 
At Mear’s Ashby, Mr. T. ky 
Ravensthorpe, to Miss Bryan, of the fe : 
place. ™ 


“ge At Birmingham, Mn. 
wife of Mr. W. D. of di-cedieaae 
Terry, gent. of Hagley row, rae 


mas Palmer, late of Navigation-street, hw 
William Kimberley, second sun of the late 
Mr. K. many years Writing master at the 
free grammar school.<Mr. Isaac Rolfe, ¢ 
Price-street, 68 —-Miss Brasher, sheer “ 
Mr. J. B. factor, of Caroline-street.<-Henry 
Clay, esq. of Newhall-street.—Elizabet, 
wife of Mr. William Price, of Moor-street, 
—Mrs. Jackson, sister to Mrs. Heacock, 
Coventry, 82. 

At Hamstead, aged 59, Mr. R. Bolte, 
merchant, late of Summer Hill. 

At Bilbrooke, near Wolverhampton, M:. 
Joseph Willington, gent. 

Mr. Charles Bant, of Spon End, Coventry. 

Mrs. Booth, wife of Mr. T. B. and eliex 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Sanden, 
dissenting minister, of Coyentry. 

At Bushbury, Mr. Benjamin Corser. 

At Yoxall, aged 73, Mr. Hall, upward ¢ 
40 years schoolmaster of that place. 

At Solihull, aged 78, Mr. Joseph Bu: 
livant. 

Mrs. Robbins, wife of Mr. W. R. of th 
Old Park, near Warwick. 

At Madeley, Mrs. Simpson, wife of the 
Rev. A. S. ; 

At Camphill, Joseph Walker, esq. 60. 

Suddenly, at the Yew Trees, Healey" 
Arden, with spasms in his chest, aged ol, 
Mr. Edward Wright, gent. He possess! « 
mind stored with that variety of knowledse 
and anecdote which rendered him truly inte 
esting as a companion—and his active inte. 
grity, independency of character, and a 
volent disposition, marked his conduct I 
ciety, and will endear his memory tot 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Mr. E. Williams, blacksmith, of Gres! 
Shrawardine, and his journeyman, F. oe 
turned and completely made two — a 
twenty-eight horse-shoes, in the space shout 
successive hours ; two respectable eo ' 
were witnesses to this extraordinary Cost 

Married.] At Shiffaall, Mr. Joho ™ 
solicitor, of Shiffnal, to Miss E. Roden. 

Mr. P. Gittins, of — to Miss 
of the Lane, near Alderbury- 

Mr. Bowler, of Acton Reynald, - 
Belton, eldest daughter of Mr, B. Bayle, 

Mr. T. Hill, of Sowdley, to Miss Pel 
daughter of Mr. B. of Dunningtoa. — Dee 

Mr. Joseph Gough, of Ford, ¢o 
ley. AS 













At Stoke-upon-Tern, Mr. Morgan, of 
Aspley, to Ruth, youngest daughter of the 
are Mr. Hodgkin, of Stoke Grange. 

Ded] In his 19th year, in consequence of 
s {ali trom his horse, S. H. Cooke, only son 
ofS. Cooke, esq. of Shrewsbury.-On Swan 
Hitl, Mrs. Palmer, wife of Captain P. 

Mr Corfield, of Isombridge, 65. 

Mr. Piimley, of Mardol. 

Mrs. Scott, wife of Jonn S. esq. of Eyton. 

At Walton, leaving a wife and ten chil- 
dren, Mr. John Farmer. ’ : 

Mr. Peplow, sen. of Limey Mill, near Bi- 
shop's Castle. 

Miss Parry, of Newport. 

Of a cancer in her breast, in Market Dray. 
ton, Elizabeth Beech, a poor woman, in her 
14th year. She was born in the 6th year of 
the reign of Queen Anne, and fully remem- 
bered the coronation of George I. which 
hoppened when she was about six years of 
gee. She disliked broth, tea, and all kinds 
ot slops; and partook of the coarsest food, 
such as potatoes and bacon, &c. on which she 
fed heartily: of late she abstained from 
cheese, which she found hard todigest. She 
possessed her memory and eye-sight, till 
within the last year or two, almost unim- 
paired, 

At Shrewsbury, Charles Lloyd, in his 100th 
year. He had been in the army. 

At Meole Brace, in her 101st year, Mrs, 
Ann Vaughan. The decease of her husband, 
in his 99th year, took place a month ayo. 

Mrs. Hussey, of Wem, relict of Mr. H. 
maltster, 8), 

WORCESTERSWIRE, 

The school, on the Bell plan, atWorcester, 
was opened the beginning of May, and one 
hundred and seventeen boys, and one hundred 
aad forty-eight girls admitted. 

Workmen have commenced, near Wor- 
Gester, the cutting of a canal to Birmingham. 

A Bible Society has been resolved on at 
Dudley. 

Married.} At Halesowen, Mr, Millard, 26, 
of Dudley, to Miss Heakin, 13, of Tividale. 

_At Wednesbury, Mr. T. Rogers, to Miss 
atest daughter of Mr. R. H. iron-master, 

UuLeY. 

Died.] The Rev. Mr. Griffiths, vicar of 

.Aington, 

At Hanley Castle, Mr. E, Load, 62. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) At Hereford, Mr. J. Newman, 
ot Bromyard, to Miss M. Collett, of the 
Barton. 

At Dindor, Mr. A. Rosser, to Mrs. D. 

angiord, 

Ded.) At Hereford, Miss M. Wall.<—Mr. 

aiues Biss, an eminent cornfactor and barge 

Proprietor, of Hereford, 63. 

At Lugwardine, Mr. D. Pritchard. 

At Leominster, Mrs. Taylor. 

, . ,. MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

, Married.) Mr. Thomas Davies, of Dinge- 

“wh -HL¥Y Mac. No. 227, 
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stow, near Monmouth, to Miss E. Williams, 
of Cwmearvon. 

Died.] At Monmouth, Miss S. Freeman, 
21.—Mr. T. Evans.—W. Powell, esq. mayor 
of that borough. 

At Whitebrook, William Palmer, 9°; he 
was a hearty, active man, till within a few 
weeks ot his death; and, during the last 
year, frequently walked to and from Mone 
mouth, ten miles, in the course of the day. 
—Mr. Henry Simmons, who enjoyed his 
faculties unimpaired till aimost the last hour 
of his life, 65. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


An attempt was lately made by some 
woollen manufacturers employed by the 
East India Company, to pass off some re- 
solutions of their junta as the sense o! the 
manufacturers of the county of Gloucester, 
in favour of that odious and injurious mo- 
nopoly. The manceuvie wus, however, de- 
feated by an explanution in the G.oucester 
papers, by which it appears that a large mae 
jority of the Gloucestersiire manufacturers 
are favourable to a tree and oven trade. 

The person called ** Tie Young Roscius,” 
is carrying on a Chriving trade, in the Jil- 
ferent midland towns. He has astonished the 
natives once at Cheltenham, and six times at 
Worcester. 

The Court of King’s Bench has made the 
rule absolute against the Justices of Glou- 
cester, for refusing to administer the oaths to 
a Dissenting mipister. . 

Married.) Mr. H. Godwin, of Dodington, 
to Miss Godwin, of Old Sudbury. 

Mr. C. Tugwell, of Stroud, two Miss Tbcll, 
of Ross. 

At Wotton-Unileredge, John Hicks, esq. 
eldest son of H. H. esq. of Eastington House, 
to Eliza, daughter of Humphry Ausiia, esq. 
of Wottun-Underedge. 

Mr. George Ryssell, to Miss Ruth Hook, 
both of Frampto:. Co tereil 

At Westoury-upon-frym, Thomas Tyn- 
dall, esq. to Mary Sybeila, eldest daughter of 
J. Hill, esq. | ; 

J. Griffin, esq. of Northwick-park, to Eli- 
zabeth, elcest daughter of 5. Ciink, sen, cag. 
of Blockiey. . 
'T. E. Biederman, esq. to Mrs. Sloper, wie 
dow of the late Colonel Sioper, ol Tetoury. 
Died.] Mrs. Robinson, wife of Mr. I. 
Robinson, of Newent. 
Mrs. Mary Long, of Hucciecote. 
At Didmarton, rs. Ann Weoo. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married |] At Tinmere, B. J. Newman, 


esq. Captaim in the Buc ks Mil.tia, to Mary, 
daveliter of William Holvea, coq. oF biarpur- 
treet. : 
At Oxford, Mr. Rainsford, t» Miss Rich. 
ardson, daughter of Mr. Ri Mr. Morgan, 
to Miss Aravella Barrett, of Ensbaw.— Mr. 
Chamberlayne, of Leicester, to Mary, yqungest 
3K Gasg (er 
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daughter of the late Mr. Palmer, of Ox- 
ford. 

Died.] At Oxford, E. C, Hicks, daughter 
of Mrs, H. of Balliol college —Mrs. Forster, 
of the Diamond House.—Miss Brockliss, 
eldest daughter of Mr. B. of Osney Mill.— 
Mr. Hewitt, 87. He was at the bettle of 
@ulloden, inthe rebellion of 1745.—-Mr. W. 
Holyfield.—Mr. Sheard, of Oxford) He had 
taken his breakfast, and had just observed 
how melancholy it was to hear of so many 
sudden deaths, when he dropped down and 
expired.—-The_ Rev. S. W. Thompson, of 
Christ Church. 

Mrs. Jane East, of Great Haseley. 

At Bletchington, Mr. Gregory, 635.—-Mr. 
Foreman, of the Botanic Garden, 75. 

Mrs. Carr, of Beckley. 

Mr J. Foster, schoolmaster, Bicester. 

Mr. Watkins, of Northmoor, 70. 

Ann, daughter of Mr, J. Robarts, wine- 
merchant, of Banbury. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Died.] Mr. F. King, of the Parsonage, 
Norrhsteke, many years rector, lay impro- 
priator, and tithe-owner of that parish, Ips- 
den, and Stoke Row, Oxon.—Mrs. Marshall, 
wife of Mr. M. solicitor, of Amersham. 

At High Wycombe, Mrs Notwocd, after 
a painful affliction of more than twenty years 
continuance, which she sustained with Chris- 
tian fortitude and exemplary resignation. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] Mr. James Swannell, of Rickmers- 
worth, attorney-at-law, who was genesally 
esteemed an honour to his profession. 

At Baldock, Hannah, the wife of John 
I. Prior, esq. 

At Woodside: piace, Mrs. Church, widow 
e? William C. esq. 

BE OFORDSUIRE. 

At Leighton Buzzard, Mr. J. Warner, of 
Barystead House, Bucks, to Miss Belgsave, of 
tiie former place =-Mr. James Monk, of 
Eaton Bray, to Miss Coleman, of Billington. 

Mr. Burbidge, of Tong Buckley, to Miss 
‘Tomalin, of Patesehall. 

Mrs. Creak, widow of Mr. C. of Yelden. 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 

Bfarried | At Northampton, Mr. Bailey, 
ef Leicester, to Miss Mary Capp, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. C. of Loughborough. 

At Chalecombe, the Rev. N. Humphrey, 
rector of Thorpe Mandeville, to the daughter 
wf the late A. Bull, gent. 

At Towcester, Mr. Wood, to Mrs. Hatton. 

Died.} At Hardingstone, Mrs. Tunins, 
relictof Mr. T. T. 

At Blissworth, Maria, wife of the Rev. J. 
Sturges. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND KUNTS. 

Another attempt has been made to destroy 
Sycney college, hy some incendiary, who ob- 
tained admission into an upper room by for- 
cing a padlock with which the coor was se. 
cured. The fire was ciscovered about two in 
the niorning, and extinguished, though not 
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till damage to the amount of five } 
pounds was sustained. A. jof rn 
Rreat quantity of tar ard nice 
few yards of the part where the fire w, 
covered. A rigid examination is “ , 
place of every person within the Coleg ” 
Married.) Mr. Mason, jun. of Chere! 
to Miss Green, of Newmarket. - 
]. B. Wiles, esq. of Chest i § 
Palmer, of Cambridee. — 
Mr. Simmons, Surveyor, to Miss M Whi. 
tan of Cambridge. a 
- Hammond, esq. of : . fi 
Pe a q Asldey-hall, to Wig 
Died.] At Conington-place, G. Nicholls, 
esq. 68. 
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NORFOLK. 

Three gold coins, weighing an ounce ext 
were lately dug up at Reedham. 

Married.] At Scotton, Mr. Jennings, w 
Miss Bidwell. . 

Mr. P. Copeman, jun. of E!lough H:!!, » 
Mise Walker, a Lincolnshire heiress, 

The Rev. J. Curry, rector of Thurning, » 
the eldest daughter of the late Rev. | 
Swaine, rector of Stretham. 

W. Yetts, esq. of Great Yarmouth, to tt: 
danghter of J. Muskett, esq. of Easton Hill 

The Rev. J. Holmes, of Gawdy Hall, «: 
the third dauchter of the late Rev. WV. 
Whitear, rector of Oate. 

Diad.| At Harleston, J. Kerrich, esq, 48 

At Mendham, Mrs. Whitaker, relict ¢ 
the Rev. T. W. 77. 

At Lynn, Mr. R. Melvyn, 77.—=M:. 5. 
Ruckip, attorney. 

At Lodden, Mr. Gilbert, 72. 

At Saxiingham, Mr. R. Plummer, 75. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. H. Harmor, 80. 

At Norwich, Mr. Salmon, 77. 

At Banham, the Rev. T. Kerrick, 77. 

At Gorleston, Mr. J. Sharp, formerly % 
eminent cabinet-maker of Yarmouth. 

SUFFOLK. 

No less than twenty private roads are nev 
forming in Norfolk and Suffolk, pursuant 
Acts which have lately passed for that pe 
pose, as 

Married.] Mr. Ransom, solicitor, of Sto 
market, to Miss S. M. Bayly, second daug™ 
ter of Mr. B. surgeon. ey 

At Bayton, Mr. R. Vincent, ¢ Miss M: 


Long. They had lived in the service of 
late R. Walpole, esq. one 50 the other # 
years. 


At Wittensham, D. R. Meadows, &¢" 
the daughter of Mr. Catt, of that place, 
niece of the Rev. Dr. Brinkley, 0 Du re 

Died.] Mrs. Kersey, wife of Mr. » 
Monewcen Hall. — 

At Bury, Sirs, Goddard, rect of” 
master of Clare Hall, 88. 

Aged 84, R. Powell, 
35 years, filled the oilice 0 
cise in Suffolk. — 

Aged 76, Mr. J.Coek, of Woodridge 
At Harringe, Mr. E, Drew, €3 
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At Manaingtree, Mr. D. Constable, 72. 

At Troston, near Bury, Christopher Jebb 
Lote, third son of Capel Loffc, esq. The 
ynhappy catastrophe of his death is thus re- 
lateo, ina letter to the Editor. ‘¢* He had, 
at Bury school, under the iate Mr. Becher, 
the same classic education as Lis brothers had. 
jl ned, though it was an arduous eftort, 
wished that his thoughts might turn to my 
own provessiony as a barrister 5 but I would, 
when he was young enough, (and he died 
only in his 2ath year,) have placed him in 
tae other braach of the profession, with a 

‘citar and attorney, or have placed him 
with a surceon and apothecary; in short, in 
any liberal employment to which his ineli- 
nation ed, and our means might enable us. 
His own choice led him to go as a midship- 
man, in the Warren-Hastings. He had the 
best recommendations from his cousins, the 
Stracevsy and from other quarters 3 circum- 
stances, not necessary here to detail, disap- 
punted him in that line; and, with the 
jaterest of the family of the Colmans, (some 
ot whose relations have distinguished theme 
selves in India,) and of Captain Coggan, he 
went out as a military Cadet. Here too 
there was an unhappy result. He had a se- 
vere fever at Madras: other painful occur- 
rences had taken place; he returned home; 
cerlainly deranged in mind to an afflictive 
éegree; he was, by medical judgment, de- 
clared incapable of military service. He has 
remained at home ever since: he soon re- 
guned his strength, his appetite became 
great and constant; he read much; he used 
exercise much, though not regularly; he 
couversedy not often, but remarkably well. 
There was a melancholy anda gloom, but 
tere seemed nothing of the tedium vitz; 
01 the contrary, a kind of complacency in the 
fewvered strength of his constitution, in his 
appetite, in his power to endure fatigue, and 
in the prospect of a long life. There were, 
however, sufficient reasons for being anxious 
that he Should not have the use of tire-arms, 
of pistols particularly. A gun, which ap- 
parently must have been excessively over- 
loaded, had burst in his hands: this was 
some mouths back ; he seemed, andI think 
Ws, alarmed, and rejoiced at his escape; in 
Feality it was @ wonderful one, though his 
Ragers were only slightly hurt. About seven 
Weeds back, | had heard of a pistol which 
ne used to carry loose in his pocket, and to 
“y in his bed. I went into his room while 
he was asleep there, and took it away. It 
“as primed and loaded, but had been so long, 
‘nd was become very damp. I theny finding 
me gunmalher’s name on it, wrote to him, 
(Mr. Parker, of Bury,) strongly remon- 
‘rating on the obvious impropriety (as his 
fHamity was too well known in the neigh- 
Sosthood) of supplying nim with this or any 
» "Gof fite-arms 5 and, that I expected, at 
rei’ Of the responsioility for any ill which 
Sight ensue, that it should never happea 


Suffolk. 
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again. IT have been so much about on the 
assizes and session-circuit, and on commissions 
of bankruptcy in different places, that for 
th ee weeks I had bern only two or three 
days at home up to Saturday last. For seve- 
ral Gays he had appeared more ¢asy, compose ia 
socrabie, and happy, than usual, and tu seck 
SoCs more, which he generally shunned. 
Phe caim was most fallacious. On Wednes- 
dayy April 15, he had endeavoured to pro. 
cure a pistol trom the shepherd of Mr. Rose, 
our principal tenant here, but without suc- 
cess. On Friday he went to Bury; but, on 
going to Mr. Parker's, Mr. P. refused to 
supply him with bails, or powder, or pistol, 
and showed him my letter, At Mr, Youne’s 
he applied for ball-cartridges, and had the 
same relusal. Whether he succeeded in ob- 
taining any bullets or powder at a third eun- 
smith’s, inquiry has been made, but with- 
Outany certainty of result. It has been made 
known tome, that he had some way procured 
lead, and had been casting bullets on the 
Thursday, Lut probably not so large as he 
wanted, for, at Rury, at Mr. Parker's, on the 
Friday, he pointed to a large horse-pistol 
and said, that he wanted a brace of balls 
which wou'd fitthat bore. He was,as I have 
stated, most properly refused them. On Sa- 
turday at about tour inthe afternoon, he was 
at Mr. Downes’s, the blacksmith, and from 
that time to six. Me there brought an old 
regimental horse-pistol to be repaired, and 
assisted and directed in the cleaning of it, 
This he had obtained at Mr. Flatman’s, the 
cutler on the Heath; Mr. Flatman, as it is 
asserted in evidence, being absenc at the 
time. Mr. Downes made him, by his desire, 
a ram-rod and screw, anda punch. And he 
says something, not very inteiligible, about 
his ordering an arrow-headed or heart-hice 
dart, such, he said Jebb told him, «8 persons 
use who gointothe army; and thet he added 
that he had not an hour to lose, and asked 
why he was afraid, tor that he would pay 
him. Of al! this Mr. Downes gave ine no 
notice till after the event, though he had 
been charged by me to do so, if any thing of 
such a nature as Jebb’s having a pistol came 
to his knowledge; on the contrary, Il was 
walking home from Bury, when Mr. Downes, 
seeing me, said, Here comes your father, and 
he replied, Does he? very well,—-and weot 
out of sight. The shop is by the ruad side, 
and L was returning from Bury, and thea at 
a white gate, adout sixty yards of =I did 
not, so far as 1 recollect, see Jedd. On that 
evening lie dined even more early than usual, 
and was out from eleven to one ta the morn- 
ing. On Sunday about ten, he wus scen 
to gofrom this howe ins hurticd manner ; 
jt appeared that he went on to the heath, 
and lett a letter at a cottage about 4 quarter 
of a mile from Woodsdale, with strict and 
repeated injunctions that it should not be de- 
livered in less than four hours. lt was not 


ar nine at night. Mrs, 
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Lofft, with the alarm which you will judge, 
communicated it to me. I went with Mr. 
Rose and his shepherd to the spot, we found 
him, but he was then a corpse, and had been 
$0, 23 it afterwards appeared, about eiglit 
hours! 
Copy cf the Letter to Mrs. Lofft. 
é Madan, Troston. 

To spare Nancy the shock of what I am 
going to communicate, it will be necessary 
first to remove her into her room, and after- 
wards to communicate it to her by degrees, as 
if it had happened by accident. Ir the thing 
js not ordered in this manner, I am convinced, 
trom what I know of her state of mind, and 
her feelings respecting me, she having suf- 
fered so much lately from Henry’s death, 
and being in suspense about Robert's fate, 
not having heard {rom him for a long time, 
that the shock will prove too much for her, 
and be the means of her death. Before you 
will receive this 1 shaii have put a peried to 
my existence. Nothing but the most strong 
and urgent reasons amounting to absolute 
necessity could have induced me to take this 
step. My body will be found in Woodsdell’s 
Grove. I wish that what money may be- 
come due to me after Mr. Lofit’s death, may 
be equally divided amongst the poor of the 
parishes of Troston and Stanton. I have no 
more to add, but to thank you for all your 
kindnesses to me, and to assure youof my 
esteem and well wishes. Nancy should be 
comforted with religious prospects, and the 
hope of meeting in a better state; and, it 
will be best to continue the deception, as 
then her peace of mind will receive no dis- 
turbance from the event. Tam your’s, 

Sincerely and affectionately, 

Saturday Morning. C.J. Lorrt. 
T request Mr. Lofft’s pardon for this step.’ 

‘Lhe original of this letter is written wide, in 
a large, free, clear, strong, and firm hand; 
a much better one than I have seen him write 
on other occasions, though in other respects 
the same, and with many blots as his gene- 
rally were. There is scarcely a single erasure 
or interlineation. It was the only written 
decument that was found.” 

ESSEX. 

Mfarried.| The Rev. R. P. Crane, of Clare 
Hall, A.M. to the eldest daughter of J. Gurr, 
e5q. collector of customs, at Maldon. 

At Witham, W. Simpson, esq of Lam- 
beth Walk, to Sarah, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Rush, of the former piace. 

¢. G. Parker, esq. of Chelmsford, to 
Miss Howson, ot Gloucester-street, Queen’s- 
square, 

The Rev. R. Hewetson, of Leigh, to Miss 
E. Moore. 

Ar South Weald, Richard Heatley, jun. 
esq. of Shenfield-place, to Georgiana, only 
Gavehter ot the late G, Davis, esq. of Ja- 
Maia. 


At Hutton, G, Angus, esq. of Neweastle- 


Essex—Kent, 






[June 1, 


upon-Tyne, to Rosetta, onl 
French, esq. of Hatton. place. Savghtr 
ree ] Mr. J. Essex, of Colchester, ¢> 
r ors ee Mrs. Catherine Palmer, vit 
At Saffron Walden, Mrs. Cole 
Cole, esq. of that place. 
At Momsham, Mrs. 
sister to the General and 
name, 72. 
Mr. Coverdale, of Stock, and late of In. 
gatestone Hall, 84. : 
At Boxted, Mrs. Parsons, 101. 
At Walthamstow, E. Forster, esq. 83 
R. Powell, esq. 84, | 
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KENT, 


A few nights ago part of the gallery of ss 
theatre at Tunbridge gave way, by whicha. 
cident many persons were bruised, but nolive 
were lost. 

Lately, two ewes, belonging to Mr. 
Downe, of Eiham, yeaned three lambs exh, 
five out of six are likely to live ; and ancthe: 
ewe yeaned three lambs. 

Marricd.| At Canterbury, Mr. C. Crothell, 
to Miss Mary Lilly, both of Canterbury.— 
Mr. James Boon, of Appledore, to Miss Jane 
Ledger, of Folkestone.—Mr. George Thom. 
sett, of Dover, to Miss E.S Seale, of Foike. 
stone. 

At Upper Deal, Mr. Thomas Marlow, to 
Miss Sarah Redstall, daughter of Mr. Wm. 8. 
both of Deal.—-Mr. James Hooper, of tx 
Dock Yard, to Miss Jane Carter, of Deal. 

At Folkestone, Mr. Rotten, to Mrs. Ear'e, 
both of Dover. | 

Mr, P. Bedjant, to Miss Mary Moss, bo: 
of Folkestone. 3 

At Margate, Mr. T. Barker, of Dover, 8 $ 
Miss Goldsmith, of Margate. 

At New Romney, Mr. Robert Hunt, % 
Miss M. D. Jarvis.—T. Gibson, esq. 0% 
nance storekeeper at North Yarmouth, to M5 
A. Figg. s 

At Lewisham, J. Andrews, esq. cpt 
in the Nottinghamshire Militia, to Elizavet 
elaest daughter of J. Gruer, esq. Dell Lovgs, 
Blackheath. ; - 

At Bromley, C. Worthington, es} © 
Catherine, only daughter ol R. Bunn, 4° 
Bromley. 

Died ] At Canterbury, Sarah, en . 
Benjamin Nickalls, 29.--Thomas E. ie 
esq. one of the Aldermen of — . 

Mrs. M. Hills, aged 78, widow Or 
H. of Boughton under Bleas.—Ars. wr 
niece of the late Rev. Dr. Dering, Prt _ 

of Canterbury sagen aint 

At Dover, Mr. Juhn Farmer, JU st, 

Cecrge Children, ©€8¢- of New Rom 
aged 40. 

At New Remney, 
of Mr. Samuel Bridge. . °3 

At Ramsgate, Mrs. Susanna Hick ms", 


melvir. R. Bailey, schoolmasttt i 


Maria, eldest daught*! 
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At Kench-Hill, Tenterden, Mr. Thomas 

T. Weston, son of T. W. 

Mr. Holiday, of Chatham. 

A: Folkestone, Mrs. Elizabeth Sandford, 
w, OP .——Miss Sarah Lamperd, v. 


™ 
At Rolvensen, aged 72, the Rev. Francis 
Morphett, 39 years vicar of that parish, aad 


0 years rector of Newington. 

At Faversham, Mrs. S. Bonner, 78. 

Mrs. S. Cooke, of ~andwich, 64, 

At Blean, Mrs. Hayward, 93. 

A: the Parsonage House Upper Mardres, 
in her 70th year, Mrs. S. Wigazell, sister of 
Joha W. esq. of Canterbury, and the Rev. 
T. W rector ot Haréres and Stelling. 

At River, near Dover, Mr. Claringbould, 82. 

At Boughton under Blean, Mr. Robert 
Cowlan, 73. 

Mrs. Middleton, widow of J. M. esq. late 
of the ordnance department, 89. 

At Ashford, J. Ray, esq. 85.—-Mr. A, 
Dodd, 80. 

SUSSEX. 

The Lesves Fourmal says, ** the following 
is a singular instance of the prolific nature 
of awoman:——The mother of a person. now 
living in this town, was deliverea of thirteen 
chiltren at five births; the first of which 
produced four, the second three, and the 
three last, twins ”° 

\ new chapel is about to be erected in 
Chichester, for celebrating worship according 
to the rites of the church. 

Married } At Hordingly, Mr. Benjamin 
Heaman, to Miss Newnham, only daughter 
et Mr. N. of West-hill. 

Ded.] At Islington, Me. T. Creswell, a 
respectable farmer, aged 101. He preserved 
lis faculties till the last, and even sold, and 
handied, his own sheep, but three days pre- 
vious to his death. 

HAMPSUIRE. 

The immense tract of waste land, generally 
known as Bagshot Heatii, will soon bear 
marks of cultivation and improvement. ‘The 
lind-owners. of the-parish of Windlesham 
have laudably set the example, and it is sup- 
posed that 30,000 or 40,000 acres of land 
will. in consequence, be brought into tillage. 

Married.} At Boldre, J. Kingstone, esq. 
to Harriet Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Hon. Mr, Justice Rooke. 

Tie Rev. John Marsh, of Hursley, to 
Maria Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
John Morgan, esq. of Penge-place, Surrey. 

Died.| At Southampton, Abraham Pether, 
@q- the distinguished artist, aged 30.— 
Mr. john Hooper, of Winchester. 

At Salisbury, Mrs. Su:ton, wife of James 
©. €39. an eminent clothier of that city. 


4 
‘ 


‘At Fratton, near Portsmouth, in her 92d 
year, Mrs. Temple, relict of R, T. esq. and 
tuother of R, G. : # sq. 

_In her uth year, Mrs. Bowles, widow of 
tie Rev. Wm. B. canon residential y of Salis- 


Dury cathedral, 


| 


Sussex—LTants—Wilts—Berts—Somerset, 
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WILTSHIRE. 

A new Westlevan chapel was opened on 
the 19th at Ch ppenham. ; 

Married} At East Lulworth, Mr. Sey. 
mourt, aged 79, to Mrs. Amelia Bryant, of 
Wareham, azed 50, his tourth wife. 

D ed.’ At Westbury, in his 29th vear, of 
a rapid consumption, Mr. Aaron Snelgar, 
echeh son ot the late Mr. ALS. paper-maker, 
Cary-mills, near Warehim. 

At Hilperton, Mr. Jolin Edwards, aged 765 
late of Beckinpton, : 

Mrs. Cunnington, widow of Mr. C. of 
Heytesbury, 

BEV KSMIRE. 

Married] G. Elliott, esq. of Binfield, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Major-General 
Slay.—-Edward Byam, esq. to Mrs. Jane 
Browniug, relict of the late S. B. esq.—Mr. 
J. Shaw, of Speedhamland, to Miss Badcock, 
of Newbridge Mill. 

The Rev. R Govett, vicar of Staines, to 
the youngest daugiter of the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
maine, of Reading. 

Died.| At Workingham, Mrs. Cruttwell, 
relict of the Rev. Clement C. 

Az: kast Hanney, near Wantage, Mrs. Low 
der, 80. 

Ac West Hanney, Mrs. Elizabeth Mite 
chell, 95. 

Mr. Henry Giles, of Fast Hanney. He 
fell into the Wilts and Berks canal, aad was 
drowned. 

SOMERSETSHIRY. 

A bali inas been given at the Upper Rooms, 
Bath, to increase the fund for reitewting the 
relatives of those who perished by the late 
wrecks in the North Stas: the project was 
highly successful. 

A general meetiez of the wooWen manu- 
facturers of Wiits and Somerset, wus beld on 
the 17th ult. at Bath, at which resolutions 
were adopted declaratory of Cie propriety ot 
throwing open the East Incia trade, and it 
was unanimously resolved to petition bora 
Houses of Parliament, in belialt of the same. 

Married} At Bath, the Rev. Jooathan 
Brown, of Doncaster, to Mrs. Newton, wt- 
dow of the late Rev. B. N. of Bath George 
Calvert, esq. to Mrs. Kyder —Henry Bernett, 
esq. late of the Co Npany'’s servicer, to Miss 
Ann Rye, sister of J. R. esq. Johnson-street, 
—r.G Gerrsh, to Miss 8 Bishop, both of 
Painswick —John Holder, esq. of North 
Cerney, to Miss Ann Ekins, of Lansdowa- 
Crescent]. CC. iristow, esq. §0n of the hace 
J. B. esq to Sopnia Anne, eldest daughter 
of [. Richardson, esq. of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment 

At cest Lydford, Mr. Jarvis, of Bay‘ord, t 
Miss Mary Higgins, ot the former piace. 

At Forder, Mr. E. Humphries, of Walcot, 


to Miss Lloyd, eltest dau nter of J. L. esq. ot 


the Wood, Montgomeryshire. 
At Bristol, Wm. ‘Taylor, esq of Huntspil! 
Court, ia this county, to Miss, Hawkins, 
Gaug iter 
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daughter of the late Sir John H. bart.— 
Thomas Stocking, esq. to Mary Love, both 
of this city.—7. Palin, esq. of Gloucester, 
to Mra. L. Wilsiot, of Redclifl-parade.—Mr., 
Robert Phelps, wine-merchant, to Miss C. 
Ridewood, of the Hotwells—Mr. W. P. 
Lewis, to Miss Martha Morgan.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Helliar, of Ashi, to Miss Phillis Jef- 
fery, only daughter of Mr, W. J. of Puck- 
ington. 

At Crewkerne, the Rev. Robert Winton, 
dissenting minister of Chard, to Miss Eliza 
Sluter, of the former place. 

Died. | At Fdgarley, near Glastonbury, T. 
Porch, esq. 66. 

At Wincanton, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Joha Carpenter. 

At Yeovil, Mrs. Paviour. 

Mr. Wm. Wail, of Shepton-Mallett. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Dorchester, Mr. A. Trew, 
of Forlington, to Miss Cooper, of Dorchester. 

At Shaftesbury, Mr. Amos, of Sturmin- 
ster Newton, to Mrs. King, widow of Mr. 
K. of Sinaftesbury. 

At Sherborne, Thomas Garland, esq. of 
Wareham, to Miss Elizabeth Foot, third 
daughter of Mr. ]. F. solicitor, of Sherborne. 

At Ryme, Mr. George Silk, of Beamin- 
ster, to Miss Mary Hayward, of the former 
place. 

At Gillingham, J. Long, esq. of Baynly- 
house, to Miss Card, of Pearson Farm. 

Died. | At an advanced age, Mr. Burt, a 
respectable farmer of Marnhull. 

At Blandford, Mr. Joseph James, 59. 

Sophia, seventh daughter of John T. King, 
esg. of Blandford, 1). 

At Chariton Horethorn, at the advanced 
age of 93, Mr. Richard Sutton. He has letta 
widow now 84 years of age, to whom he was 
married sixty-three years. 

Lieut. John Oke, of the royal navy; he 
was a native of Dorsetshire, and held the sig- 
nal station at La Moye, in Jersey. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Breakwater in Plymouth Sound is to 
begin early in June. The immense quarries 
for this underteking are already contracted 
for, the principal of them are hircd of she 
Duke of Bedford. Blocks of marble of the 
finest quality, and weighing ten tons each, 
Wili cost Ss. each when transported to their 
final destination. Many vessels for the con- 
veyances of these enoriious masses, fitted with 
suitable machinery, are already hired; those 
that are building are to be commanded by 
warrant-officers. Tenders from Portland 
for stone have been rejected, on the ground 
that the marble in the quarries at Plymouth 
is much superior in point of durability to the 
soit stone of the former place, 

Married.) At Plymouth, Charles Rickett 
Harrison, esq. of the Shropshire Militia, to 
Miss Blaxton, of Stonehouse, niece of Vice- 
Admiral Thornvorough. 


At East Worlington, Mr. 
of Thelbridge, to Miss Har 
of the late Edward H. esq. 0 

At Fordington, Mr. T. y 


Harris, both or that place. 


Died.} At Plymouth, mr. 
clerk of the coast department of | 


at that port. 


Mr. Q. Nicklin, of Plymouth-Do 
At Plymouth Dock, Mrs, . 


aged 41, daughter-in-law of Mr 


“a 
U2 
aster, to Vy 
John Kaw, 
DE Curtoay 


Jenay Harry 


’ Hoxland, as 


iclict of Mr. R. H. surgeon of the nay 
At Axmiuuster, Mr. R. Parsons. 


WALES. 


Bible Societtes have been establishes t 
Denbighsnire, and other parts of Wales, 
der the sanction of the Bishop of Liang 
who has Liberally subscribed tu them. 

Upwards of four thousand pounds have bes 
raised for the relief of the poor in Pembruis, 
shire: Lords Milford and Cawdor, gave fr: 
hundred pounds each, Lord Kensington three 
hundred pounds, and different gentlemen on 
hundred pounds each. QOcher opulent familie 
in Wales have bought up cora, barley, &, 
to retail to the poor at half the make 


price. 


The new Lancastrian school for female 
children, at Swansea, is already completed 
and taken possession of.—A similar house s 
now building at Narberth. 


Marrizd ] 


N. D. G. Dodson, 


esq. of Lich. 


field, to Merriall, second daughter of J. & 
Patten, esq. of Swansea.——Mr. John Nicso, 
of Bristol, to Miss Ann Rees, of Swansea. 
Mr. Richard Parry, jun. of Pwilhely, 
Miss Eliza Jones, bate of Portin-Ham. 
Died.] Mrs. Owen, relict of the late Ret. 
W. O. of Glangwilly, Carmarthen, 82. 
Mr. Howes, of St. Asaph. | 
The Rev. Edward Davies, rector of Coit}, 
near Bridgend. 


SCOTLAND. 


The proprietors of several pieces of ground 
near the Wet Docks at Leith, have beca 
awardes, by a Jury, 4]. 10s as the value, pet 
square yard, or about 22,0001. per acre. 
David Gaddis, of Cargina, nu 
Tanderagee, 102 It is very surprising, thts 
during the long life of this man, he never 
an hour’s sickness until about three months 


Died. | 


previous fo } 


able to walk without assistance. ae 
all his faculties till a short time belore 


died. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


lis disease, when he became ui 


He enjoyed 


Captain Maw, of the 25d regiment, & 


Royai Welch Fusiliers, 
ing of Badajoz, in Spain, 
the 6th and 7th of April, was 
of John Henry Maw, esq 
Doucaster, Yorkshire. 

has lost a zealous and intel 


killed at the stort 
on the might betwess 
the eldest s08 
_ of Belle-Vue, 
In him the serve 
ligent ofbcer, at 


his friends have to lament a most honoura™™ 
weli-disposed young man, @ ¢ 
panion, and a good Christian. 
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1812.] Dr. Fothergill’s Report of Diseases, 
the Quarter master General’s staff, at the 
cuties of Vimiera, and Talavera, in the Pen- 
ieanla, under the Earl of Wellington, and 
previous!y in the same department of the 
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army under Lord Cathcart, in Scotland. He 
was also present at the siege ot Copenhagen, 


Wh ee aa ay . 
He fel! gloriously in the arms of V ictory, in 
his 29th year. 








REPORT OF DISEASES, 


Ta the Practice of @ Physician, in W estminster ; from the 20th of April to th 
20th of May, 1812. 
@CARLATINA Anginosa .....-2..-. 5 | Dysenteria 


% 


Abdomen Tumidum. .... ualieeh witsectiasiune 
Cat rhs eneeeeeeeeneeeenere ee eee 8 Be8 7 | Icterus 


Cyrancne e“eseeeeeeeeeeeoenweerxs#sees+ee 1 


1 
1 
Cece cocesececccecccccccess A 
i 
1 


Pertussis 20 cece cccccccccccecccoe 2 | Epiplocele .... ccc ccs cece ccoe cece 
Rubcola .ccccccccccesccecccescoce 3} Polysarcia conc. ccc cece cccccceee... 
eh .cntekes scnbenesennnee B | Gastredynis ..... « coc cccccscces cece + 
SLED EDIT Me 2 | Enterodynia peu sees Sesesenasceces § 
Vitills anne con taeee see aecegsenes, 4) SEGA hin ntek cemetiadeemae nces A 
Nin sos distension ined ialias TE IR ia i a ged - 3 


“ussis cum Dy-pnea “-e *e® © e® e# *# © @&8 6 ee Ascites 


ete cua eee scans 00ne coun. | 1 Ge bhbweske bdekcoddwas meee ; 
Cc ohalalgia et VOR ccc s conn ceneee } Scorbutus e©ee6 Ceee ©6086 ceoeaesececess BS 
lemiplegia .ccacccecceccccosccesce 3} Lewtortbas 200 ccccccecccccecesess & 
1 i 

1 

5 


FR a eerie torte 


EE A ee er eeeee 


i 
Hemicranium e-reaene Gewese @eeeeeeeneeneee 


Rh-umatismus Chronicus.....ccccccce 4 


Hematemesis eeenene ees * OB8eReeece eens 


S| DRE atkinn sade cemnen eeeaenmediien 
PieRBA cconcenecane 662 seasecae B | PUD 6606006606008 ss8seeccnnen, I 
Although, from these reports, it appears, that during the last quartes pulmonary affections 
ha ec becn the most prominent complaints, they have not been more severe or prevalent than 
is usual at this season. Their most frequent form is described under the head Tussis cum 
Dyspnea, which is intended to embrace every variety, from simple cough, with more or lets 
derangement of the respiratory organ, to the urgent and dangerous disease mentioned by 
Sydenham and other authors, by the barbarous term peripneumonia notha, or hastard peri- 
pneumony. For the sake of convenience, it may be necessary to arrange diseases under cer- 
taia classes, and affix to them characteristic names; but it is often attended with bad conse. 
guences, by inducing people to prescribe to the name, rather than the actual appearances 
of the complaint, which are much influenced by the constitution and habits of the tdividual. 
This is completely exemplified in the class of diseases just alluded to. In young persons 
cough is frequently attended with stitches in the chest and sides, shortness of breath, and 
little or no expectoration, being what is vulgarly called a dry cough, and which, if neglected 
or improperly treated, occasionally progeeds to actual inflammation, and even consump ion, 
In such cases bleeding, and saline cooling medicines, sometimes speedily cure the complaint. 
But similar symptoms now and then occur in habits in which bleeding would be prejudicial, 
and retard recovery. Menin the vigour of life, of a full habit, with tendency te inflamm)- 
tory action, whenever affected with urgent cough, generally bear bleeding extremely well. 
Persons more advanced in age, or of a broken-down constitution, require for the same com. 
plaint a treatment entirely different. In many the principle of life is so feeble, that the 
slightest reduction of strength is inadmissible. The worst form of the complaiat chiefly 
aifects those who have passed the middle age, men more than women, aud especially those 
whg have inyured their constitution by either excess of diet or of labour, In these the pulse is 
sometimes strong, quick, and hard, and in other circumstances might indicate the necessity of 
using the lancet. The expectoration is copious and viscid, respiration laborious, the strengtla 
much reduced, the appetite nearly lost, and the horizontal position can hardly ve borne ; sit- 
ting up inan easy chair, or firmly supported with pillows, is necessary to ootaig a short and 
ci.turbed repose. In this manner the patient often struggles through the greater part of the 
winter and spring; and, if he gets better, has a second or even third attack before the mild sea- 
son commences, and this may occur for several successive years, till life is exhausted in the 
Contest. = 
As this complaint then materially depends on the state of the weather, and the exciting 
cause remaing in a great measure beyond our control, it therefore becomes the part of the 
PAysician to assist the patient in his sufferings, and subdue the violence of the symptoms 
thout eftecting a reduction of strength, that would render him less able to bear up against 
: Hence, bleeding is nighly improper; it may relieve a symptom, but has no 
beneficial effect on the general state of the complaint, for the cure of which indeed no par- 
heular class of medicines can be assigned, brcsucey as before observed, the disease var 8 en 
“eedingly on different individuals, and the treatment that is accessary at one period, may ve 
ery injurious at another. 
Lescester square, May 27, 1812. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


SOWING is at length finished, and the seed season may be generally reckoned three 

later than usual. All the crops upon the ground have a healthy and promisiny » 
ance, excepting perhaps the earlier sown beans, which, receiving a check at lent fon 
drought, have not yet recovered. The wheats, a breadth extensive 


at. 


from » 


t, ha | beyond all forme, us 
ample in this country, look well enough to produce a most abundant crop, under the forus, ” 
supposition of a genial blooming season and gvod harvest. —_ 

The immediate business in the country at present, carrying out manure and planting we, Seve 
toes, the landlords in most parts, on the late recommendation of the Board of Agricy': “ re 
alfowing their tenants to plant potatoes as a fallow crop. The hop-bine tas a healthy rm, fo 
ance, and that culture is as forward as could be expected. The late high winds aad bene “, 
rains have not done any material damage to the fruit-blossom, although vegetation ba .- 
tainly been checked by the easterly winds and frosty mornings. by 

Grass promises to be a large crop, and, as the stock of hay upon hand is Considerable, the 
article may be expected at areasonable price. All cattle are doing well abroad, and, from To 
quantity of keep, store beasts, and sheep, have advanced to an excessive price; the same ¢ 
milch cows, and good horses uf every description. Fat pige in demand and dearer. From ths , 
high price of corn the markets have been of late filled with sows and pigs, and young stos, if 
Wool remains ‘stationary. 

With the aid of the foreign corn lately arrived, and of more in expectation, there x a 
remains no doubt of a supply adequate to the public demand ; but it is the general opinix, pr 
that, by the time the new wheats are fit for use, very little old, of British growth, wil Le 
semain in the country. ‘This day’s market at Sinithfield, is the dearest of the pres ta 
season. it 

Smithfield: Beef 6s. 3d. to Gs. 8d.—-Mutton 6s. to 6s. 8d.e=Veal 7s, to 8s. 6d.eLam) a! 
—Pork 6s. to 7s.——Bacon 6s. 8d.—-Irish ditto 5s. 8d. to 6s.—eFat 4s. 84.—Skins ——.—0). ii 
Cake 161. 16s. per thousand. Potatoes 10]. per ton. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 68s. to 140s.—The quatern loaf 18hi.— Barley 52s. to 5< c 
Oats 45s. to 59s.—-Hay 31. to 6l. 63. per load.——Clover do. 41. 4s. to Bl. Bs—Straw i. ° 
10s. to Sl. 12s. ; $ 

Middlesex, May 25. t 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Co’s, Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Grand Janctioe t 
Canal shares fetch 2201. per share-—Kennet and Aven, 251. 10s, ditto London Dock Sas, ’ 
Alo). per cent.——West-India ditto, 1551. ditto. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Observations on the Stute of the Weather, from the 24th of April, 1812, 0 the 
24th of May, 1812, inclusive; Four Miles N. N.W. St. Paut’s. 
Barcm.ter. Thermometer. , : 
Highest, 30° = May 23 & 24. Wind N.W. | Highest, 719. May 9. Wind West. 
Lowest, 29: 12 = 15. S.W. | Lowest, 52°. April 29. —— South. 


The greatest hei 
of the mercury 00‘ 








( This variation 
Greatest } 52 hun- occurred between 


Sty } ey , Greatest ?th, at 3 o'clock, ## 

2riation in , dredths of V the morning of the variation ia > 18% 5B°, and on the ft 

24 hours. an inch, 24st and 22d Of | 94 pours ie was, at the su 
May. " 


® ap? 
time, as high as 70" 





_ The quantity of rain fallen since the last report of it is equal to rather more thas #, 
inches in depth 5 the number of days on which there has been rain is 18: the temperature * 
been very variable, and so also has the wind: the average degree of heat for the or 
S2°°3, which is almest six Gegrees less than the mean temperature of the similar peri’ © 
last year. The mean height of the barometer for the month is 29°643. There haves 
thuncer and lightning several times in the month, but in this village the storm which wl 
penes on luesday afternoon and evening, the 129th inst. was by much the most hone 
We have met with several persons who co not remember to have hicard at any agent 
thuncer so loud as one peal about half past eight o'clock, or lightning so vivid 48 that dea 
was seen in this place for the space of nearly three hours. ‘ihe wind hes blown oa 
froin the easvcrly points, and the weather has generally been cold, but uot without somes 


tens to the contrary. 
Bighzate, Muy 25, 112. * 





